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CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR AND GOLD MEDAL 


TO 


i 7a My T _ . 
CHICKERING & SONS. 
THE CROWNING MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF THE IIIGITEST 
tHE YEAR AWARD TO CHICKERING & SONS, 
ah — iW eo " Copy of a letter from Monsieur Ferris, Member and 
Phe Arne Liszr has addressed to the Reporter of the Jury of the roth Class of the Ex- 
CHICKERING the following letter, position Universelle, Paris, 1867 
: [TRANSLATED. } 


BRUSSELS, Nov. 19, 1867. 
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f Ifonor constitutes a 
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you by the Emperor 
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in each kind of recom- 
1oth Class, the Gold 
this one—is the FIRST 
not not two classes of 
ive my salutations. 
‘ROISE TILOMAS., 
of tne opinion of my 


F. GAVAERT. 
lance with my confreres, 
Gavaert, I declare that 
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Medals. Any Exhibitor 
listinction has therefore 
ice that he has received 

IGES KASTNER. 
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mo in private, and aé all 
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ved SIX ¥-snes< ld and Silver Medals, 
Il competitors, at Exhibitions in the United states, London, and Paris. 
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THE PULPIT—VALUABLE BOoKs 

THE ROUND TABLE - - : 

HYGIENIC WINE - - - - - . : - 
THREE SEWING-MACHINES IN ONE—C, A. STEVENS & Co., _— ELERS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE GALAXY - : 











Commencing with the May number, we became the Publishers of this Maga- 
zine, which has been in successful operation the past two years, and has already 
attained a most enviable reputation. We have 

GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED IT. 

It is our desire at once to bring it to the attention of the greatest number of 
people possible. We therefore make the following 
LIBERAL PROPOSITION FOR THOSE WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIB- 

ERS FOR THE GALAXY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BE COMMENCED AT ANY TIME. 

To any one who will send us the names of five or more subscribers, with the 
money, we will allow $1 50 for obtaining each subscriber, and where ten or more 
subscribers are obtained, besides the $1 50 for each subscriber, we will send a 
copy of THE GALAxy free for one year to the person sending the names. 

Send drafts on New York, or Post-Office money orders. 

PRICE $4 00 PER YEAR—35 CENTS EACH NUMBER. 

Clergymen and Teachers who send in their own names, can have THE GAL- 
AXY at $3 00 per year. 

A sample copy of the Magazine will be sent, on application, to any one who 
desires to get up a club. 

As you may not have the time or disposition to undertake this work, please 
call the attention of some worthy person whom you may know, to this chance of 
making some money, and at the same time spreading abroad a pure literature. 

Ist. THE GALAXY now contains FIFTY PER CENT. more matter than HERE- 
TOFORE, and is the /argest Monthly Magazine (with one exception) pudlished in 
this country. Each number contains an amount of reading matter equal to most 
Iz2mo volumes which sell at $2. 

This enlargement will enable us to not only increase the variety and quantity 
of matter in the body of the Magazine, but will enable us to add TWO NEW DE- 
PARTMENTS, which will be in charge of gentlemen distinguished in the literary 
world, viz: A Department devoted to public and social topics, and a Depart- 
ment of literary criticism, in which, under a suitable classification, will be dis- 
cussed or mentioned, the works of the month, whether they issue from Ameri- 
can or foreign presses. 

2d. Itis the most elegantly illustrated Magazine published in this country. 
Each number has at least four elegant full-paged illustrations, printed on tinted 
paper, with a hand-press, by Mooney, the most noted of wood-cut printers. 
The best artists in the country will be employed on the illustrations. 
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W. J. HENNESSY, WINSLOW HOMER, HENRY FENN, HAMMATT /BILLINGS, 
HERRICK, and other first-class artists, are already engaged on the work. Mr. 
W. J. Linton, the distinguished engraver, will have entire charge of the engrav- 
ing, which will make the illustrative feature of THE GALAxy conspicuous for 
artistic excellence in design and practical execution. 

3d. In the May number of THE. GALAXY we commenced a new story by the 
most popular Novelist in this country, 

MARION HARLAND, 
author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “ Nemesis,” etc., called 
“BEECHDALE.” 
This story will be elegantly illustrated by WINSLOW HOMER. 

Stories may be expected from HENRY JAMES, JR., HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, MAYNE REID, EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, ANNE M. CRANE (author 
of “ Emily Chester,” “ Opportunity,” etc.), E. LINN LINTON, VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 
CAROLINE CHESEBRO, JANE G. AUSTIN, ANNIE EDWARDS (author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” etc.), and others. 

In the department of General Literature, of Essays, Science, Art, etc., con- 
tributions will appear from the most competent writers in the country. Among 
these may be named : 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE, MAYNE REID, 
BENSON J. LOssING, Mrs. R. H. DAvIs, 
Vice-Admiral PorTER, U.S.N.GEORGE M. TOWLE, 





Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, 
WILLIAM WINTER, 
DD A, WASSON, 
















MARION HARLAND, 
Prof. S. TENNY, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
WALT WHITMAN, 
EDMUND C, STEDMAN, 
C. GODFREY LELAND, 
PIERRE BLOT, 
CLARENCE Cook, 

H. T. TUCKERMAN, 
HENRY JAMEs, JR., 
Mrs. EDWARDS, 

Rev. JOHN WEISS, 
EUGENE BENSON, 
JuLius WILCox, 

E. L. YOuMANS, 
WILLIAM L. STONE, 


Mrs. W. H. PALMER, 
Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
RosE TERRY, 

Joun Esten Cook, 
MARIE HOWLAND, 

C. WYLLys ELLIOTT, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 

W. R. ALGER, 

T. W. PARSONS, 

Rev. E. E. HALE, 


HARRIET P, SPOFFORD, 


R. S. MACKENZIE, 


Rev. MorGAN Dix, D. D., 


THEODORE TILTON, 
GEORGE E. Ponp, 
STILLMAN S. CONANT, 


GEORGE WAKEMAN, 
PHBE CAREY, 
ANNE M. CRANE, 

E. B. SEABROOK, 

C. Dawson SHANLY, 
OLIVE LOGAN, 

Ion PERDICARIS, 
CAROLINE CHESEBRO, 
J. FRANKLIN FITTs, 
MARIA LOvISA POOL, 
VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
ANNA Cora RITCHIF, 
J. K. MEpDBuRY, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
L. J. BIGELow, 





WIRT SIKES, JAMEs GRANT WILSON, 
WILLIAM SWINTON, EpDNA DEAN PRocror, 


The favor this Magazine has already received, and its immediate, extensive, 
and continuous sale, prove that it has supplied a want in our periodical literature. 

The aim of the proprietors will be to make each succeeding number of THE 
GALAXY as much better than the last, as increased experience, more knowledge 
of the wants of the public, enlarged facilities, fixed resolution, and satisfactory 
encouragement shall enable them to do. 

Whatever of literary, or artistic, or typographical attraction can be secured 
by liberal expenditure and careful selection, will be eagerly sought and seized, 
with a view of making THE GALAxy worthy of the attention of the intelligent 
portion of the Public. SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 

Nos. 498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHAT THE PRESS HAVE SAID OF THE GALAXY. 
ie From the New York Tribune. 
Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing. The young blood employed on its pages tells 


in the fresh glow of its complexion. 
From the New York Times. 


There is not a dull page between its covers. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable, and free from all conventionalities, is THz GALaxy. Its contributors all have 
something new to offer, and they have the happy knack of writing concisely and clearly. 
he From the Philadelphia Press. 
A model periodical ; a credit to American periodical literature. 


Jno. CoTron SMITH, D. D. 
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Hosier, Glover, and Shirt-Maker, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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AGENTS. w ANTED 


WONDERFUL. BOOK, 
WRITING Endorsed by 100,000 Persons. 
\ B Sells at sight to all Classes, 
Terms to agents and sub- 
scribers unprecedented. A 
copy given to any person who 
j MF will procure a good agent, 
Special arrangements made with Presi- 
dents of Colleges for the employment of 
students during vacation. Address 
bas GOODSPEED & Co., 
No. 148 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Or, No. 37 Park Row, New York, 


2mm PULPIT. 

A MONTHLY FOURNAL OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, PURE LITERATURE, 
AND PRACTICAL RELIGION. 
NATHAN SHEPPARD, Eprror. 

The Preacher’s Department contains 
specimens of the art of preaching from all 
branches of the Church, and all parts of the 
world; and a thorough discussion of all 
styles ‘of preaching—clerical and lay, ex- 
tempore and manuscript. 

The Exegetical Department contains 
critical and practical exegetical articles by 
the foremost scholars of all sects, present- 
ing both sides on the disputed passages. 

The Public Speaker’s Department con- 
tains some of the best Orations, Speeches, 
and Lectures delivered in this country and 
Europe, and a vigorous ventilation of the 
subject of public speaking. 

The Personal Department contains in- 
formation respecting the intellectual habits 
of distinguished Preachers and Speakers, 
and such glimpses of their private charac- 
ter as are warranted by good taste and 
Christian propriety. 

The Literary Department contains speci- 
men pages from the new books, which will 
enable the reader to tell whether he wants 
to read them through or not. 

The Editorial Department+will contain 
nothing sectarian, but something Christian 
and easily to be understood respecting the 
sins and follies of Church and State. 

This, in brief, is our plan. To see it 
worked out, the reader must subscribe for 
THE PULPIT. 

Over 5,000 applications have been re- 
ceived during the last three months. 

Commendations are pouring in upon us 
from all parts of the country. 

Let every Clergyman, Orator, Lecturer, 
Lawyer, and Bible Student give our peri- 
odical a trial. It takes the place of no 
other. It cultivates a long-neglected field. 
It is the only public journal of the kind in 
the world. It gives over sixteen large pages 
of reading matter. Send ten cents for speci- 





men copy. TERMS—$1 PER YEAR, 
THE PULPIT CoO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


Address 








VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A NEw Mernop oF LEARNING THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Jean Gustave 
Keetels, Professor of French and Ger- 
man in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 12mo. Price $1 75: 

A ce TO THE NEW METHOD IN FRENCH, 

3y J. G. Keetels. 12mo. Price 60 cents, 

mf First Book IN PHYSIOLOGY, 
For Public Schools. Price go cents. 

Hooker’s HuMAN Puys!toLocy anp Hy- 





GIENE. For Academies and general 
reading. By Worthington Ilooker. M. D., 
Yale College. Price $1 75. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND Hyaiene. By Prof. J. R, Loomis, 
President of Louisburgh Univ ersity, 
Penn. Beautifully illustrated. Price $1 25. 

BROCKLESBY’s COMMON SCHOOL ASTRON- 
OMY. I2mo0, 173 pages. Price 80 cents. 
This book is a compend of 

BROCKLEsSBY’s ELEMENTS OF AS 


Eu EMENTS OF 


RONOMY. 


By John Brocklesby, Trinity” College, 
Hartford, Conn. 12mo. Fully illus- 
trated. 321 pages. Price $1 75. 


THE E List NTs OF INTLLECTUAL PHILOs- 
opHy. By Francis Wayland, D. D. 
12mo. Price $1 75. 

This clearly written book is from the pen of a 
scholar of eminent ability. - 
SCHMI?Tz’s MANUAL OF 

RY: From the Remotest Times to the 

Overthrow of the Western Empire, A. D. 

476, with copious Chronological ‘Tables 

and Index. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 


ANCIENT Histo- 


T. R. S. E., Edinburgh. 12mo0, 466 pp. 
Price $1 75. 

THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT Con- 
NECTION WITH AMERICAN INstTiru- 
TIONS. By Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., 
President of State Normal Sc hoo, Alba- 
ny. I vol., r2mo. Price SI 50. Ad ipted to 


the wants of High Schools and Colleges. 
ALDEN’s Cirizen’s MANUAL: A Text- 
300k on Government, in Comiettion 
with American Institutions, adapted to 
the wants of Common Schools. _ It is in 
the form of questions and answers. By 
Joseph Al den, D.D., LL:D., President 
of State Normal School, Albany. In1 
vol., 16mo. P rice 50 cents. 
pag? Vhere i is no mo! wrtant secular stu 
the study of th of our own ¢ 






y than 







there is no book on ect sateen, compiehen- 

sive, and complete i s the volume before 

us.”—New York Lude pen t. 

PALMER’s PracricaL Book-Krerinec. By 

. Joseph H. Palmer, A. M., Instructor in 
New York Free Academy. 12mo, 167 pp. 
Price $1 00. Blanks to do. (2 Nos.), 


Key to do. Price 10 cents. 

HERSCHEL’s Ou J =e S OF ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., F. R. 
S., etc. Anew Rand sen from the fourth 
and revised London edition. Crown 8vo, 
with fine plates and wood-cuts. 557 pp- 
Price, cloth, $2 50. 
«*s San np le copies ot above sent te 

teachers only on rece 


SHEL DON 


each 50 cents. 


yd gf the 


pt 
'& CO. 






NEw YoOrK., 
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THE ROUND TABLE, 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Finance, Literature, Society and Art. 








THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a weekly journal of the first class which has achieved 
a success beyond what has ever hitherto been attained by any similar publication in the United States, In 


periodicals, as in all things else, the practical test is the unerring one. 


THE ROUND TABLE now has 


subscribers in every State in the Union, in the Canadas, in Great Britain, France, Germany and other Euro- 


pean States ; as well as in China, Australia, the East and West Indies, and the Sandwich Islands. 


It is far 


more widely quoted than any other American weekly journal, and its opinions are respectfully cited by the 


ablest papers and reviews in either hemisphere. 


While it is not claimed that 7HE ROUND TABLE 


excels the best English journals of its class, it zs emphatically claimed that it comes much nearer the highest 
foreign standards in its field than most other American publications come in theirs ; a fact which has been fre- 
quently recognized by the ablest and most experienced of judges, both American and Eng”‘sh. 


TERMS—$6 a year, invariably in advance. 


All the first-class magazines can be had on clubbing terms with THE ROUND TABLE at an average 
h. 


deduction of 25 per cent. trom the aggregate price of bot! 


THE WEEK, 
A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion, 


Is made up weekly from the cream of home and foreign journalism, and issued from the office of Tus 
K 


Rounp TABLE AssocIATION. 


There has recently been commenced in THE W2ZE. 


MADEMOISELLE 


MERQUEM, 


The new serial novel which Madame GEORGE SAND is contributing tothe Revue Des Deux Mondes. 


OPINIONS OF THE SECULAR PRESS. 

“*The Week’ isa gazette devoted to the best 
siftings of the American press during the seven days 
preceding its publication. We waited to see if it 

oy lted the chaff and selected the best flour 
bene having our say. If it continues as discrimi- 
nating as it has been, ‘ The Week’ may be called a 
press mirror.”"— Zhe Leader, New York. 

““A comprehensive view of public opinion in our 
own country and abroad, with a due admixture of 
science, fun, and gossip. Its pages are full of enter- 
tainment, and are printed in Peautiful style.” — Zhe 
Sun, New York. 

“The extracts exhibit the ideas of leading writers 
of all parties, political, religious, and social, and the 
paper will prove interesting to a considerable part of 
the public,” —7%e (NV. V.) Evening Post. 

“If that ubiquitous and unreasonable creature—the 
general reader—welcomes this new journal as warmly 
as the journalist is impelled by self-interest to do, its 
greeting will be a cheery one. -No bias is manifest in 
the selection of its contents.”—7Zhe (NV. Y.) Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“ Has fully vindicated its fitness to supply the need, 
the existence of which its establishment may be said 
to have revealed. Aswe glance over its pages, and 
find gathered for our convenience the best utterances 
of all the journals, representing both sides of the 
questions in agitation, and saving us at once the 
trouble of reading a great many newspapers and the 
lamentable ignorante resulting from not reading 
them, we feel that this is the thing we wanted 
when we knew not what we wanted.”— Zhe A meri- 
can Fournal of Mining, New York. 

“One of the best of our exchanges is a new pe- 
riodical recently started in New York, and published 
every Saturday, called ‘The Week,’ a reflex of home 
and foreign opinion. Its design, like that of the 
London ‘ Public Opinion,’ is to give selections from 
the contemporary press in an impartial spirit.”— 7he 
Daily News, Montreal. 

“Selected with care by those who understand their 
business, and the ouices are from every possible 
quarter, and upon every conceivable subject.” — Zhe 
Californian, San Francisco. 

“It is destined to attain popularity among all per- 
sons desirous of keeping posted in respect to the 
views of leading organs of public sentiment.”—7he 
Whig, Richmond, Virginia. 


TERMS—$3 A YEAR. 





OPINIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


“In our judgment the most correct, complete, and 

impartial reflex of the current public feeling of all 
the eclectic journals.” — 7he Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati. 
“ai Its motto, A udiatur et altera Pars, shows 
the spirit of the enterprise, and truly it seems that no 
side can complain that its arguments are not heard in 
*The Week.’ This periodical gives the most com- 
plete possible view of contemporary journalism.”— 
The Examiner and Chronicle, Boston. 

“The subjects are varied, and their arrangement 
excellent; while political subjects are treated, the 
articles are selected from the organs of all parties with 
perfect impartiality. To those residing away 
from the literary centres or whose time does not ad- 
mit of their culling the small amount of wheat from 
the abundance of chaff for themselves, this paper will 
be a welcome weekly visitant.”-—7he Methodist,N.Y. 

** Really a very admirable journal for those who 
wish to read both sides of the various questions dis- 
cussed in the political, scientific, and religious world. 
: Not open to the objection of in the least 
seeming to be biased.” —A/oravian, Bethichem, Pa. 

‘“* A sort of weekly encyclopedia of facts and senti- 
ments, domesticand foreign. It is excellent.”—7he 
Lutheran, Philadelphia. 

“ It is made up entirely of extracts from the leading 
journals in this country and England, not omitting to 
give pertinent paragraphs from journals printed in 
other tongues. We are much pleased with its plan.” 
~—The Universalist, Boston. 

“Gives a synopsis of the opinions of papers of all 
grades and shades. It isa sleds compendium.” — 
The Christian Advocate, Richmond. 

“ By half an hour’s reading one may become ac- 
quainted with the opinions advocated by the principal 
journals of the different political parties North and 
South on the various questions agitating the country.” 
The American Friend, Philadelphia. 

“A journal much reeded in this country, and de- 
serves a cordial cognition of its merits.”— Zhe 
Jewish Messengi r, New York. 

“Consists of extracts from different periodicals of 
all sects and parties, thus giving to the reader an op- 
portunity to learn the views of men differing from 

imself in politics and theology.”"—Zhe National 
Baptist, Philadelphia. 


SINGLE CoptEs 8 CENTS. 


THE ROUND TABLE and The WEEK are sent to one address at $7 50 a year, strictly in 


advance. 
very liberal terms. 


Remit by draft on N. Y., order, check, registered letter, or P. O. order only. 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, No. 132 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 


ApvERTISERS taking space in both The ROUND TABLE and The WEEK, will be granted 


Address 
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The Clergy, the Faculty, the Ladies, 
ALL RECOMMEND IT. 


The Philadelphia Sunday Times says: 


For invalids, convalescents, and debilitated, Hygienic Wine is a valid and efficient sub- 
stitute for Port Wine, and has been adopted by the U. S. Government for use in medical 
hospitals. 


HYGIENIC Wine 


BREG=1-10Y Uy NANI 


BS 


HAS FOR ITS BASE 


One of the Finest of Pure Wines, 


A Wine grown on the sunny slopes of Spain—the genuine jnice of the grape in all its 
purity, as bestowed upon us by the beneficent Giver. 


NOT INTOXICATING IN THE LEAST. 
Will supply a Want Greatly Felt in this Country. 


HYGIENIC WINE 


Is conscientiously recommended to LADIES as a Tonic which will soothe the nerves, re- 
new the blood, and greatly stimulate and invigorate the system. 

*, All persons of sedate habits—ministers, lawyers, and professional men, possessing 
constitutions more delicate than others of less confining labors—those who expend a great 
deal of vitality in brain work—will at once acknowledge the superiority of this restorative ; 
for while it acts as a wervine, imparting a genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none 
of the baneful influences of alcoholic preparations. 

It stands unrivalled as a toner of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, thereby creating a 
healthy appetite ; and we warrant that, upon trial, 


HYGIENIC WINE 


WILL BE FOUND TO BE THE 
FINEST, MOST DELICIOUS, AND HEALTHFUL TONIC KNOWN 











The La Fayette Journal says 

We must be permitted to say that it is superior to anything of the kind we have ever 
before tasted. 

The following certificate explains itself: 

We, the undersigned, members of the American Medical Association, having tested 
Hygienic Wine, and knowing its component parts, recommend it as a superior Tonic, and 
for the purposes fur which it is intended.—Siyned by fifty-six members. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


HYGIENIC WINE COMPANY, IMPORTERS, 
No. 33 Bromdway, New York. 





Hotroway’s Pitits—Liver Comp.arnt.--The insidious and destructive effects of ‘blue pill” ” on the 
system as a specific for this disease are now entirely superseded by the use of these mild, antiseptic, and vege- 
table remedies. They not only eradicate all traces of this complaint, but give vitality to the exhausted fune- 
tions, vigor to the impaired constitution, and energy to the emaciated invalid. For indigestion, biliousness, 
heart-burn, etc., they are the only safe cure. Sold by all druggists, 
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THREE SEWING MACHINES COMBINED IN ONE! 








THE 
Bruen Manufacturing Co’s New Cloth Plate 





PERFECTS THE WHEELER AND WILSON MACHINE TO MAKE 
THREE DIFFERENT STITCHES. 


By substituting this Plate for the old one, on the Machine, the operator is enabled to 
produce at will— 

ist. The “ Lock” (or Wheeler & Wrlson) Stitch, alike on both sides. 

2d. The “ Double-Loop” (or so-called Grover & Baker) Stitch. 

3d. The newly-patented Three-Thread Stitch (which, for Embroidery and Ornamental 
Sewing, is not equalled.) 

The possessor of one of these Plates can produce any or all of the above stitches, as 
may be desired—in fact, do all and every variety of work that can be done on either a 
Wheeler & Wilson. or Grover and Baker Machine, besides executing work that neither of 
those machines is capable of doing. 

At the last Fair of the American Institute, the embroidery executed by this Plate re- 
ceived the First Premium; while that done on the Grover & ‘hae Machine received the 
second Premium. 


PRICE OF CLOTH PLATE, which makes all the stitches, TEN DOLLARS. 
Addressys THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
No. 571 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. A. STEVENS & CO. 

















GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS. 





DIAMONDS AND OTHER Gems ARTISTICALLY Mountep. 





IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS, WATCHES, FINE FEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, AND OTHER FANCY GOODS. 


No. 40 East FouRTEENTH STREET, UNION SQUARE; 


NEW YORK. 





CONTENTS. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By Mrs. Edwards. (With an 
illustration by Gaston Fay) - 7-2 2 |) 8 GE SE 
Chap. LII, Once More. 
Chap. LIII. For Lire or DEATH. 
Chap. LIV. THE SALE OF ASHCOT. 
Chap. LV. CoNncLusIon. 
. THE LADY JACQUELINE. By Phoebe Cary 
. JAROCHO LIFE. By Mayne Reid - . - 
. GRASSES AND WILD FLOWERS. By H. Malan - - 690 
. A PROBLEM. By Henry James, Jr. (With an illustration by W. J. 
Hennessy) - - - . . 697 
. TO A LADY. By T. W. Parsons - : 707 
. FORCED MARCHES, By J. W. De Forest - : 708 
. BEECHDALE. Chapters IV. and V. By Marion Harland. (With an 
illustration by Winslow Homer) . - - - 7 
. TO A CAGED CANARY. By Lily Nelson - . - . . 732 
. MY NOTE-BOOK. By Anne M. Crane. (With an illustration by Sol 
Eytinge) ~ - - - - . - - - +e - 733 
I. A TRIP TO THE WYANDOTTE CAVE. By F.M. Gray - 746 
- OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. By Edward Howland - 757 
. APPLE BLOSSOMS. By May Mather - - : - 
» THE GALAXY MISCELLANY - : - : - - 762 
1. Faux PAS OF THE PrEss. By James Grant Wilson. 
2. LonpDON Docks, By N. S. Dodge. 
3. THE TOMPKINSES. By N. T 
4. THE Forest Fire. By Edward S. Ellis. 
5. ByronismM. By Walter S. McCann. 
. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet - - - 
1. THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 
2. WHO IS OUR SOVEREIGN? 
3. A NATION’S REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 
4. CHURCHES AND AMUSEMENTS, 
. LITERATURE AND ART =- - - - - - - . 
1. WOMEN WRITERS AND MrS. EDWARDS. By Eugene Benson, 
2. VARIOUS Books, By Richard Grant White. 
3. ART AND ARTISTS. By Stillman S. Conant. 


XVIL NEBULA. By the Editor - - . - . : 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS, 


Author of “Archie Lovell.” 





CHAPTER LII. 
ONCE MORE. 


HREE volumes have been filled in recording one year of Steven Law- 
rence’s life. The progress of the next can be told in almost as many 
pages. 

Is it not so in the actual experience of every one of us? A month, or two, 
or three months, will yield amplest materials—rich color, depth of passion, 
warmth, vigor, life—materials for a great deal more than one poor three-volume 
story! The history of the next year, or dozen years, may be summed up in one 
brief sentence: “ This man or woman continued to exist.” 

Steven Lawrence, after his return from Paris, continued to exist for another 
twelve months in Ashcot. He did more than exist—he worked. From the mo- 
ment in which the story of Dora’s disgrace, variously amplified, became known, 
it had been decided by all the gossips in Clithero that Steven Lawrence would 
give up his farm to a tenant or purchaser, and return again to his old, wild ways 
abroad. His heart had never been rightly in the land, Something, indefinable 
even to Clithero wisdom, had been wrong with the lad from the first. His life 
had been set awry—there was the truth !—by getting mixed up with the Squire’s 
family. He had been made too high for his own station, and now—now could 
be seen how much store those of a higher class had set on him! Of course, he 
would part from his land (not a few persons he'd decided opinions as to which 
portion Lord Haverstock would buy, and which the Squire), and go abroad 
again ; and about the best thing the poor fellow could do. What good coulda 
man of his age come to with a solitary fireside, old Barbara for his companion, 
and never a man in the parish—gentleman or laborer—that he could take fora 
friend ? 
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So said the Clithero world; and the Clithero world was wrong. Whatever 
were Steven Lawrence’s intentions for the future, it soon became evident that, 
for the present, he would hold on to Ashcot. On the very Sunday when Dora 
was brought back to Clithero, he made his appearance at Shiloh for the evening 
service, looking ten years older, the village girls said to each other, but with head | 
erect; dressed, not as his wife had always made him dress, but in his old yeo- 
man fashion, and with self-possessed demeanor too unobtrusive, too quiet, to be 
aught but genuime—the demeanor of a man not so much seeking to brave off, as 
to disallow, the suspicion of personal disgrace. Next morning at day-break he 
was up and out with his men. ‘“ My wife is dead to me,” he said, briefly, to 
Barbara, as he left the house (the story had been told her yesterday). “ You will 
see that everything belonging to her is sent back to the Dene, and from this 
moment forth we will mention her name no more. You and I will be alone 
for the future.” Then he went away to the fields; put his hand to the plough, 
the harrow—to whatever work was being done on the farm that morning—re- 
turned at noon, dined as he used to do in the kitchen, worked again till dusk. 
After this—the kitchen fireside and his pipe—Barbara, death-silent, with her 
sewing opposite, till bed-time ! 

And this day, varied, as far as work went, by the changing seasons—and only 
so varied—was the pattern following which the succeeding year went by; for 
Dora’s death made absolutely no change in his condition. He never put on 
mourning for her, thereby showing disrespect, it must be allowed, toward the 
family at the Dene, but the principles of a Christian man, Said the elders of 
Shiloh! (No sickly apologists. for human frailty! Men who, speaking on such 
subjects, would quote you the good old written law of stoning unto death without the 
camp, rather than any later instance of that law’s infringement! Dora Law- 
rence had sinned ; in sinning, had ceased to be Steven’s wife as much as if all 
the judges in England had divorced them. Should the husband she had sinned 
against mock the Lord’s house by wearing mourning in it for a castaway?) He 
refused firmly, quietly, to accept any remaining portion of her marriage dower, 
when offer of its payment was made him by Mr. Hilliard’s solicitor. The money 
had never been his ; he had no right to receive it ; and he took this opportunity 
of saying, with his duty to the Squire, that he hoped by Christmas to pay back 
all that had been advanced him for the improvement of his land. When he 
went beyond the farm, which was seldom, and chanced to meet Mr. Hilliard, he 
would salute him just with the simple respect of his boyish days ; but with no 
more than—“ How are you, Lawrence? how goes the farm?” and—“ Well, I 
thank you, sir,” passing on either side. Twice, twice only, he met Katharine 
Fane ; and each time they bowed ; then, with quick-averted eyes, like people who 
shrank guiltily from each other’s presence, went on their way—the past, and all 
the love it held, as rigidly dead as though a dozen winters had frozen above its 
grave! He was friendly still, on matters of horse dealing, with Lord Haverstock ; 
but no more. (Despite her horror of the “gentry’s ways,” Barbara thought at 
times she would sooner see him drinking French wines or playing cards, like young 
Josh, than leading the death-in-life that he was leading now!) Other society he 
had none. Once, with pride smitten, with his heart desolate, he had been able 
to sink—by intervals, at least—to the level of Mills and his associates—had been 
able to seek forgetfulness in such sources as men of their stamp term pleasure. 
This was impossible to him now. The barest thought of dissipation, coarse or 
refined, filled him with loathing. Did not dissipation remind him of Paris? 
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And so, in his ignorance, he fell passively back upon the compan onship that 
‘wise men declare to be the best source of all consolation—the companionship of 
solitude and work. 

Work, if it brought nothing else, brought its own material reward. By 
Christmas his debt to the Squire was paid off. By the following Spring there 
was promise of such crops in Ashcot as the land had never been made to yield 
since Joshua Lawrence’s death. Waving, weed-free grass fields; well-kept 
potato ridges ; the young corn green and upright ; the orchard showing abundant 
signs of Autumn plenty. And for whom? for what? Tired with work, Steven 
was returning one night from early-grass cutting—this ever-recurring question 
vexing his heart—a sharp bend in one of the lanes near Ashcot brought him 
suddenly upon the Squire. The usual salutation was exchanged between them, 
and Steven had already passed a step or two down the lane, when Mr. Hilliard 
reined in his horse, and, turning, held out his hand. “Lawrence,” he said, “ I’ve 
been anxious to see you; I’ve a message for you—come, shake hands, lad! 
Don’t keep up ill-blood forever. I’ve a message for you from Kate. You won’t 
refuse to hear it, I suppose ?” 

A flush rose over Steven’s sun-burnt face. “Of course I will listen, sir, to 
anything that you or Miss Katharine choose to say to me.” 

“Well, let the past be past, then, and be friends with us! Katharine’s mar- 
riage is fixed, as I suppose you’ve heard, for the nineteeth, not a week hence, 
and she wants you to come to it. A very quiet affair it will be—not abovea 
dozen people present. It grieves Katharine, and Lord Petres, too, that you 
should continue to be estranged from us.” 

“They are very good, both of them,” said Steven, turning away his face. 
“Tell Miss Katharine, please, that I am grateful for her kind intention in asking 
me. As to going, sir—you must know how impossible it would be for me to do 
that !” 

“ Well, well,” said the Squire, “if I speak honestly, I expected nothing less— 
only a year past, poor thing, and . . . ah, well, no need to open old wounds 
afresh! If you won’t come to the wedding, Lawrence, will you come and dine 
with me next Tuesday? This is my invitation, mind. Petres is coming down 
on some settlement business, and I am going to ask one or two of the Clithero 
people, yourself among them, to meet him. A men’s party only—Kate is still in 
London with her sister, and poor Mrs. Hilliard is too ill, I’m sorry to say, to 
appear. Now, Lawrence, I shall take it as a show of personal resentment to me 
if you refuse. Lord Petres, Katharine, all of us, wish the past to be done with. 
Surely this is a time when old wrongs should be forgotten.” 

Then Steven looked up full at the Squire. “The past can never be done 
with,” said he, “nor wrongs forgotten. I’m not that sort of man! and, indeed, 
my ~vish, as long as I remain in the old country, is to have nothing to do with 
any kind of society again. However, sir,” he added, “I accept your invitation. 
I will dine with you. It would ill become me, after all your kindness, were I 
churl enough to refuse.” 

And when he got home, for the first time for months past, Steven made men- 
tion of the Squire’s family to Barbara. “I’m going to dine at the Dene next 
Tuesday, Barbara—there’s news for you! I’m going to dinner-parties among 
lords and gentry once more. Lord Petres is coming down from London, and the 
wedding-day is fixed for the nineteenth. To think we never knew it! We are’ 
like people living in a prison, Barbara, you and I! never hear a bit of what’s 
going on, now-a-days !” 
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He sat down in his accustomed place beside the hearth, and, for a minute or 
more, talked on quickly, jestingly, of lords and ladies, of gossip and of weddings, 
Then, in a second, his voice broke—his face sank down between his hands—and 
Barbara, awe-struck, crept from the kitchen and left him alone. After a year’s 
stoicism, it had come to this. Nature was stronger than he; the man’s stout 
heart had given way at last. 


So much for Steven. Now for the manner in which Katharine, in her differ- 
ently-ordered life, had continued, during the past twelvemonth, to exist. The 
story, again, is short. Through many a long month after Dora’s death, she rose, 
went to rest, went to church, visited the poor at Clithero; endured, until she 
sickened at her own endurance, the sight of the low, white walls of Ashcot, 
across the bay. Then, when Spring came round, yielding to Mrs. Deering’s 
entreaty, went up to London, and, by degrees, drifted back—what, with lost 
delight in life, with paralyzed energy, can one do but drift ?—into the old London 
routine of two years ago. The day on which she was to become Lord Petres’ 
wife was settled for her (their marriage had been put off in November by reason 
of her mourning), and she saw Lord Petres, for an hour daily, at her sister’s 
house, and, at times, tried to persuade herself she was growing to love kim! 
And Mrs. Deering took her to dinners and to operas ; and if she found no zes: in 
conquests, she, at least, went back easily into the old habit of making conquests. 
And she dressed, with a certain languid renewal of interest in her own beauty ; 
and now—at the time Steven was busy with his grass-cutting—was deep in the 
counsels of jewellers and mantua-makers for her ¢rousseau. Katharine went on 
existing ; as common opinion goes, went on living ; and a very enviable, pleasant 
life, too. Aged, a good deal, people said ; had never looked the same after that 
dreadful misalliance of her cousin Dora’s ; ‘and, it was sadly visible, cared no 
more for poor, little Lord Petres than ever! But Aeart did not belong to the 
Fane nature. Look at Mrs. Deering, placid and contented with her terrible old 
General !—look at Mrs. Deering, and you see the future Lady Petres ; handsome, 
popular, decorous ; ice-cold to everything in the universe, as to her own house- 
hold! So prophesied the world, and truly. Katharine, herself, would have been 
the first to endorse the truth of the prophecy. 

Her marriage-day, I say, was now fixed not a week distant, and one after- 
noon, the same brightness in the London streets that there had been on the 
afternoon of Dora’s death, she found herself driving home with Mrs. Deering, 
after a long last visit on bridal business to the milliner. With a repugnance she 
would scarcely acknowledge to herself, Katharine had hitherto shrunk from 
trying on her wedding-dress ; and to-day, for the first time, had seen, shuddering 
as she saw, the reflection of the future Lady Petres, veiled, wreathed with orange 
blossoms, stately, as she would stand before the altar. A beautiful picture in 
the sisterly sight of Mrs. Deering ; an awful picture to herself; one that made her 
cheeks turn crimson, then white, and every pulse in her body throb with shame. 
“Steven, Steven, if it had been for him.” All through the sunny streets, as 
they drove back, and while Mrs. Deering talked, in cheerful voice, over the details 
of the approaching marriage, this cry rose from her heart. Oh, white wedding- 
dress ; oh, speaking of holiest vows—if all had been for him! How had the 
marriage feast been a consecrated one; the dress symbolic, indeed, of a heart 
given, in the whiteness of love, to its new allegiance ; the vows, not legal stipu- 
lations of a deed of sale, in the keeping of whose barren letter a cold future 
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would be spent; but love promises, through tenderest fulfilment of whose spirit 
all the years to come had been made sweet! 

Steven, Steven. His name rang through her brain with a persistency that 
grew at last into a positive bodily torture, and so to still it, as a child seeks to 
still a ghost-terror by calling on it aloud, she forced herse!f, with trembling lips, 
to bring out his name. “Steven Lawrence won’t come to my wedding, Bella, 
did you know? but he accepted the invitation, papa tells me, to dine with them 
yesterday. Perhaps it’s natural he should stay away, from the wedding, I 
mean ; but I’m glad to think he has dined once more at the Dene, and that he 
and Lord Petres have met. I’d like to think,” the wistful sound of her voice 
made this a question, “that I should see his face once more in this world!” 

“ But why should you not see it, as many times as you like?” replied Mrs. 
Deering, with characteristic generosity. “Steven Lawrence’s position has been 
awkward as regards you, hitherto, from the Warm way in which you espoused 
poor Dora’s part. But time softens everything. You and Lord Petres both like 
Steven Lawrence. I should think nothing would be easier and kinder than for 
you to invite him to Ecclestone.” 

“But before long he will have left England forever,” said Katharine. “I 
hear, at second-hand, of course—it’s more than a year since he has spoken to 
me; but the people in Clithero all say Steven Lawrence means to sell his farm 
and return to America. No opportunity of being kind to him with the Atlantic 
between us !” 

“Then ask him to Ecclestone, without delay,” said Mrs. Deering ; “though 
really, in these days, a man’s going to India or America scarcely seems more to 
separate him from his friends now than his going to Ireland. Space is so rela- 
tive, and—and talking of India, we have left out Freddy Marsland! Is there 
time yet, do you think, to send him a note?” And then again the conversation 
went back to the wedding breakfast and the wedding guests, and continued in 
the same channel until they drove up before Mrs. Deering’s house, in Hertford 
street. 

A lad, in the red and blue uniform, at sight of which so many a heart has 
turned cold, was standing before the front door as the carriage stopped. “Tom!” 
cried Mrs. Deering aloud (“ Tom” was the Deerings’ oldest son at school at 
Brighton). “Steven!” said Katharine’s heart; both women’s fears at once 
going to what was dearest to them on earth. Mrs. Deering leaned forward and 
beckoned the messenger to the carriage. She was not generally a weak or an 
impulsive woman, but her hand shook as she took the envelope and glance at its 
address. “Thank God!” she cried. “Kate, my dear,” handing it to Katharine, 
“the message is to you. It can’t be very important!” 

Katharine broke open the envelope ; the telegram was from Lord Petres, and, 
by some quicker process than reading, she knew its contents. “I must go down 
to Clithero,” steady-voiced she began, then turned with a face all changed and 
ashen to her sister. “I have not a moment to lose.” 

“Kate, Kate, what has happened? Mamma—Lord Petres ?” 

“Steven Lawrence has had a fall from his horse; he is badly hurt, and I am 
going to him. It is a quarter-past six now,” for she had taken out her watch, 
and was looking at it. “I shall be in time for the seven o’clock train from Lone 
don Bridge. Do you go with me, Bella?” 

“Go with you, Kate! Can you ask such a question? Of course, if you 
really think our presence necessary, I go with you.” And then a servant having 
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come out of the house, Mrs. Deering sent such messages as were needful to the 
General, among others that she believed Miss Fane and herself would return by 
the latest train to-night ; and the sisters drove away. 

For a long time not a word passed between them. At last, as they were going 
through the city, Mrs. Deering laid her hand on her sister’s. “Collect yourself, 
Kate,” she said. ‘Remember Lord Petres’ feelings, above everything.” 

“ Don’t talk to me,’, said Katharine, shrinking, as though a touch were agony 
to her; “I can’t bear it!” 

And then “Steven, Steven!” the old burden, death-toned now, rang through 
her heart. They were not divided, finally, it seemed. She was destined to look 
upon his face once more in this world ! 


CHAPTER LITI. 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


THE twilight was deepening fast as they stopped before the arched stone 
entrance of Ashcot farm. 

“ Thank God you are here, Huntly!” said a voice, and at the same instant 
the Squire appeared at the door of the carriage. “I was afraid—what Katharine, 
Bella, only you! I hoped it was the surgeon from town. Lord Petres tele- 
graphed for him hours ago, and as it was possible he might be here by this train, 
Huntly promised to be at the station to meet him.” . 

“ And how is he, papa? how is poor Steven going on?” said Mrs. Deering, 
when they had got out of the carriage. “You are to wait for us;” this to the 
lad who had driven them from the station. “How is he? Lord Petres’ telegram 
was so short, and we were so extremely anxious, that—” 

“ Papa,” interrupted Katharine, in a strange, compressed sort of voice (she 
was standing almost on the spot where she had stood with Steven that night she 
had rejected him, two years ago; there was the mulberry, whose boughs he had 
lifted aside for her to pass ; there were the old-fashioned flower-plots ; there was 
the low farm house, alas, with unaccustomed lights shining in its windows to- 
night), “tell me the worst; is Steven—” 

“ Steven has had as narrow an escape as ever man had of his life,” cried the 
Squire, quickly. “Still, Kate, you know we must trust in Providence, and 
Huntly seems to speak well about the broken arm, and—and for the rest we must 
await the opinion of the London surgeon. The poor fellow suffers horribly when 
we attempt to move him,” went on Mr. Hilliard, unconscious of the torture he 
inflicted upon one of his hearers ; “so at Petres’ request he has been left quiet 
down stairs, just where they first laid him. Nay, Kate,” (for while he was speak- 
ing, Katharine had turned away toward the house), “Petres is here, and I will 
call him, if you like, to speak to you, but you had better stay outside. Huntly 
says the only thing we can do at present is to keep the patient perfectly quiet, 
and his poor old servant is watching over him.” 

“And how—/ow did it happen?” said Mrs. Deering. “A broken arm! I 
had no idea it was so terribly serious ; Kate, dearest, Papa is right ; we must not 
run a risk of disturbing him.” Mrs. Deering would have taken her sister’s hand ; 
but again Katharine shrank away from her touch. “Was it a trial of a horse, or 
what? We know nothing except the sad, sad truth, that the accident took 
place!” 
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“It happened,” said the Squire, lowering his voice, “because Lawrence 

- wanted to get rid of his life! Till the hour of my death I’ll say that. Petres 

does nothing but reproach himself about it; but I say no man would have ridden 

at the fence Lawrence did, in cold blood, and with his brain unheated by wine, 
unless he had been tired of his life.” 

Upon hearing this Katharine turned and came back a step or two. In the 
glimmering twilight Mrs. Deering could mark that a shade one degree more livid 
than before had spread over her face. “Tell me about the accident, papa. I 
can bear it. Tell me, word for word, what happened, and then—then I will go 
in and see him.” 

“ Well, you know, Kate, how you bade me ask him to dinner; I asked him; 
forced him to say yes—there’s the folly for which / reproach myself,” added the 
Squire, huskily—“and he came. During dinner, I don’t suppose he spoke a 
dozen words—natural enough he should be constrained—bitter thoughts of old 
days—his own marriage breakfast held in that very room—overcame him, of 
course, and I must say received all Petres’ attempts at conversation pretty 
curtly. At last, when the wine came in, he began to thaw—drank glass after 
glass, not so much like a man enjoying himself as like one resolved to bring up 
his spirits to a certain point, and by-and-by grew noisy, as I had never seen him 
in his life. Haverstock was there, and Jack Ducie, and I needn’t tell you the 
talk soon got to horses. Every one had his story to tell of exploits, hair-hreadth 
as all after-dinner exploits are, and at last Steven Lawrence told his. Some 
story of a leap, you girls won’t need to hear the details of—” 

“No, no, papa. Oh, goon!” interrupted Mrs. Deering, with agitation. 

“A leap that he took years ago on a little mustang of his. in Mexico. When 
the story was told, every one at the table remained silent fora moment. Then 
Petres turned—he was sitting next to poor Steven. ‘Lawrence,’ he remarked, in 
his solemn way, ‘this really is a most astonishing fact. Would you mind repeat- 
ing it again? I should wish to record ow many feet this little mustang of yours 
covered.’ ‘My Lord!’ cried Steven, looking round flushed and excited, ‘do 
you mean to doubt the truth of what I say, then?’ ‘ Not.in the least, not in the 
least,’ said Petres. ‘I merely want to know, as a fact worthy of record, how 
many feet this little mustang of yours is said to have covered.’ Well,” went on 
the Squire, “I’ll make a short story of what followed. Steven lost himself, 
There’s the truth of it! Said he wasn’t going to have his word doubted by any 
man; was ready to take exactly the same leap, measured, on his half-bred Irish 
mare, and back himself for whatever amount my Lord chose. ‘ But, my dear sir, 
I am not a betting man,’ said Pettes, with admirable temper. ‘I am profoundly 
ignorant of such matters, and only imagined the leap to be an extraordinary one. 
If anything I said implied a disbelief in your statement, I retract it, or, rather, 
apologize to you at once.’” 

“So like Lord Petres,” murmured Mrs. Deering, in parenthesis. 

“ Well, you know—no, you don’t know—what it is to reason with a man only 
half sober. ‘I want no apologies,’ said Steven. ‘I want nothing more from any 
man than that he should hold to what he says. We needn’t make the bet a high 
one, my Lord,’ he added, ‘if you are really so averse to backing your opinions.’ 
To have argued with him,” said the Squire, “would have been worse than to let 
him have his way. The hour for deciding the bet was fixed for twelve o’clock 
next day, Haverstock and myself as umpires ; and soon afterward the party broke 
up. Neither I nor any one at the table expected Steven, in cold blood, would 
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wish to hold to such a madman’s wager ; and when he made his appearance at 
the appointed hour next day, we affected, all of us, to treat the matter as a joke. 
‘I never say a thing over-night that I am not prepared to stand to in the morn- 
ing,’ said he, coolly. ‘I was heated with wine when I told the story, and I spoke 
unjustifiably to you, my Lord,’ turning to Petres. ‘I beg to apologize for my 
language ; and now, if you please, gentlemen, we will go on with business. I 
have plenty of work to do carting my hay to-day.’” 

“ Kate, child,” went on the Squire, after a moment or two, “ you will under- 
stand better than Arabella what sort of leap it was that Steven backed himself 
to take. You remember Hatchett’s field? the end, I mean, bounded by the sunk 
fence, and with the steep, broken bank—half stones, half bushes, on the other 
side?” 

“TI remember,” said Katharine, still in the same odd, hushed voice, “I re- 
member it exactly.” 

“Well, Steven chose the very gap where the drain is widest (we measured, 
and found it as near as possible equal to the distance he boasted of having 
covered on his mustang), a gap seven or eight feet broad between the alder 
bushes that fringe all that end of the field. Now, I don’t call it, by any means, 
an impossible leap,” said the Squire, growing excited; “but I call it one of the 
nastiest, most treacherous leaps a man well mounted could take; and Steven 
wasn’t well mounted! That Irish half-bred of his is as clever a mare as I ever 
saw, across a close country. To the last, Haverstock thought, indeed, she could 
do it; but she had neither strength nor courage for such a fence as this. Long 
before they reached the ditch I saw from the way she went how it would end. 
Steven was able to keep her head pretty straight during the gallop; but at the 
very moment she rose, well though he lifted her to her work, the mare swerved 
violently aside. A moment later we saw the poor brute struggling in vain to 
make good her landing among the stones and bushes of the opposite bank ; then 
she rolled back heavily, crushing her rider beneath her into the ditch. Haver- 
stock and I were the first to reach the spot. We extricated Steven as well as 
we could from beneath the mare, who was unhurt, and found him stunned, and 
with a face like death. I tried to raise him; he was like a log in my hands— 
his right arm dropped loosely at his side. By this time Petres had come up. 
He knelt down—poor little Petres !—in the muddy ditch, and Steven opened his 
eyes. ‘I was a fool, my Lord,’ he said—‘a headstrong idiot. ’Twas no fault of 
your’s.’ Then fainted ; and we brought him home.” 

Without uttering a word, Katharine walked on to the porch. The door stood 
open. Steven’s favorite terrier sat outside, gazing, with head erect, down the 
path, as though, in his dog wisdom, he knew succor might come that way for his 
master, and moved aside, without bark of welcome or of warning, for her to 
pass. There was no need, Katharine felt, for her to ring—no need to ask if she 
could be admitted! The presence which sets ceremony at naught was upon 
Ashcot. Barbara, forgetful of everything save him she watched, had, for the 
first time in forty years, left doors and windows open to-night. With her heart 
throbbing till every throb was agony, she went past the little parlor; was con- 
scious, rather than saw, that Lord Petres stood within; then on to the kitchen. 
The door stood open; a hand lamp, flickering in its socket, was on the mantel- 
shelf ; the embers of a few smouldering logs upon the hearth cast a soft red glow 
around ; and then—on a bed hastily put together upon an old-fashioned wooden 
stretcher—she saw Steven; Barbara, her head bowed down within her hands, 


Sitting beside him. 
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He lay, as they had brought him home, in his riding clothes, his broken arm, 
with the coat sleeve cut asunder, resting, in its splints and bandages, upon his 
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chest, the other motionless at his side ; his face white as a face dead since yes- 
terday. Katharine Fane waiked forward, stood by Steven Lawrence, gazed at 
him, then sank—strong contrast to that homely farm kitchen, in her gleaming 
silk, her London bonnet, her delicate laces !—at his side. And, upon this, Bar- 
bara lifted her head, recognized what visitor had come here, and, rising (stately, 
implacable even in extremity of her own great sorrow), stood and watched her. 
This fine lady, who had come, in her lady’s gew-gaws, to enact some last pre- 
tence of grief, some last foolery of remorse, by the deathbed of the man who 
had loved her, and whom she had ruined! 

Presently came the sound of steps, the stealthy rustle of another silk dress, 
down the narrow passage; and Mrs. Deering and Lord Petres stood at the 
kitchen door. Katharine’s senses told her that they were there, as her senses 
told her the clock had given warning to strike, that a moth was beating round 
the lamp upon the mantel-shelf. Her heart knew one thing only—that Steven, 
her life, lay before her dying! Minute after minute she knelt there, not even 
Barbara seeking to interrupt her—knelt there, tearless, speechless, as a woman 
might kneel beside the death-quiet face of her first-born; then, unashamed as 
though she had heen his wife for-years, took his work-browned hand, held it 
awhile meekly to her breast, and kissed it. Pride, shame, the presence of her 
affianced husband—what had she to do with these? and Steven dying! 


ie) 


such highly-wrought nerves! 





“ Poor, dear Katharine! so soon overcome 
whispered Mrs. Deering, before whose mind a foreboding worse than death was 
arising. 

“Poor Katharine—ay, poor, indeed!” replied Lord Petres, with more agita- 
tion on his face than Mrs. Deering had ever seen it wear before. ‘“ Don’t you 
think we had better go?” and he drew his future sister-in-law’s hand under his 
arm. ‘We are not wanted here, I think.” 

“ They went back to the parlor, and listened silently (what could even Mrs. 
Deering, out of a world-wide stock of formulas, find to say. just now?) to the 
heavy ticking of the old house clock, to the dismal sound of the bats’ wings, as 
they beat with ominous persistency against the window, to the mournful whine 
of Steven’s little terrier in the porch outside. After five or six minutes had 
passed like this, Katharine came in. She closed the parlor door, and walked up 
to her sister’s side. Her features looked drawn and rigid. The soft-brown eyes 
gleamed, anguish-stricken, from a bloodless face. “You are going, I suppose,” 
she said (God! could that be Katharine’s voice ?), so I thought I’d speak to you 
first. I shall stay here till—till—” 

“Kate,” cried Lord Petres, coming forward and taking both her hands, “ this 
is the bitterest hour of my life. I would have given everything I possess to 
have withheld Steven Lawrence from carrying the wager out. Don’t you re- 
proach me!” 

*Reproach!” she repeated, neither returning his pressure nor taking away 
her hands; just leaving them, a cold, leaden weight, in his. “Why should I 
reproach you, Lord Petres? Steven Lawrence was tired of his life. I had 
spoiled it forhim. . . and he threwitaway. . . and my heart is broken! 
Who but me is there to reproach ?” : 

“My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Deering, “this is too sad! You are overcome to 
a most unnecessary extent; but you never cou/d bear the sight of any one in 
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pain, you know. Indeed, indeed, Lord Petres, 1 think it our positive duty to 
take Katharine away!” 

“ Duty!” cried Katharine, and now her hands fell from Lord Petres’, and she 
stood looking blankly in Mrs. Deering’s face. “Ah, 1 think I have heard that 
word a little too often! Wasn't it duty that made me turn from Steven long 
ago, when . .. I cared for him; I may say it now !—and it would have been my 
honor and my crown to have become his wife? Hasn’t it been duty that has 
made me keep to my engagement to you, Lord Petres? Through all these 
months, when my heart has been “eve, to promise, to mean, still to marry you?” 

“ Katharine, Katharine, collect yourself!” exclaimed Mrs. Deering. “ You are 
overwrought. You will bitterly repent all this romantic, overstrained sentiment 
when you have had time to reflect. The carriage is waiting for us, and—” 

““My place is here,” interrupted Katharine, shortly. “ Don’t trouble your- 
self about me, Arabella. My place is here—by Steven. It pains me horribly 
... even yet... to tell the truth!” and, as she said this, she turned again 
toward Lord Petres. 
generous to me throughout. I thought, you know, 1 might have gone through 
my life without being forced to speak it! I thought, when I was your wife, I 


could hide, even from my own heart, how I had once cared for a man so much 


“To you, above all, Lord Petres, who have been truthful, 


beneath me. But death—death !—levels all things. ... The truth is wrung 
from me at last! My place is at Ashcot so long as there’s a chance of Steven’s 
wanting me, and I must stay here.” 

A flush, if not of absolute emotion, of something very near akin to it, had risen, 
while Katharine was speaking, over the solemn, white face of little Lord Petres, 
He stood for a full minute meditative ; then, out of the upright soul of the man 


—free, for once, from all small selfishness, from all Jococurvante philosophy, real 


or affected—came these words: * You are right, Kate—very right. Of course, 
your place is with Lawrence—poor fellow !—in his hour of need. I am more 
grateful to you, love you better, if that is possible, than ever, for speaking to me 
as youhave spoken. Mrs. Deering, shall I see you to your carriage ? you ordered 
it to wait? Mr. Hilliard, I know, means to stay at Ashcot, at least till the 
arrival of the surgeons ; and so will I and Kate.” 

“ Kate—stay here—at Ashcot!” stammered Mrs. Deering. “Ah, yes; and 
in the morning things will be explained between you, and—” 

“ And in the morning, and for ever after, we shall be to each other as we are 
now,” said Katharine. ‘What! do you think I could grieve for one man as I 


grieve for him who lies here to-night, and marry another to-morrow? Lord 
Petres,” holding out her hand to him, “ you know me better than that!” 
Lord Petres took the cold hand she offered, and carried it to his lips. “I 


know that I shall never alter toward you, Kate,” he said, simply and gravely. 
| 


“1 know that to-morrow, or a year, or ten years hence, if it should chance—such 
things have been—that you change your mind, you will find me exactly the same 


as if to-night’s explanation had not occurred.” Then he took up his hat from 


the table, crossed the room, and, with his accustomed elaborate courtesy, offered 


his arm to Mrs. Deering. 
Poor Mrs. Deering! The universe was melting bodily beneath her feet. 
Katharine—the wedding invitations issued, preliminary anouncements in the 


“* Morning Post,” white silk, orange blossoms, all in readiness—had thrown her- 


avi 


self at Steven Lawrence’s side, kissed his hand, declared her love for him! A 


sister of hers, on the eve of making one of the best marriages in England, had 
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declared, in the presence of her affianced husband, her love for a working man! 
A working man who might, or might not, be dying; this was a detail with which, 
at the present moment, Mrs. Deering’s.overburdened spirit could not be expected 
to trouble itself. Katherine, deliberately, and for Steven Lawrence’s sake, had 
broken off her engagement with Lord Petres! The world was an anarchy—the 
hideous result of democratic opinions ; the horrible living spectre of Equality 
loosed before her; only one small olive branch of hope visible—the arm of a 
peer of the realm at this present moment offered to herself! 

She takes it and quits the house; her silken skirts, with indignant rustle, 
sweeping down the plebeian farm-house flowers (that rise odorous and elastic 
instantly) on either side of the garden path, and finds herself breathless, voice- 
less in the liveried carriage that brought her from the station. “To the Dene, 
mum ?” says the country lad, touching his hat. “To the station,” answers Mrs. 
Deering, “and quick, that I may be in time for the last train to London.” After 
which, she shakes hands with Lord Petres, tries to murmur a fitting adieu, but 
finds no human speech adequate to the occasion, and so makes her exit. Another 
actor gone from the {ast-closing story of Steven Lawrence’s life. 

Katharine stood for a minute or more just as they had left her. Then, the 
sound of the receding wheels telling her that she was indeed alone, she laid 
down her bonnet and shawl—not since Dora’s days had the homely Ashcot 
chairs been honored with freight so delicate—and went back to the kitchen. 

The tall figure of Barbara—such silent, tearless despair upon her fine old 
face—confronted her as she entered. “I can do all he’ll need, alone,” she said. 
“]T want no fine ladies here, Katharine Fane.” 

“Fine ladies,” repeated Katharine, sorrowfully. “I’m no fine lady, only a 
repentant woman, broken-hearted! Won’t you have me here? I'll stay quiet, 
very quiet, at his side.” 

“Your repentance comes too late, said Barbara. But something in the 
“fine lady’s ” face or voice must have touched her, for she moved brusquely aside 
to let her pass. And after this, for another hour and a half, the two human 
hearts that loved him best kept mute watch together over poor, unconscious 
Steven ! 

An hour and a half—at the end, Katharine’s reward came. He turned ever 
so little ; something like color passed over his ashen face, and his lips moved. 
“Katharine””—old Barbara, who was bending over him, made a sign to Miss 
Fane to approach. And then, humbly, timidly, the “fine lady” crept up to 
Steven Lawrence’s pillow ; with a soft, cold hand touched his forehead ; stooped 
and whispered—shall I attempt to guess what words ?—to senses that, after the 


> 


moment’s awakening, were already dull and unheeding once again. 

About midnight the Squire and Lord Petres, still anxiously waiting in the 
little parlor, heard the approaching sound of carriage wheels; and this time 
were not disappointed. It was the Clithero doctor, and with him the surgeon 
who had come down by special train from London. The Squire went softly to 
the kitchen and beckoned Katharine out. Dimly she was conscious that Mr. 
Huntly wished her good evening ; that some stranger bowed to her; that some 
other figure glided away as she entered the parlor. (Poor little Lord Petres! 
while she lives Katharine will never know how he stood that night, cloakless, 
shivering in the porch, to leave her undisturbed ; an act from Lord Petres, rival- 
ing some that have gained the Victoria Cross for other men!) Then the two 
surgeons, accompanied by Mr. Hilliard, went away to the kitchen, and she was 
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left alone, to hope, to sicken with expectation, to despair. Which heart among 
us but holds the memory—memory, alas ! that needs no whetting—of some such 
hour as this? ... By the time the sound of approaching footsteps told her the 
consultation was over, day had risen ; the cheerful farm-yard noises were stirring 
behind the house, the larks singing above the clover fields, blithely, as if to-day 
should usher no pain, no death into the world. Katharine walked across to the 
open parlor door, and there numbed, passive, waited to hear the worst. The 
London surgeon’s was the first face she saw. A few uncertain words she faltered 
out, then stopped. Now that the moment had come, her lips cou/d not frame 
themselves into the question she had coveted, through this eternity of suspense 
to ask ? 

“There is cause for gravest anxiety, dear lady,” said the surgeon, very gently. 
(Horrible, if Mrs. Deering had but known it, he judged, not from siiks and laces, 
but from the quivering lip, the suppliant voice, that this woman was his patient’s 
wife!) “But Mr. Lawrence is young, and has a constitution so unbroken, that 
that we may hope—” 

“Hope!” And upon this a great sob broke from Katharine’s heart, and she 
heard no more. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE SALE OF ASHCOT. 

For more than a week it was a hand-to-hand struggle; for one hour life 
seeming to have a chance of victory; for the next, death. And during this time, 
while Steven was unconscious, or conscious only at fitful intervals, Katharine 
Fane watched beside his pillow. Mrs. Deering wrote her expostulatory notes, 
never answered, or perhaps opened. The Clithero world talked and grew silent. 
Barbara rebelled for half a day against the invasion of Ashcot by “any more 0’ 
them Fanes, with their gentry’s fancies, giving trouble and fussing, and the 
Lord’s hand heavy on the house!” Then, finding that this member of the Fane 
family had no fancies, and gave no trouble; finding, too, that her presence 
soothed Steven more than all Mr. Huntly’s physic, she endured her services, 
nay, thanked her for them ; would bring her tea or food, and order her to take it, 
“Tf not for your own sake ma’am, for his.” An order which (coming from poor 
Barbara’s lips) Katharine, many a time, well-nigh choked herself sooner than 
disobey. 

Nine days this lasted ; then Steven began to mend ; was too weak to move in 
his bed; but was able to take whatever nourishment they allowed him, and, 
when he spoke, fever and the delirium of fever alike past, spoke reasonably. As 


soon as things reached this point, Katharine took herself quietly away from 


Ashcot. <A niece of Barbara’s was sent for from Canterbury to do the house- 
work, and Barbara, alone and unaided, waited on her master in his convales- 
cence. 

It was mid-June when the doctors pronounced his danger over. By August, 
Steven, a shadow of himself, tottering, hollow-eyed, was able to creep about the 
garden on a stick, or sit out in the sunshine beneath the porch. He did not pro- 


sress, the doctor said, as he had done at first. Nota single bodily symptom was 


bad; he slept without fever at night, ate tolerably, his injured arm was going on 


all right, but still his progress was slow. ‘ Lawrence wants heart in himself,” 


Mr. Huntly said at last to Barbara. “ There’s no need for me to physic him any 
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more. All he wants is interest in his own recovery. Now, if you could per- 
suade him to get change, if it was only ten miles away, it would do him good.” 

Barbara received this advice in silence ; thought it over while she cooked the 
dinner ; then when Steven, as usual, had gone out into the porch to smoke—he 
vas allowed two half pipes of the mildest tobacco daily—came and stood by 
him. “A fine afternoon, Steven; not so hot as it was yesterday, I’m thinking.” 

He went on silently with his pipe. During the last few days he had got 
strangely taciturn, never answering any question unless positively forced upon 
him. “Now, if you was to have out the spring-cart and the old mare, and 
let James drive youa bit; just get a breath of fresh air, if ’twas only a couple 
of miles off.” 

He shook his head, and still made no answer. 

“Well,” said Barbara, “ we’ve all our own ways of thinking, but if 7d been 
sick to death, and there had been them that had come, and sent, ay, three and 
four times a day, to ask for me, I’d have the civility to give them a thank-you for 
their pains as I mended. There’s the Squire, as you know, here every morning 
of his life, and when you were ill and at your worst, Miss Katharine was scarcely 
away from Ashcot. But it’s no concern of mine, any of it!” And Barbara, at 
this point, made a feint of retreating into the house. 

Steven laid down his pipe. “Come here, Barbara ; you always go away when 
I want you. Did... did Katharine Fane really come to ask for me when I 
was ill?” 

“She was here every day of her life,” said Barbara, jesuitically. 

“Come nearer, sit down. Is she married yet? I have never remembered it 
to ask the Squire.” 

“ Katharine is not married, or wasn’t yesterday.” 

“ But engaged to Lord Petres all the same?” 

“Why do you ask, lad? What should I know of Katharine Fane’s love 
affairs ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Barbara; I’d strange thoughts in my head when I was 
ill, and I don’t rightly know yet which were real and which false. . . . Now, I 
could have sworn I remember some one besides you standing at times by my bed- 
side!” cried Steven, looking at her eagerly as he spoke. 

“Mr. Huntly stood there, and the London doctor, and the Squire, and, as 
you bettered, my niece, Marianne,” said Barbara, sententiously. 

“ Ah, I see, my brain was confused. I talked, I raved a great deal, didn’t 
1 a 

“A great deal, Steven. No need to go over all this now.” 

“T’ll never speak of it after to-day. Just tell me what £énd of nonsense I 
you used to talk, and—and if any one but you listened to it.” 

“You must go to some one with less on their minds than me if you want a 
sick man’s ravings remembered,” said Barbara. “ You talked of those that are 
dead and gone I mind, and of scenes that were no credit to you, too, Steven. So 
much on this card, so much on this—and French words, too (you, that in your 
right mind, can know no more o’ the French than me), and of a lady and page : 
this for hours and hours together ; a lady and page looking down and mocking 
you from the wall, and nothing there but the picture of your poor grandfather, 
that never mocked man or child in his tife.” 

“ And this was all? Don’t deceive me—this kind of rubbish was all? And 
no one heard me but you?” 
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“Steven, I told you just now I’d no memory for sick men’s ravings. I’ve 
heard too many of them in my life.” 

“ Barbara,” he turned his face slowly away, and with his stick traced mean- 
ingless ciphers on the path, “did ... Katharine Fane ever stand by my side 
when [ was sick?” 

“ She did,” answered Barbara, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘The Squire 


was there, too, and me; it was the day your fever was at its head. The Squire’s 


family couldn’t have thought more of you if you’d been one of themselves by 


blood,” she added, “and that’s why I say you might ave the manners to ride 
over and return them thanks now.” 

“Go and bid James harness the old mare. Ill start at once. A? ence, do 
you hear? I’ve had a thought in my head for a week or more past, and now I’m 


decided. I'll carry it out to-day.” 

“But you'll put on one of your cloth suits, Steven? and I’ve made youa 
best silk sling, and—” 

“Will you go and order the cart round at once—this moment ?” he cried, 
petulantly. 

“And you'll put on a cloth suit, dear, while they harness Peggy?” 

“T'll do nothing of the kind. I’ll never put on any more gentlemen’s clothes 
while I live. I’m going to speak to the Squire on business—shan’t see either 
of the ladies, I guess, and this suit will do as well as any other. Now go at 
once, Barbara; don’t be obstinate.” 

And in ten minutes time, Steven, for the first time since his accident, drove 
away from Ashcot; Barbara, her hand to her eyes, watching him, with curious 
expression, as she stood a moment before shutting the great yard gates after the 
cart. The weather was sweet as spring, though the fields were already ripe for 
harvest. But cool as it was, the exertion of passing, even at Peggy’s pace, 
through the fresh air, made Steven faint, and by the time the cart stopped before the 
house door at the Dene, his face was almost as white as on that evening, when 
Katharine had looked upon it and believed it the face of death, in Ashcot 
kitchen. 

“The Squire is out, and Mrs. Hilliard has not left her room; but do you 
come in, Mr. Lawrence,” said the rosy Clithero girl, Katharine’s maid, who 
chanced to answer the bell. “Miss Fane is at home, and do you come in, sir, 
and rest after your ride.” And, with the ready compassion all women feel for a 
strong man in his weakness, the girl ran forward, holding out a plump wrist to 
aid him in his descent, then ushered him across the cool, flower-scented hall 
(past the spot where he and Katharine had bidden farewell upon his wedding- 


day) to the drawing-room. 


The door opened and closed; and Miss Fane, fairer, it seemed to hit han 
ever, in her soft summer dress, came out of the recess of the bay-window that 
looked toward Ashcot. She drew close to her visitor: held his hai ; mur- 
mured a kindly word or two of welcome; looked up with sorrowful eyes at his 
haggard face, at the gaunt, big figure, upon which the clothes hung so loosely ; 
at the disabled arm in its sling—then, shyly leaving his land go, bade him sit 


down in her mother’s ‘nvalid chair, and returned to her own place, four or five 


feet at least away from him. “It is very thoughtful of you to come and see us 


so soon,” she said, after a minute’s silence. 
“TI came because I wanted to thank you, Miss Fane,” answered Steven. Her 


heart sank at the weak, altered sound of his voice. ‘“ The Squire has been very 
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good in calling so often, and Barbara tells me, when I was at my worst, you used 
to come to Ashcot to ask after me yourself. I thank you, and him, too, for hav- 
ing so far forgiven me.” 

“ Forgiven!” said Katharine. “Oh, never speak of that now. All the for- 
giveness that was needed was from you to us.” 

“I thank you,” went on Steven; “and, before coming to the business part 
of my visit, I want to say one other thing. It was by my obstinacy alone that I 
met with the accident. Lord Petres did as much as a man could do to keep me 
from carrying out the bet. I hope you know this ?” 

She held down her face, and faltered something about her being sure that 
Lord Petres, in every action of his life, would act generously and uprightly to 
others. 

“I’m glad to hear you speak so,” said Steven, looking at her narrowly. 
“Since my accident, foolish fancies of all kinds have run in my head, and among 
them, at times, was the fancy that you and Lord Petres were not such good 
friends as you used to be. Don’t think me presuming. when I say I should have 
grieved to have found that true!” 

“Lord Petres and I are as good friends as ever,” said Katharine, still with 
downcast face ; “but that is all. Our engagement is at an end—has been so for 
many weeks past.” 

“*More’s the pity,” said Steven. “I hope you wont mind my saying so, but 
I’d rather, much, have thought of you as married to Lord Petres than to any 
other man, when I am far away.” 

“You will have to think of me as Katharine Fane, now and always,” she 
cried ; “and—I don’t know what you mean by far away. Are Ashcot and the 
Dene to be divided again, then? We had hoped not.” 

“ Ashcot and the Dene may very soon be one,” said Steven. “It was about 
that I wanted to speak to the Squire; but perhaps you will give him my mes- 
sage? I’m going back to America this fall—please God I get my strength 
again !—and Ashcot will be sold. Lord Haverstock would be glad to havea 
good part of it, I know; but the land lies so compact and handy, and has be- 
longed to our name so long, I’d sooner it should all go to one buyer. I have it 
in my mind,” he went on, “that the Squire likes the farm—just from words he 
has dropped at times about this field or the other—and so, if you'll tell him, 
please, with my duty, I came to offer him the refusal of it to-day. Afterall that’s 
past and gone, I should be glad, Miss Katharine, to think Ashcot belonged to 
your family at last.” . 

He had got back to his old, respectful way of speaking to her; to the way he 
had when he was a boy, and used to gather bunches of cowslips and ladies’ 
smocks for “little Miss Kate” in the lanes. And Katharine’s heart sank lower 
and lower. Once more, she saw her dearest chance of happiness drifting from 
her, and pride—no, a thousand times no; not pride, now! only the invincible, 
instinctive shame of her woman’s nature—forbade her to stretch out a hand 
toward its rescue. 

“Of course, if you wish to go, you will go; and I’ll give papa your message. 
Strange,” with a quickly-checked sigh this, “that you should insist upon living 
the life of a savage in the wilderness, instead of staying quietly among your 
friends in England!” . 

“ Ah,” answered Steven, “it’s very good of you to speak so; but the wilder- 
ness suits me best. My life, from the first day I came back to England till this, 
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has been one long mistake. Unstable though I am in most things, I can’t get 
over my savage habit of remembering things, Miss Katharine; there’s the truth! 
During the last two years I’ve tried, as you know, to forget what . . . what will 
go with me to my grave. Since my disgrace fell on me—you’ll forgive me for 
speaking so this once ?—I have tried to live it down—by force, you understand ; 
and at times it comes back upon me keener, more intolerable, than I felt it at 
the first. Such a life as I lead now couldn’t go on much longer. I haven’t the 
stuff in me, as I told you long ago, to keep me straight (without one influence 
that I’ve missed!) If 1 stayed in Ashcot I should just sink to such a life, most 
probably die such a death, as Josh’s, and—” 

“ Never !” interrupted Katharine, a sudden color in her face. “You have 
been ill, you speak with a sick man’s impatience. It is not in your nature to 
sink to such a life as you speak of.” 

“ But I think I know that it zs /” said Steven, with complete sincerity. “I’ve 
stayed in Ashcot for about fifteen months now—poor old Barbara, for my com- 
panion, the work of the farm to fill up my time—and I know that I have stayed 
long enough. The only life fit fora man like me is what you call the life of a 
savage in the wilderness—a life where there’s no need, at least, to play at danger 
over a piece of broken fence”—he glanced down at his disabled arm-—“ or to 
seek excitement, as I did in Paris, at a card table. Old Klaus (my mate I’ve 
often told you of) is expecting me. I’ve a letter from him in my pocket now, 
and, please God I get strong and have the sale of Ashcot settled, I'll be in New 
Orleans before Christmas. There’s no one to be wronged by my determination,” 
he went on; “I haven’t a relation belonging to me of the name of Lawrence, 
and I shall settle Barbara comfortably in Stanner’s cottage; that I must see 
about with the Squire, if he buys the farm, before I go.” 

And now Steven rose, feebly, slowly, and seemed disposed to take his leave. 
“Some day,” he said, “I shall ask you for a photograph to carry away with me 
—of the Squire.” 

owes.” 

“And a photograph of the Dene, if you will give it me.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And perhaps—you haven’t any, I suppose, that you could spare, of your- 
self?” 

“T have a vignette like the one that was sent to you in Mexico,” said Katha- 
rine. “Here it is,” loosening a clasp of her chain. “A conceited thing, you 
will say, to wear one’s own portrait; but you left the locket here one day 
that day I tore up the photograph—do you remember? .. . and I was sorry 
afterward, and put another in its place, and—and I have kept it for you!” And, 
after a separation of more than two years, the poor Vera Cruz locket once more 
lay in Steven’s hand. 

He opened it, examined it ; looked down, as if comparing the copy with the 
original, in Katharine’s face. “You have changed a great deal since then,” he 
said. “This is the picture of a girl’s face, and—and yet, Miss Katharine, I 
believe I’d rather have a picture of you as you are now!” 

A pale little smile came round Katharine’s lips. ‘ You are as flattering as 
ever,” she said. “Give me back the picture of my ‘girl’s face,’ and I’ll be pho- 


tographed expressly to please you, old and plain as I am now.” 

Steven held the locket tight within his hand. “If you will, you may give me 
another,” he said, coming closer to her side ; but I’ll never let the girl’s face go 
again, never !” 
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He did not look much like a sick man at this minute. The hue of returning 
health was on his cheek ; the expression of youth, of life, of passion, in his blue 
eyes. Suddenly, Katharine raised her face; for a moment faltered, and turned 
awfully white ; then—* Steven, why must you leave us all again ?” she cried, and 
held out two soft clasped hands for him to take. 

She had stooped—to conquer—at last; stooped, and won the happiness of 


her life. 


CHAPTER LV, 
CONCLUSION. 

He did not, you may be sure, take very long to gain the Squire’s consent ; 
and even poor Mrs. Hilliard, after her first pathetic exclamation—* What, is 
Steven Lawrence going to marry everybody ?” resigned herself, unmurmuringly, 
to the prospect of having her favorite child settled within two miles of herself 
for life. 

Barbara, therefore, was the only person high in authority left to propitiate ; 
and Barbara, Miss Fane decided, should be won by her powers of persuasion, 
not by Steven’s. Accordingly, next morning the Squire’s dog-cart drove over at 
an early hour to Ashcot; and, while Mr. Hilliard waited outside in the lane, 
Katharine walked up alone, with a beating heart, to where Steven was watching 
for her beneath the porch ; Katharine Fane, with a beating heart, walking up to 
the old farm-house—a suppliant for Barbara’s leave to become its mistress ! 

“ Barbara,” cried Steven, stepping outside the porch, and looking up at one 
of the bedroom windows, you are wanted—quick! Here is Miss Fane come to 
see you.” 

There was a minute or two of silence; then the old woman’s dignified step 
was heard descending the stairs, and erect, self-possessed (but not, Katharine 
thought, with the hardest expression of all upon her face), Barbara came out 
into the porch and stood before her visitor. She was dressed in her Sunday 
gown, with whitest cap and neckerchief. Katharine’s eyes detected these omens 
of good promise in a second, and spoke out boldly. “You expected me, Bar- 
bara, I’m sure you did. You know what I have come to say?” 

“TI expected my minister,” answered Barbara, coolly. “Steven, are you 
mindful that Mr. Lyie comes for private thanksgiving over your recovery, at 
noon ?” 

“T had forgotten all about him,” answered Steven; “but he'll be welcome. 
Never man had greater need or better heart to offer thanksgiving than I!” 

Another silence ; the bees humming round the honeysuckles and lavender, 
the tide washing upon the distant sands, as on the day of Steven’s first unex- 
pected return to Ashcot. “And you don’t know—you can’t guess at all what 
I’ve got to say to you?” cried Katharine, at last. 

‘I shall know when I’m told,” answered Barbara. “It’s ill for plain folks 
like me to be set guessing at this age of the world.” 

“ Barbara,” coming close to the old woman’s side, and holding up her lips to 
be kissed, “‘ Steven wishes to marry me, and I asked him to let me be the first 
to tell you. Will you like me for his sake ?” 

“1 knew how it would be, weeks ago,” said Barbara, her face all aglow with the 
reflected happiness it caught from Steven’s. “I knew from the hour the lad 
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mended that I should see you back some day, but ’twas no place of mine to 
speak.” 

“ And you will like me, for his sake, Barbara?” 

“And for your own, ma'am. I have done that from the first day you helped 
me nurse him ” 

“And of all my conquests, I hold my conquest over Barbara to be the great- 
est,” said Katharine, when, an hour or two later (the minister’s thanksgiving 
visit over, the patient little Squire sent back to the Dene), she was alone with 
Steven on the sea-walk. ‘Now you will sit down, please, with the beech tree 
to support you—yes, and let me put this plaid round you, sir. You are in my 
charge, and must obey.” And then, just on the spot where she had rejected 
him, Katharine took her place lowly, lovingly, at Steven Lawrence’s side, and 
felt herself the proudest woman on the earth. 


‘ " ae 
Why speak of other thin 


| rs ?—of the world’s surprise ?—of Mrs. Deering’s 





horror? even of Lord Petres’ letter of congratulation in which personal regret 
and desire for Katharine’s happiness were so generously expressed, so delicately 
blended? W hy take from, or add to, th¢ prettiest pie ture life ever gives us— 
the picture of two long paited, recon iled lovers, who love indeed! 

During many a future month—for the engagement, it was decided, must bea 
long one—they saw each other daily, and every day passed like those first golden 
hours in Ashcot garden. Once, only once, there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween them, and this was because Katharine, womanlike, would argue on contro- 

ersial subjects beyond Steven’s comprehension, and was over in five minutes. 


“Tf you knew how I long to see you cl inged,”’ s} c said, after an isterly side-at- 


tack upon the errors of dissent; “if you knew how my heart yearns toward the 


old true church, you would concede so much to me! Oh, Steven, we are to lead 
one life. Can we not hold one hope, one religion together, for the future ?” 


1 


“Why, to be sure we can,” answered Steven, opening his blue eyes wide at 


g 
the question; “only, of course, you'll never ask me to leave Sl iloh on a Sun- 


1 


a churchman by going to churchmen’s places 


day. I should no more be made 


p than I was made a fine gentleman by wearing fine gentlemen’s clothes 


of worshi 


in Paris. Tis true I never studied the difference between church and meeting- 


house at all,” he added, with humility ; “but it strikes me that, unless both are 
false, both must be true—in their way ; and its just a matter of birth which you 


belong to. Now I was born a Wesleyan.” 

And Katharine, who had been keeping in reserve a whole array of irresisti- 
ble polemical i 
rence might be 
think forgivin: 


for her, Steven Law- 
e not brought him to 


’). In his plain 





oL-s ’ 
workingman’s | est, perhaps, to take 


him, as she hagl first known, first loved him. And so, for the future, she took 


him—the dream of a picturesque church, all music, and incense, and painted 


angels, laid with many another dream, forever aside—and was contented. 
Winter came and went; February melted in sunshine, and 





it was high time, 
the Squire began to think, for something more substantial than love to be spoken 


I 
of. But Steven, in the matter of settlements, was obstinate. He had his farm, 
and Katharine had two hundred a year of her own, and, he hoped Mr. Hilliard 
1 


would forgive him, but they would both rather not accept further riches. So in 


1 
i 
the fresh spring evenings, while the lovers were wandering out-of-doors amid 


east wind and damp, and thinking it summer, all the Squire had to console him- 
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self with were fireside projects of what he could do for them in the future 
Whether it was good for the world to grow more radical or more conservative— 


whether the lines of demarcation between class and class ought or ought not to 
be maintained, were irrelevant questions that he had long ago ceased to think of. 
The only democratic possibility that concerned himself (possibility over which 
his kind heart loved in silence to brood) was . . . that the feet of Katharine 
Lawrence’s children should one day tread the old paths of the Dene—the voices 
of Katharine’s children call the old house home! All very well for lovers, in 
the hey-day of courtship, to talk about two hundred a year and Ashcot farm being 
riches. A time might come when Kate, and Steven, too, would be glad enough 
to find that other people had had a little more sensé, a little less sentiment than 
themselves ! 

So prophesied the Squire. Meanwhile the lovers held stoutly to their own 
misguided opinions ; and at last, when the world was green again, when hedge- 
row and orchard were hung in bridal white, were married. 


THE END. 


THE LADY JACQUELINE. 


6 “ALSE and fickle, or fair and sweet, 
| I care not for the rest ; 
The lover that knelt last night at my feet 
Was the bravest and the best! 
They may perish all, for their power has waned, 
And their glory waxéd dim ; 
They were well enough while they lived and reigned, 
But never was one like him ! 
And never one from the past would I bring 
Of that old forgotten line— 
The King ts dead! long live the King!” 
Said the Lady Jacqueline. 


“ In the old, old days, when life was glad, 

And the world upon me smiled, 

A pretty, dainty lover I had, 
Whom I loved with the heart of a child. 

When the vanished sun of yesterday 
Turns back from the shadows dim, 

It may bring the love he had for me, 
And the love I had for him! 

But since to-day has a better thing 
To give, 1’ll ne’er repine: 

The King is dead! long live the King!” 
Said the Lady Jacqueline. 


“Once, caught by the sheen of stars and lace, 
I bowed, for a single day, 
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To a poor pretender, mean and base, 
Unfit for place or sway: 

That was the work of glamour and spell, 
And the charm in a moment fled, 

As the sceptre from his weak hand fell, 


, — 


And the crown from his feeble head. 
But homage true, at last I bring 
To one of a royal line— 
The King is dead! long live the King! 
Said the Lady Jacqueline. 


pepe ers 


“ And yet it almost makes me weep; 

Aye! weep, and cry, alas! 

When I think of one who lies asleep 
Down under the quiet grass ; 

For he loved me well, and I loved again, 
And low in homage bent, 

And prayed for his long and prosperous reign, 
In our realm of sweet content. 

But not to the dead may the living cling, 
Nor kneel at an empty shrine ;— 

The King is dead! long live the King ! 
Said the Lady Jacqueline. 


” 


“By the one I held most true and dear, 
And called my lord, my own! 
I was set aside in a single year, 
And a new queen shares his throne. 
To him who is false, and him who is wed, 
Shall I ¢ 


Nay, the dead one is not half so dead 


ive my fealty ? 


As the false one is, to me: 

My faith to the faithful now I bring, 
And the faithless I resign— 

The King is dead! long live the King!” 
Said the Lady Jaqueline. 


“Yea! all my lovers and kings that were, 

Are dead and hid away ; 

In the past, as in a supulchre, 
Shut up till the judgment day. 

False or fickle, or weak or wed, 
They are all alike to me; 

For the eyes no more may be misled, 
That have looked on royalty ! 

Then bring me wine, and garlands bring, 
For my King of the right divine— 

The King is dead! long live the King!” 
Said the Lady Jaqueline. 


PHBE CARY. 


[June 




















JAROCHO LIFE, 


“THE difference between the peasantry of Teutonic type and those of Latinic 

T nationality has often arrested my attention. I know not how far eth- 
nologists have dwelt upon this point, or whether they have even touched on it. 
I have observed it in both worlds—for it is equally noticeable in the New as in 
the Old. 

Take a laborer of England—say of Bucks, or Berkshire; place him along- 
side a peasant of Spain, Manchegan, Gallegan, or Catalan, and see what a con- 
trast! It is like the sombre turkey beside the glittering peacock! What a differ- 
ence between the sack-like smock, with its absurd embroidery of stitching, and 


1 


the bright-hued habiliments of Spain—the spencer of cloth, or velveteen, with 
sparkling buttons upon the breast, and sash of gay color hanging jauntily over 
the hip! 

But the contrast does not end with the costume. It is alike observable in 
the air and action of the wearers; in Jose, step, and gesture. The laborer of 
Bucks salutes you with a stiff and straight pluck at his forelock, as if the laws of 
curvature were contrary to the laws of the land; while with him of Iberian breed 
the Hogarthian curve is illustrated in every movement. 

It would be curious to speculate on the cause of this remarkable dissimi- 
larity between Teutonic and Latinic grace. It is, perhaps, mental rather than 


S 


physical, springing from a socio-political origin. But this is a question too deep 
for a slight sketch of customs and manners, such as is here designed. 

Be the cause what it may, the effect is the same on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The change of sky, so far from modifying the contrast between the two races, 
seems rather to have intensified it. 

The “ poor white” of Kentucky, in his “ copperas coat” and coarse, cow-skin 
boots, is, in point of elegance, as far removed from the “gwafo” peasant of 


Spanish America, as the smock-clad clodhopper of Bucks from the “ majo” of 
Madrid or Seville. 

Perhaps in no part of Spanish America does this grace of the Romaic race 
display itself in greater perfection than in Mexico; and nowhere in Mexico more 
than among the Farochos. 

Reader, do I anticipate your question: Who are the “ Jarochos ?” 

If so, I shall endeavor to answer it, drawing my answer from an experience 
among this peculiar people, extending to some months spent in their country. 
Before going farther, permit me to give you the correct pronunciation of his 
name. Turn the initial J into an H; soften the ch in the last syllable, and call 
him “ Ha-ro-tsho.” He will then understand you. 

Why he is so designated even I, who have enjoyed his hospitality and taken 
part with him in his sports, cannot tefl. I only know that he calls himself a 
“Jarocho,” and is so styled by the Mexican people who dwell in the cities. 
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I can speak more definitely of his whereabouts : for he is not found everywhere 
in the land of Moctezuma. His true habitat is the tropical belt—or “erra caliente 
—which lies between the Gulf coast and the foot hills of the great Cordillera. 
On the upland A/ateaux, and, indeed, throughout all Mexico, you may meet with 
aman much resembling him in dress and habits; but only on the hot plains 
of the coast dwells the true Jarocho, with the blood of at least two, often three, 
distinct races running through his veins. 

To speak of him as a feasant somewhat jars with my reminiscences. A 


” 


“poor gentleman” would be nearer the mark—though this, too, scarce corre- 
sponds with the character of a Jarocho. When I recall his splendid costume 
—his drooping cloak (manga) of blue, scarlet, or purple cloth ; his broad-brimmed 
hat, with gold or silver band, and a silk kerchief shading the sun from his 
neck ; a scarf of China crape, over trousers laced and buttoned from hip to in- 
step ; buff boots, with gold or silver spurs tinkling at their heels — when I think 
of him thus equipped, armed with a long sword-like weapon stuck through the 
sash, a shot-gun in his grasp, or strapped to the saddle flap—the saddle itself ot 
stamped leather, deep-treed, elaborately stitched, and caparisoned with cloth of 
gold—girthed around a horse that an Arab might envy—when I thus remember 
my Jarocho, as I have scores of times seen him, I cannot think of him as a poor 
gentleman. It is only his humble dwelling—a mere hut, or jaca/, with its half 
acre of garden—and the knowledge of this being his whole possession, that sug- 
gests the comparison. In short, he carries the bulk of his property upon his 
person, or embraces it between his limbs. His horse, his richly-garnished saddle, 
his splendid habiliments, often constitute the sole wealth of a Jarocho. 

Still more incongruous would it be to classify him as a peasant. And yet 
he is one of the “ Jazsanos ” of the terra caliente, comprised within the limits 
of the State of Vera Cruz. 

It is true there is a peasant of still humbler type, the copper-colored Indian 
er the pure black African—both a little beneath him—though the blood of both 
may be in his veins. The proud Jarocho would scorn the name of peasant, as 
we understand it—and be disposed to run his machete through any one who 
should, in this sense, apply it to him. 

Such generally is the Jarocho, in costume and character. And now let me 
speak of him more particularly—by giving a description of his home and habits, 
his sports and occupations. 

His home, as already hinted at, is a simple shieling—a house constructed ot 
poles, or bamboo stems—a jaca/—usually near the shadow of a huge liquid- 
amber tree, or a clump of corozo palms. There is a clearing around it, rarely 
exceeding an acre in extent. In this, not very diligently hoed or weeded, stand 
a score or two of plantain trees, a like number of jatrophas, perhaps a little patch 
of maize plants, some yams, melons, capsicums, and chickpeas. 

If the Jarocho be at home, there will also be seen standing near the jacal 
his horse—saddled and bridled. If not, his wife will be sitting outside, under 
the shadow of the trees, with ebony black hair hanging over her shoulders, em- 
broidering for him a new manga; bruising the boiled maize, out of which the 
tortillas are to be made ; or peeling the plantains, that are to be fried, with alittle 
lard, for his dinner. He is absent, tending the cattle intrusted to his charge, 
or chasing the jaguar that would molest them ; perhaps at the annual branding— 
herradero—of the estate from which he has his holding; at some saint’s festi- 


val in a neighboring village ; or, perhaps, ia a little speculation of contraband 
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ism. All are in his line—now one, now the other, as the spirit moves him; but 
one and ail sure to be mixed up with a measure of mou¢é—the national game ot 
Mexico—played with Spanish cards, of which the Jarocho carries a pack in his 
pocket! 

He comes back, cheerful if he has been gaining ; morose, sometimes cruel, if 
the luck has gone against him. 

In the former case, he may take down his javana (a sort of banjo-guitar) 
and play pretty tunes upon it, with words perhaps improvised: for the Jarocho is 
a sort of modern troubadour and poet. In the latter, he is more likely to play 
too freely with his cwar¢o (a horsewhip without handle) on the shoulders of any 
one who may chance to offend him—not unfrequently on those of his wife or 
children. 

Generally, however, the Jarocho is not ill-natured, but rather of a jovial and 
sociable turn. He is generous in his hospitalities, so far as circumstances will 


7 


permit of it; that is, he will share with his guest, be it neighbor or stranger, his 
last fortil/a, or divide with him the last cepzza of Catalonian brandy, or calabash 
of home-made wine—the sap of a palm-tree. 

His food is various, Indian corn serving as the staple of his breadstuff. 
But this is not ground into meal, and afterward baked into “ hoecakes,” or 
“‘pones,” as among the Teutonic colonists ot the States. His mode of dealing 
with the maize is altogether different—peculiar to the Mexican people, who have 
simply copied from the cuésize of the ancient Aztecans. The corn, shelled from 
the cob, is thrown into a large urn-shaped vessel of red pottery—the olla—with 
water enough to boil it. A small quantity of an alkali—soda or slack lime—is 
added, so as to assist the boiling process ; when the pot is kept simmering until 
the corn grains become soft enough to be easily pressed into a paste. 

The olla is then lifted off the fire and set aside for the contents to get cool. 

When a meal is about to be made ready, and not till then, the Jarecho’s 
wife, assisted by his daughter—if he have one—if not, by some female dependi- 
cnte—commences the process of bread-baking. For this three implements are 
required, and may be found in the house of every Mexican—whether Jarocho or 
not. They are, first, the “ mezaté,” which is a block of stone rudely chiselled 
into the shape of a small four-footed stool, with a sloping inclination, caused by 
two of the feet being shorter than the other two. The second utensil is also 
a stone of rounded cylindrical shape, about eighteen inches in length, and look- 
ing very like a gigantic scythe-sharpener. The third implement is simply a plate 
of cast or wrought iron—a griddle, in short, only, unlike the Scotch utensil 
of the name, it is square, instead of being round. This is placed over the fire, 
resting on the rude stone furnace that keeps the faggots from scattering. The 
Jarocho’s wife, kneeling before the #efaZé, its higher end close up to her apron, 
takes the roller in both hands. She has previously plunged her right one into 
the olla, and flung a quantity of the boiled corn upon the we¢até. This she pro 
ceeds to crush into a white tough paste, by repeated pressures of the roller, 
delivering it downward upon the sloping surface of the me/azé, until a pile is col- 
lected at the lower end. From this pile the assistant takes up a portion in her 
pretty little hands—the hands of all Mexican girls will bear this description— 
and then commences a process of squeezing and clapping, which ends in an 
incredibly short time, in a thin cake being thrown upon the griddle—smooth on 
both sides as a sheet of paper, and round as if cut by a circular cake-mould. 


This is the ¢or/z//a—the daily bread of the Mexican people, eaten at every meal. 
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And it is baked, also, at every meal; for, although the boiled corn may be 
previously pepared, and is usually kept in stock in the olla—the cake itself must 
come fresh from the fire. 

Once upon the griddle, the cooking is all but compiete. As the raw has been 
already taken out of the maize in the process of boiling, a brace of seconds is 
sufficient to give one side of the cake a slight browning, when, by an adroit turn 
with a thin knife-blade, it is thrown on the reverse side, in two seconds after 
to be whipped to the wooden trencher, and, with half a score of its companions 
on top of it, carried direct to the table—if there be one in the establishment. 

While the baking pr cess is going on, the master of the house, and the other 
members of the family, or its guests, have already commenced the meal—the first 
tortilla that comes from the griddle being the cue for commencement—so that 
the bread-bakers are thus left to bake and eat at intervals, or take their turn at 
a second table. 

Usually, however, they have finished before the repast is half over, and then 


the tortillas, piled like pence, keep one another from stiffei ing or gettin y cool. 
Were a single cake left but a few minutes alone, it would become deteriorated 
in quality. Fresh from the fire, they are soft and succulent; though sufficiently 
adherent to admit of being played about in the hand and rolled like a piece of 
leather ; when they are not only eaten, but used as an implement wherewith to 
eat—a spoon! They are torn into pieces, shaped into little shovels or scoops, 
to coll the stew or sauce that usually accompanies them, when the improvised 
spoon is swallowed along with its contents. They have need to serve sucha 
purpose ; since the simple utensils of knife, fork, and spoon are almost unknown 


in the huts of the Mexican peasantry. 


Another and very common mode of eating the tortilla is by smearing one side of 





it with a sauce of “ chz/e colorado” (red pepper) and cooked tomatoes, enriched 
with a little lard, or sometimes with a few scraps of stewed fasa rked meat) 
Two tortillas are thus garnished, and then placed face to face, the dressing inside, 
so as to forma sort of circular sandwich. This is a favorite mode when pro- 
visioning for a short journey; and I remember once, when on a scout in the 
tierra caliente, having captured a large cargo of these tortillasandwiches. 7 hey 
were carried in panniers on t backs of several pack-mules nd very care- 
fully preserved from spoiling by being rolled up in the broad, green leaves of the 
pothos plant. They had been pre vided by the country pe pl il Wel intel ed 
for the f wainst whom we were actin Chet iS 1 1 of t 1 to 
give my hungry scouters a good dinner; though, ona suspicion of poison, I took 
the precaution, before distril uting hem, to insist upon the mule conductors 
each swallowing as vich ! 

When stale, the tortilla not only loses its elasticity, but becomes hard, dry, 
and t teless S a chip Then, too, the flavor « potash, caused by the kali 
employed in the boili perceptible at all times, be s decidedly unpleasant 

In this state, notwithstanding, they are much used by the Mexican soldier on 
the march—being cheap, and otherwise suitable for the haversack. In the 
deserted bivouacks of our enemy, I have often observed the white fra yments of 
old tortillas strewn over the grass, like chips in a lumber-yard 

The bakin of this bread—which has to be done, not once only, but twice, 
often thrice, during the day—entails a large amount of trouble on the Mexican 
housewile It constitute n fact, a full moiety of her de { care 

In addition to the tortilla, the Jarocho finds ar er kind of bread diet ig 
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Cassava—the produce of the manioc root (ja/ropha). But the maize is his 
staple. 

He has also the plantain, and banana, which he cooks by frying in lard; 
the sweet potato, or yam; and an endless variety of tropical fruits, as zapotes, 


uavas, grenadines, the avocado pear, and the whole family of the A uranticacee- 


IS 


The Cucurbitacee are at his command. By simply scraping the surface of the 


earth and strewing the seed, he obtains the most magnificent melons—* musk ” 


and “water ;”’ and, by the same easy process, capsicums, tomatoes, and chick- 
1 


peas. Three days’ labor will furnish him with vegetable food fora year! No 
wonder he dislikes work, and likes indulgence in the dolce far niente. 
e. When the chill 


Norté begins to blow, and, shivering inside his jaca/, he requires the warmth of 





To this, from force of habit, he becomes a complete SI 


a fire, he is then called upon for some exertion to find the fuel. There is plenty 
in the woods, at three hundred yards distance ; but to cut it up and carry it home 
would be too much of an effort. It is easier to climb upon the back of his 
1] ee | +7 + ] 


rse. almost alway nds nder the e some los hicl 
horse, almost always standing under the saddle, ride off to some log which 





ne end of it, and drag 





9 loop his /aso round o1 

t home to the hut 

He rice the deadwood trailing close u 1 the heels of his horse ; th 

i] ( ] d turned out agai! a fire is kindled at the end of the 

log ; which, as the consumption goes on, is shifted over the cinders, until the 
whole is consumed; when a fresh supply is obtained in the same original 
ias] n! 

In somewhat of a similar way he provides the water wanted for domestic use. 
He has a pair of earthen ollas, similar to that in which he boils his corn. They 
are united by a strap of deerskin. He suspends them, like panniers, over the 
( p of his s 1] ind then, mounting in front, he rides off to the nearest 
su er] s, like the fallen tree t threc undred yards from | s dwelling, 
H ( horse in, till the jars fill themselves; and then, riding back to the 
house, he deposits them by the door; flings his bridle over the hook, leaving his 
di horse to get dry : climbs back into his hammock, susp¢ nded between 
two trees; rolls him a paper cigarito ; and, igniting it, gives way to a fresh inter- 
lude of idleness 

So lives Jaro ho at home 

Abroad he ts a « rent individual. See him on the savannas, performing his 
metier of herdsman ( 'aguero) - for this is his ordinary « upation. Behold him 
in chase of a herd! Watch him as he swings his /azo around his head, and 


shoots it far in advance, to settle down over the horns of some savage bull! 


Note with what ener¢ y he ] lies the spur! How adré itly he wheels his horse! 


I 
turning in the very tide of an impetuous gallop, draggine the animal to its 
haunches, and standing still to meet the quick, violent jerk caused by the ensnared 
captive! Note the fire-flashing from his eyes; the animated action that betrays 


+4 uf ¢. . 117 . 7 ; } ce and +¢h . . 
itself in every muscle of his body - and then cease to accuse the Jarocho of 
life-]c ng listlessness. 


See him, again, at the Aerradero—the annual branding of cattle, and taming of 


mustang him as he vaults upon the back of a wild stallion, that has 
never | mounted by man. How he fights the infuriated animal with 


ls } . . 4 
altogether unknown to t 
4 $ 





» professional horse-breaker of the 


enty minutes he tames it, if not to gentleness, at all events to 
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It is upon such occasions as these, that you must discover the sterling quali- 
ties of the Jarocho. 

There are still other scenes in which he displays marked peculiarities of char- 
acter—at the “fiesta” and “fandango.” If cattle driving be his work by day, 
he finds distraction at night in the dance: for he is a noted disciple of Terpsi- 
chore. The place is not always the same. To-day it is at one, to-morrow at 
another, of the little Aweb/itas that lie embosomed amid the palm forests of the 
tropical land—all within the circuit of a ten miles ride; though, on such occa- 


sions, he don’t mind going twenty. 


In the “erre caliente, close to Vera Cruz, can be found halt a score of these 
picturesque villages—Santa Fé, Vergara, Medellin, Manantial, Malibran, Mato- 


Cordera, El Paso de Zopilot s, and the like—each having its fle fa at least once 
a week, accompanied by a cock-tight, and concluded by a dance. 


The Jarocho has only to choose which of these he will patronize, trick him- 


I 

self out in his splendid habiliments, spring into his saddle, and be ther 

If a bachelor, or even a | edict not too constant to his es/ he does this 
at least, three times in the week. 

J had the pleasure of being present upon one of these festive occasions ; and 
a description of what I saw may serve as a true picture of Jarocho life—that 
portion of it comprised under the heading of his amusements 

It was in one of the fAwedb/itas lying to the south of Vera Cruz, pictur- 
esque iced on the banks of the Jamapa River. An artist would have found 
compositions suited to his pencil in almost everything I saw: in the village 
itself ; in its quaint little church, of Moriscan architecture; in the houses and 
hut ] + rl d thinl , ] it: - he Vero ) ; . +} + : , l 
wuts ti St 1 ft niy around it; in the evergreen trees that Overshacowet 
them t, above } e « meré of the people passing @ its stree or 
stan yin groups nits 7 lo a stranger’s eye € ( ect, animate 
or inanimate, appeared worthy « eing transferred to « iS 

It was the “ Saint’s Day” of the place, and, of course, held as a festa. In 
the morning there was mass in the church; after ita grand religious procession, 
with a grotesque play, representing a passage in the life of the Saviour. Then 
ny L-_+ } ‘wr hic] + nre } ] ] + ; 4 lioi 
came a cock-fight; in which the cure, who had ofhciated in the religious ceremo- 
nies, took part, handling his own cock! Near at hand there was card-playing 
eee ma se oss —_ ' 
WO} , a5 In all | irts Of lexico, being the game. 

At night there were the usual fireworks, and then dancing 

The doings of the day I shall leave undes¢ ribed. In the religic us ceremo- 
nies, more especially the travesty of the Saviour’s life, there was a strange com- 
mingling of the ludicrous d devotional—a strong suggestion of “ Jack in the 
Green.” Che card-playing, cock-fighting, and fireworks resembled the same 
diver 3 where ; but, whe t came to the danci1 the fara n 


was | witness to a scene of Jarocho life, swz gener7s, well worthy of being drawn 


The ball-room was partially @/ fresco, the dancers being only screened from 
the dews of the night by av pen shed, or pavilion, supported upon smvoth, 
rounded columns—the stems of the corozo palm—and thatched by the broad, green 
leaves of the pothos and plantain. Other columns stood farther out, the trunks 
of palm trees, rising to the height of one hundred feet ; their long, feathery fronds 
radiating high above the roof of the pavilion, and cutting, comb-like, against the 
starry sky. Under this canopy a space was brightly illuminated. Torches of 


acajou, stuck into culms of bamboo cane—these lashed to the palm supports— 
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flared their brilliant light, amid garlands of sweet-smelling flowers with which 
the columns were entwined. 

So much of the wise en scdne, and now for the dramatis persone. 

On a raised dais at one side sat three or four men, guitar in hand, playing the 
dance music—now and then chanting some snatches of song, in accompani- 
ment, whose local coloring told of their being improvised. On the floor, grass- 
carpeted, a score of couples were engaged in the dance—now the jofa, now the 
zapateado, and at times a bolero, or contradanza. Around the open sides of 
the verdant pavilion were arrayed the spectators, some seated, some standing, 


} 


while behind were others on horseback, bending downward over their richly- 


caparisoned saddles, and watching, with vivid interest, the progress of the dance. 


The very steeds appeared to partake of the excitement, proudly curving their 
necks, impatiently biting the bit—one or another at intervals drowning the 
music with his shrill, vociferous neighing. 

Other groups were outside, conversing upon affairs, or gliding to and fro, 
to the flower-bedecked stalls, where they could quaff the calabash cup of guar- 
ape, Catalan brandy, or palm wine drawn from the veins of the acrocomia. 

It was the costumes that most attracted my attention. I had seen them 
before, but never so brilliant or complete. They were not all alike. There was 
variety, without that d/zarrerie which spoils the appearance of a masked ball. 
I might have fancied myself upon the stage of a theatre, in the midst of some 
grand spectacular play, got up “regardless of expense.” But even this would 
have fallen far short of the picturesqueness by which I was surrounded. The 


1 
Ul 


women, in light, gauzy dresses at lapped loosely upon their finely-rounded 





forms, their shining black hair relieved inits sable hue by the white waxen flowers 


of the orange, or the red blossoms of the a taken directly from the 
trees standing near; the men in all the splendor of snow-white shirts, elabo- 
rately needle-worked, jackets and ca/zoneros of velvet, rows of sparkling buttons 
sashes of scarlet or crimson, stamped leather do¢as, and spurs gleamy of steel, 


inlaid with gold or silver. 

It was difficult to imagine oneself in the presence of a mere peasantry, and 
yet such was, in reality, the case. Indeed, the half dozen Aactendados, or landed 
proprietors, who were present, clad in their half European costume of white 
| 
i 


waistcoats and trousers, looked the humblest individuals on the ground; and 


no one could have si 


ipposed that the sashed gallants swaggering before them 
were either their tenants or herdsmen. Class difference dees not show itself 
at the fandango. 

As the dancing progressed inside, so did the drinking without; and, under 
] 


enh ons of guarafe and palm wine, the spirits of the Jarochos, not 


repeat ed | 
customarily cool, soon attained to a fire heat. To see those swarthy half-bloods 
as they st tood under the flaming torches—each with a long blade lying handy 


] 





along his hip—their eyes filled with light, at one moment betraying the languor 
of love, at another the keen, agonized glance of jealousy—one could not help feel- 


ing that, if around were the elements of delight, mine was also the electricity 
of danger. 

Scarce had I finished making this reflection, when the danger declared itself, 
in the shape of a quarrel between two of the spectators who stood near to me. 
This affair furnished me with an illustration of Jarocho life, in one of its most 


piquant peculiarities ; one, too, of frequent occurrence. 


A woman was, of course, the cause of the quarrel. She was the belle of the 
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ball, or one of them: for, among the beautiful Bayaderes of Jamapa, there were 
several deserving the appellation. The Seforita Luisita, however, was one of 
the most alluring. She was, to speak the truth, a creature of rare beauty, though 
with a complexion as dark as a daughter of Montezuma. She was, by classifica- 
tion of caste, what the Spanish-American term a guinteroon. ‘There was just 
enough of African in her blood to give a wave to her massy black hair, a bold 


development to her finely-turned figure, and that strange li 


eht, that, instead of 
: "ar ; 


sparkling only during intervals of excitement, seems to burn steadily. It may 


be seen in the eyes of the saxg melée between negro and Spaniard. As is usu- 


ally the case, there was also a slight sprinkle of Indian blood in the veins of the 


Jarocha, which may have heightened her singular allurements ; giving her a more 
luxuriant head of hair, and that almond shape to the eye, piquantly attractive. 
Her dress did not detract from the gracefulness of her person. It was not 
greatly different from that worn by others around her, since it was simply the gala 
4 + ] 


dress of the Jarocho peasant girl. It consisted in a petticoat of 


two COLOrs, yel- 














low | scarlet, covered by a skirt of thinnest muslin, flounced with costly lace; 
sli yt | $ close htting to the smallest of feet; chemise of 
finest datista, embroidered around the boson, sleeveless, witl ypets around 
the houlders ; nude arms, with bracelets on the wrist, and a circlet of pt arls 
arou the neck—pe Cumana or the Vermilion Sea. 

But the c re ‘asant girl was the most peculiar, crowning all. It 
was Ss L prince ‘northern clime could not have rivalled in bril- 
liancy ith all the « of Brazil or Golconda. It was the true jewelry 
Ol the J irocho, ] roduced by the light of living COC rs f Tastetull oTol ped 
aga the plaits « er sable h in stars, rows id wre everal 
scores of those hining insects. Phey were kept in plac by nail pi >] issed 
through an integument under the thorax, without injuring, or even g » them 
pain. Otherwise, the luminosity of their grand golden eyes, and t phospho 
resce e seen under t ir Wings, we uld soon have ceased. 

() e cont! ry, as the dance progressed, they, too, seem«¢ 1 to pal ke of the 
ex I t their most | nt gleams, till the head of 1 larocho 
appear Sif si ¢ i halo o golden | rht ! It S l ( je Ww- 
elry taken from the forest leaf, far ¢ xceeding the costliest proaucts ol the mine, 
or the LOST eX | ite Ss ings of the workshop. 

As the young girl glided over the floor, in slow, graceful undulati casting 
ten inces, ni y ; now to the other, occas | t them 
to | yn Carlos ] 1 couple of her most ard rs—glances 
lik inter tent hes of the fire-flies gleaming against her ¢« lair—now 
soitly t er, now sombre, as if slighting them—it was not at all strange that 
the two Ja ) uld Decome excited to a pitch of je ilousy that could only 
tel e ina host collision. 

lo it at leneth came Some slight circumstance conducted it to the 
climax—as tar as I could understand, a disputed right of treating Luisita toa 
glass ( in or ¢ 2 

\ ! t q rel was suddenly declared, and the knowledge of it 
as quickly spread among the spectators. Some previous understanding about the 
parties bespoke it to be no slight affair; but a serious hostility, that had arrived 
at its culminat ny ¢ risis, and could only be appeased by the shed r of | lood. 

In less than ten minutes time everything was arranged for the combat—a 
duel with machetés’ The ground chosen was the spot which, ten minutes 
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before, had been occupied by the votaries of Terpsichore. These had simply 


stood to one side; suspending the dance to witness an interlude, that might 
end in death! Even the women, including Luisita herself, remained among the 
spectators ! 

Under the torch light the two men took stand, about six feet apart, in the 
centre of the cleared space. Each had drawn his macheté, and held it in his 
right hand—the left, with the arm up to the elbow joint, appearing swollen to 
elephantine dimensions—the appearance being produced by the serafé rolled 
round it to serve as a shield. 

Soon commenced a series of thrusts, passes, and guards, given in a manner 
less scientific than skilful, through constant practice with the weapon. 

Fire flashed from the eyes of the combatants ; sparks from the steel blades 
of their wachetés ; and now and then came shouts of applause from the circle 
of spectators; as one or the other exhibited some feat of daring or dexterity. 

Neither could be called a slouch at sword exercise; but of the two, Carlos 
was evidently the more dexterous in the handling of his long hunting-knife ; and 
I watched, expecting every moment to see him bury its blade in the body of his 
antagonist. 

No one thought of interfering ; no one seemed armed with sufficient author- 
ity. There is none such present at the social gatherings of the Jarocho; and 
quarrellers, like Carlos and Juan, are left to decide the issue between themselves 
and their seconds. 

In this case, victory declared in favor of Carlos. <A skilful parry, followed 
by a quick thrust, enabled him to reach the shoulder of his antagonist. As his 
blade came back, its point was seen to be colored crimson; while, at the same 
instant, a spurt of blood reddened the white da¢is/a shirt, over the spot that had 
been pierced. 

The shield arm of Juan fell loosely along his side; and the spectators now 
interfering, the combat was brought to a close without having its dnouement in 
the death of one or the other—a result by no means rare in the duels of the 
Jarochos. 

I was curious to know how the quarrel affected the feelings of the Sefiorita 
Luisita. In ten minutes after, she was once more upon the erena, where the 
strife had taken place, tripping it on the light fantastic toe, the eyes in her head 
and the cocuyos in her hair, shining as lustrously as ever! 

As on this occasion I had the pleasure of being the partner of the pretty 
poblana, 1 took the opportunity of asking her which she had wished to see win. 

“ Ni uno, nt otro,’ was the response, in significant sotto voce; which, had 
Carlos overheard, might have cost me, also, a thrust from his machete. 

* * * . * ~ * 

I left the fandango profoundly impressed with this strange scene of Jarocho 
life ; and not slightly interested in the “lady of the cocuyos.” From that day, 
scouting in the vicinity of the Jamapa River became with me a favorite occupa- 
tion ; and I lost no opportunity of taking my troop in that direction. 

So charmed was I with the manners of these picturesque—and, I might add, 
poetical people—that I could have pitched my tent among them for life 

But fate willed it otherwise; and now, in the home of a high civilization, I 


cannot help drawing a disadvantageous comparison between it and the simple 
“savagery” of the Jarochos. 


MAYNE REID, 











GRASSES AND WILD FLOWERS. 


N all the variety and fulness of sensations that come to us from summer 
days, there is none more simply sweet and delightful to remember than our 
discovery of the first bit of green grass growing in some shelteréd spot of the 


pavement, or on the sunny exposure of an humble roof. 


We feel then that winter is going; that life, strong and insinuating, has 

touched again the icy bosom of Nature, and has thrilled her with an irresistible 
g ; 

power of generation ; and we know that spring is close by, even if the streets are 


h, and we see snow, nothing but snow, over the distant hills at the 


filled with slus 
horizon. 

The reappearance of the grass, either on the edge of the fields, along country 
roads, or in the small garden-plots of city houses, is the glad tiding of that 
spring resurrection which brings joy to our step and to our heart. What close 
observers of the least vegetation it makes of us during those warm early days! 
Nothing escapes our vigilant and hungry eyes, longing to feed anew upon lux- 
uriance. 

Grass is the fragrant cradle where the new-born bloom of earth awakens, and 
is gently rocked by the winds ; it is the soft, velvety carpet that Nature spreads 
before the coming train of her summer glories ; and a thing too full of beauty for 
us not to give it some of the admiration which the brilliancy of flowers univer- 
sally wins and retains. Now that June days invite us to walk idly in fields where 
the mower has not yet swung his scythe, we will look at the grasses the wind so 
lightly plays with, and we will tell you something about them. 

If you are a botanist, impatient of new knowledge, and satisfied only with 
the conclusive classifications of species, or, perhaps, with the modest discovery 
of some rare 


specimen of vegetation which enhances to your eyes the beauty of 





a particular locality ; if you ask of Nature to be your instructress, and go to her 


Db 


as to a school-teacher, rich with the accumulated facts of ages of creative vigor 
and of magnificent display, you will enjoy, in your way, that grassy bank under 


the oak trees, where I go so often to forget that there are such things as S¢ hools, 
text-books, and pedagogues, and where alone, with the birds that bend the bushes 
low under the joyous flutter of their wings, or sail careless through the air above 
] 


my head, l 


and in good company with the million insects that hide their gay life in 
a twilight of bloom close to the earth, I let myself be kissed | y the ¢ haste lips 
of the divine muse who still inhabits the fields for the poet, and whose impalpa- 
ble presence we adore as poetry. 

Linnzus, the sensitive, single-minded thinker, indulges ina philosophical esti- 


mate of the relative usurpation of the soil by different plants, with the eloquence 
of a large soul at all times moved by whatever affects the destinies of the human 


race: while he contemplates the grasses, he remembers with what insolent 
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unconcern society tramples down its lower classes, and he says: “Grasses are 
the plebeians ; the country-people, the poor, common, simple, and vital people ; 
and, on that account, they constitute the force and the power of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, multiplying all the more, the more they are maltreated and crushed 
under feet.” 

The very unobtrusiveness of grasses is half their charm. Their extremely 
delicate and subtle beauty, their pollen-dusted bloom, which, at a touch of wing 
or finger, vanishes in a hardly perceptible smoke of color, must be sought for, 
because it escapes a rapid or distant survey. Their uniform hue is a rest to the 
eye, and they wave in delicious undulations over every mountain and in every 
valley, while they envelop alike every grave in soft, fragrant folds of green. 

We are so accustomed to the luxuriant summer companionship of grasses, 
that we hardly appreciate their good. But imagine the earth clothed only with 
the flamboyant gorgeousness of flowers, one vast favterre burning under the 
sunlight with the intense vividness of scarlet, or blue, or yellow masses. What 
strange bewilderment of the senses! What unbearable excess of sensation! 
And how we would hail with gladness the sudden growth of the least patch of 
green grass at our feet! 

One reason, perhaps, of the eye-weariness which comes to the traveller in the 
grass. Amidst all that 


Tropics, is the scarcity, if not the total absence, of 


opulence of vegetation and color, the satiated eye thirsts in vain for the bene- 
diction of some cool, moist meadow, fringed with water-grass ; some little corner 
covered with fine mountain-grass, and filled with dreams of a far-off home. 
Toward the Equator the species of grasses are more numerous, but their indi- 
vidual characteristics change. They are much taller, and their leaves are coarser 
and broader than in our country. Only the rice-grass retains its tenderness of 
color and its delicacy of size, and may serve as a momentary illusion of the fields 
of wheat through which the wind runs in shadow-waves, and the piping of the 
quail may be heard at noon. 

After the sudden showers or the long-continued floods of the rainy season, 
either in the East or in South America, a slight herbage springs up, as if by 
magic, in the burnt soil; not, however, in a uniform mass of sward, but in 
patches of tufted green, more or less extensive. In some of the Pampas the 
grass then becomes as tall as the traveller who finds his way through it. But 
for all that gigantic exuberance, it is grass without the poetry of grass—a rank, 
thick, inexpressive growth—as it were, the material and unmodified form of some 
exquisite but absent ideal. 

Nature, however, keeps its compensations of beauty and of grace around 
those disappointing tracks of priceless vegetation, wherever groves of bamboo- 
crass lift their slender arches of delicate, feathery leaves at an immense height, 
and a soft music-moan of wind lingers within them, night and day. Taller than 
our alders, the bamboo-grass is never motionless. It seems to tremble under 
its own breath, and, willow-like, to wave with enchanting grace under each 
passing modulation of the breeze. The young shoots of the bamboo yield their 
sugared marrow to the East Indian epicure, who uses it as the indispensible 
accompaniment of an aromatic mélange of preserved unripe fruits. 

To enjoy the delicious breath of our meadows, you must enter them in the 
sleepy stillness of summer afternoons, when each blade of grass has been warmed 
by the sun, and plentifully exudes its own juicy sweetness, and you bathe your 


feet in depths of fragrance. Then you may look all about you and wish for an 
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endless leisure-day to fill your hands with the million sprays and airy panicles 
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of flowers on which bees swing themselves. 

It is the scented vernal grass (anxthoxantum odoratum) which emits the 
balsamic odor of the new-mown hay. Without it the village hay-cart,as it passes 
along the road, would leave no sweeter track through the air than a load of clean 
straw. The scented vernal grass, which the Frénch musically call /ouve, grows 
in our meadows, our woods, and mountain pastures. About one foot high, it has 
short leaves and a compact panicle of flowers, which become pale yellow as it 
ripens. The green valves that hold the flowers are sprinkled over with gold 
} 


dust, similar to those of black currant berries, and these valves are the censers 


that secrete, then scatter to the wind, the odor of the grass, which is the benzoic 
acid. And yet that grass is scentless to the touch. If you pluck it your fingers 


are not made fragrant, as they are by the least contact with any aromatic piant, 





such as mint, or sage, or sweet basil. But you cannot pass it by without gath- 
ering into every pore of your being its subtle emanation. In an insinuating, 
irresistible perfume, almost the first breath of earth, it communicates a volup- 
tious intoxication to the senses, and awakens in the mind a veiled harmony of 
delicious dreams. Even hidden among other grasses, in a bunch of flowers, the 


smallest spray of that scented grass will betray itself by its ineffable sweetness, 
so different from that of any other plant. 
The surface of our summer meadows offers to the eye a soft vision of color, 


to which, it is true, the loud note of red is wanting, as we have not the wild 





scarlet poppy; but our clover, butter-cups and daisies mingle their satisfying 


blossoms between the purple bloom of the floating grass that, ribbon-like, flut- 
ters under the wind incessantly. 
The large ox-eyed daisy, so hated of our farmers and so loved by the Eu- 


ropean girl, who believes its white petals to be prophetic when she pulls them, 


one by one, in sweet anguish of hope, and repeats to herself the legend: “ He 
loves me, a little, very much, passionately, not at all /’’—that merry-looking, 
wide-awake, bright-eyed star is one of our prettiest field flowers. 


In Europe it carpets almost every inch of soil, and is seen everywhere, not 


only in clumps of cold whiteness among the grasses, or sprinkled like flakes of 
snow down the mountain slopes, but in long garlands, suspended under the 


image of the Virgin in roadside chapels, or decorating the picturesque heads of 


peasant girls. 


The seed of many of our small grasses might be used as food. That of the 
y 5 5 


wild oat, for instance. The seeds of the large sea Lyme grass, a plant abun- 
dantly growing on sandy shores, are used by the Icelanders for bread. It may 
be known from other species by the peculiar blueness of the inner suriace of its 


leaves, so that where it grows it spreads a light gray tint over the landscape. 
In some countries, such as Holland and Germany, they also use the seeds of 
that thick, succulent floating meadow grass which spreads itself in green islands 
over ditches and stagnant waters. 

In every waste spot, in open city lots, and among the moss-stained stones and 
crevices of old walls—in fact, wherever a wild weed may suck out of the soil 


enough nourishment to grow, we see the common annual meadow grass (poa) 
exposing to the sun the humble garniture of its tremulous clumps of green. 
Neither sleet nor frost, cold winter winds nor scorching summer heat, do it any 


] 


harm, or keep it from ripening its seeds and scattering them abroad to secure a 


home every where. 
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If you have an eye for such things, as you hurry down to count your gold 
in your sunless counting-room, and pass before some city churches, look 
up, for you may catch waving around their walls the slender shadow-form of 
the poa, bathed in the morning air, happy on its giddy height, and asking 
nothing of the earth, from which you expect all. Swallows, skimming the 
blue, repeat their gladsome twitterings around it, and the night wind, so 
solemn and so sad, sweeps in music-tones over it, as if it felt its sweet beauty ; 
but you, do you see it? 

Another pretty grass, called the wood melic (melica uniflora), is known of 
every roamer of woodlands and cool mountain recesses. Its stem is so airy and 
delicate, that the green flower it bears droops downward the moment it opens. 

None of our grasses are injurious, except the bearded darnel (/o/ium temu- 
lentum). This looks very much like wheat, until both plants are in the ear; and, 
formerly, superstitious farmers believed that in wet summers the wheat did 
change into darnel. Virgil mentions the zzfelix lolium, and Shakespeare 
remembers it in his enumeration of baneful plants rooting themselves upon fallow 
leas. Pious writers believe it to be the plant referred to in the Parable of the 
Sower. To-day, the French call the darnel zvraze, from the word zvre, because 
it is said to produce symptoms similar to intoxication. Chinese legislation dis- 
dains not to occupy itself with that little denizen of the field, and has made a 
law prohibiting the admixture of the darnel grain with fermented liquors. The 
perennial darnel, however, which affects our waysides and pastures, has no such 
dangerous quality, and is as good for cattle as it is pleasant to the eye. 

The genus of fescue grasses abounds in very valuable specimens. The most 
common of them all is the sheep’s fescue grass (festuca ovina), and is soon 
recognized by its delicate tufts, its short, curved leaves, and its low stem. It is 
said that, in England, sheep that feed upon that grass produce the best mutton. 
It is also excellent for lawns, as it forms a thick, close turf, and allows no intru- 
sion among its roots and leaves. 

Generally, by the middle of June the field grasses are beginning to go to 
seed; and then is the best time to notice the meadow fox-tail, so common and 
so characteristic a meadow grass, that everybody knows its look. Stumpy in 
form, it has none of that feathery elegance of motion that gives to other grasses 
the appearance of a foam of bloom, borne upward on the surface of meadows 
by under wind-currents. The fox-tail is of a yellowish green color, and is 
bearded with short, silvery hairs. Its country-cousin, the slender fox-tail, also 
called in some districts mouse-tail, has, on the contrary, a purplish colored spike, 
ind grows alike in salt marshes and by the wayside. Then there is the floating 
fox-tail, which is found in wet meadows, and sometimes thrives as well on 
lands far removed from rivers. When, however, it grows in the neighborhood 
of streams, its roots are fibrous, being then sufficiently watered by the moisture 
of the soil. But when it has only occasional rain-showers or dews to depend 
upon for the quenching of its thirsty nature, its roots become bulbous-soft, and 
then suck a supply of moisture that keeps them flourishing even in the midst of 
drought. 

Every country child knows well, and has played with the common cat’s tail 
or timothy grass (ph/eum pratense). An American gave it to Europe about the 
year 1718, but we still retain it in most of our meadows, where it is as familiar 
as the shrill cry of the cricket. The séa cat’s-tail grass, like other creeping 
grasses, is of great service in binding the loose sandy soil of the shore. So, alse, 
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is the common sea-reed or matweed (ammophila arundinacea), whose roots pene- 
trate quite deep into the sand. It is extensively planted in Holland for the 
preservation of the coast. Sometimes, after the course of years, sand-banks, 
originally loose and shaken by the winds of every storm, are made firm by the 
matted roots of sea-side grasses, and then the sea-reed gradually disappears. 
And why should it remain? Where all was once shifting it created solidity ; 
its work is done, and the shore remains firm ; let it go! 

But not the sea alone has a fringe of wind-blown grasses and plumy reeds. 
The humid and musical margin of our rivers is bordered by a rare luxuriance of 
aromatic plants, quivering rushes, and fragrant flowering grasses, from whose 
entangled profuseness rises in coquettish spirals the flexible vine of the wild 
smilax, and the frail looking clematis, whose capricious festoons often bridge one 
tree to the other either with wreaths of white blossoms or with the smoky clouds 
of its blondehair. And if the stream is amber-clear, and you can look to its bot- 
tom, you will see grasses and flowers planted under the water ; beds of yellow 
irises and large purple violets. 

The common river-reed should not be overlooked, for on summer nights, 
when the moon is ful! and calmly broods over the sleep of earth, it sighs so 
softly, and so plaintively whispers, that one could easily believe it held impris- 
oned the soul of Arethusa. Millions of water-insects go through the glittering 
revelry of their hurried life among the river-reeds, or, on wings transparent as 
air and brilliant like the sun, they rise in swarms about them. And the fire-fly 
suddenly flits and flashes between their darkened leaves, as if sent, spirit-like, 
only to pass before us and vanish forever. 

Several hair-grasses, such as the whorl grass (avia aguatica), or the turfy 
grass, are found among the bushes and thick mosses close to river-banks, or run 
in bluish tints into the brooks. 

But the pasture-land of our moist meadows is enriched by a multitude of 
grasses, so similar in appearance, and so impossible to describe in any intelli- 
gent manner, that we cannot pass them in review, one by one. To do that, only 
a dry and pedantic nomenclature would prove sufficient ; we are already too 
much in subjection to that terrible accuracy of knowledge which disturbs, if it 
does not destroy, the poetical sense in our minds, to yield even to the semblance 
of learning. ‘We would rather have a simple peasant initiate us into the secrets 
of the fields by the intuition of his poetical instincts, and be introduced by his 
untutored mind to the mysterious virtues of plants and grasses, which a long 
acquaintance has fully revealed to him, and which symbolize to him potent 
influences. 

The peasant or mountaineer of Europe does not know a single Latin name, 
nor has he ever heard that the things that grow at his feet, the grass he 
always has seen and the flowers he always has known, have Latin names ; but the 
names he gives them, and to which they answer in his mobile imagination, are 
the expression of that primitive poetry breathed by every man who belongs to 
Nature. 

The mythology of Greece was born of it ; and if to-day we no more believe in 
the sleep of nymphs by river-banks, or in the sport of fawns around their sur- 
prised beauty, our woods and our valleys still retain a lingering echo of those 
vanished dreams which in our poetical moods we hear in all the subtle harmonies 
of the wind or of running brooks. 

Some of the most common herbs of the mountains of Europe are held sacred 
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by the peasant, who attributes to them efficacious virtues, or considers them a 
visible protection, potent to guard his children and his cattle from harm. Thus 
he watches with reverence the witch-grass growing in his pastures or on the 
dunghill by his door, sure that as long as it remains there his possessions are all 
safe, and he with them. And he pulls a bit of the snake-grass, or only touches 
it with his fingers, to preserve himself from the bite of vipers. 

Early in the morning, perhaps before the first lark has mounted from its 
grassy nest to salute the rising sun, the laborer, as he passes in the fields, no- 
tices the morning sleeper (dandelion) opening the yellow eye it will close so 
soon again. And when the afternoon shadows begin to fall upon the lea, like 
the wandering fingers of night, he knows that, on his cottage hearth yonder, the 
dry brush-wood will soon begin to crackle, because the four o’clock weed has 
just opened its little blossom. 

On the hot slopes of Provence, several aromatic grasses cover the soil with 
their purple and white spikes, and throw to the air their penetrating perfumes. 
The lavender, the sage, the balm, the mint, and the wild thyme, all so loved of 
the bees, cling to the rocks that, without them, would be too barren, or softly 
carpet the roadside, where goats and sheep browse upon them. Virgil mentions 
thyme (thymus serpyllum) as one of the aromatic herbs bruised by Thestylis 
with leeks, as a refreshing beverage for the sun-burnt reapers. 

It was on the flowers of a species of thyme, which still grows in the stone 
beds of the Mediterranean and on Mount Hybla, in Sicily, that the far-famed 
honey of Mount Hymettus was gathered. One of Virgil’s shepherds, wishing to 
flatter his mistress, compares her to that balmy thyme, and says: * O Galathea, 
nereid whiter than the swans, more graceful than ivy, and to me more suave 
than to the bees the thyme of Hybla, as soon as the bulls quit the pastures and 
seek their stable, come to thy Corydon, if thou feelest for him any love.” 

To-day, the peasants of Provence call the wild balm herb of forgiveness, and 
on their return from mass they pluck bunches of it, which they suspend on the 
walls of their houses, because they believe it will serve to keep any quarrel from 
springing up between them. 

“ Love grass,” or, the more I see you the more I love you, is the graceful name 
under which country people know best what botanists call the myosotis, one of 
the field flowers of Europe, adored in Germany as the forget-me-not. Blue, of 
the purest turquoise-blue, it has for the eye an irresistible charm of color. The 
moment you see it, it is yours ; you must have it, even if to pluck it you have to 
risk your feet in the humid surroundings of swamps, or deep amid the tall grasses 
from where the sun has not yet quite driven away the shadows of night. Con- 
secrated by love from time immemorial, the blue forget-me-not is never given or 
sent to any one but as the expression and pledge of a tender feeling, and is as 
familiarly cherished as the violet or the daisy. 

Rousseau has immortalized the wild periwinkle that he found on the slopes 
of the Lake of Geneva, where his summer days were spent, and which blossoms 
in some of our city church-yards, and in unfrequented places of New Jersey. 
The periwinkle is called myrtle in New England, and its trailing, glossy leaves, 
so dark that in the midst of the fresh green of spring they look as the relic of 
former seasons, are used with effect in the decoration of churches and ball- 
rooms. . 

The queen of the meadow is another poetical appellation, by which village 
children know the vestal-white plumes of the spirea, one of the inhabitants of 
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our moist meadows. Tall, but elegant, it bends under the least breeze, and, 
seen from a distance, looks fleeting with the wind. 

There is one beautiful grass, the quaking grass (677za media), a lover of wet 
river banks. It has a long, loose panicle, greenish-brown, and drooping to one 
side, and so rich in changing hues that one cannot determine whether it is gold 
or purple, amethyst or emerald, for, like the rainbow, it seems born of color 
itself. That grass waves to every wind, and at the approach of footsteps bal- 
ances its flat, smooth and shining spikes. I have seen it growing very freely in 
Maine. Tied with flowers, it surrounds them with a quivering atmosphere, and 
even when dry flutters airily on the country mantel, where it reminds one of 
pleasant summer rambles. 

Our fields do not have the cool, green color of English fields planted with 
barley, where myriad prickly ears, incessantly nodding and waving to and fro, 
assure the farmer of a rich harvest. The Romans cultivated barley as food 
for their cattle, their soldiers, and their gladiators. And yet no one has discov- 
ered its native land, no more than that of the oat. Both are universally used, 
however, either for bread by the poorer classes, or as one of the principle ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of beer. Perhaps it may remain for some enthusiastic 
lager bier lover to discover the hidden birth-place of his unfailing inspiration. 

But, if we have not the barley growing wild everywhere, we have the sorrel, 
with its seed-sprays, making islands of color in our meadows and bronzing the 
breast of the uplands, appearing now a bright red, then a dull purple, then, again, 
a warm brown. Foot-travellers, weary with long tramps under a burning sun, 
are glad enough when they find scattered by the road-side, or spread across the 
meadows, the acid-flavored sorrel, whose leaf is so grateful to any one thirsty. 
On the coast of Malabar, the wild sorrel is much prized, not for its culinary uses 
only, but by women, who consider it endowed with a magic gift of beauty, and 
employ it as an article of toilet the moment they discover that the freshness of 
youth is disappearing from their complexion. 

When the pale sun of spring woos the flowers from the sod, and hepaticas, 
anemones, and saxifrage come in troops on the edge of our woods, the violet 
comes also, like a benediction, upon the earth. Children love it, and old people 
love it for the sake of their spring days, but it is scentless, and pleases the eye 
only. Its European sister, the wild violet, on the contrary, fills the air with its 
C licious odor, just as soon as the snow leaves dry the sunny spots under hedges. 
Then, one by one, the whole family of violets arrive and take possession of their 
accustomed haunts. But, as there are about one hundred species known, it 
would be arduous for us to write, and for you to read, their names. One of 
them, however, we cannot pass by without notice. It is the little wild pansy, 
growing in ploughed fields, and which, on account of being tri-color, is baptized 
by the common people of the rural districts, The flower of the Trinity. Under 
such a name, could it possibly take root and find its home in the environs of 


Concord, we wonder ? 


H. MALAN. 
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A PROBLEM. 


EPTEMBER was drawing to an end, and with it the honeymoon of two 
S young persons in whom I shall be glad to interest the reader. They had 
stretched it out in sovereign contempt of the balance of the calendar. That Sep- 
tember hath thirty days is a truth known te the simplest child; but our young 
lovers had given it at least forty. Nevertheless, they were on the whole not 
sorry to have the overture play itself out, and to see the curtain rise on the 
drama in which they had undertaken the leading parts. Emma thought very 
often of the charming little house which was awaiting her in town, and of the 
servants whom her dear mother had promised to engage ; and, indeed, for that 
matter, the young wife let her imagination hover about the choice groceries with 
which she expected to find her cupboards stocked through the same kind agency. 
Mereover, she had left her wedding-gown at hoine—thinking it silly te carry her 
finery into the country—and she felt a great longing to refresh her memory as to 
the particular shade of a certain lavender silk, and the exact length of a certaiu 
train. The reader will see that Emma was a simple, unsophisticated person, 
and that her married life was likely to be made up of small joys and vexations. 
She was simple and gentle and pretty and young; she adored her husband, 
He, too, had begun to feel that it was time they were married in earnest. His 
thoughts wandered back to his counting-room and his vacant desk, and the 
possible contents of the letters which he had requested his fellow-cler] open 
in his absence. For David, too, was a simple, natural fellow, and although he 
thought his wife the sweetest of human creatures—or, indeed, for that very 
reason—he was unable to forget that life is full of bitter inhuman necessities 
and perils which muster in force about you when you stand idle. He was happy, 
in short, and he felt it unfair that he should any longer have his happiness for 
nothing. 

The two, therefore, had made up their trunks again, and ordered the vehicle 
in time for the morrow’s train. Twilight had come on, and Emma sat at the 
window empty-handed, taking a silent farewell of the landscape, which she felt 
that they had let into the secret of their young love. They had sat in the shade 
of every tree, and watched the sunset from the top of every rock. 

David had gone to settle his account with the landlord, and to bid good-by 
to the doctor, who had been of such service when Emma had caught cold by 
sitting for three hours on the grass after a day’s rain. 

Sitting alone was dull work. Emma crossed the threshold of the long wim 
dow, and went to the garden gate to look for her husband. The doctor’s house 
was a mile away, close to the village. Seeing nothing of David, she strolled 
along the road, bareheaded, in her shawl. It was a lovely evening. As there 
was no one to say so to, Emma said so, with some fervor, to herself; and to 
this she added a dozen more remarks, equally original and eloquent—and equally 
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sincere. That David was, ah! so good, and that she ought to be so happy. That 
she would have a great many cares, but that she would be orderly, and saving, 
and vigilant, and that her house should be a sanctuary of modest elegance and 
good taste ; and, then, that she might be a mother. 

When Emma reached this point, she ceased to meditate and to whisper vir- 
tuous nothings to her conscience. She rejoiced; she walked more slowly, and 
looked about at the dark hills, rising in soft undulations against the luminous 
west, and listened to the long pulsations of sound mounting from woods and 
hedges and the margins of pools. Her ears rang, and her eyes filled with tears. 

Meanwhile she had walked a half-mile, and as yet David was not in sight. 
Her attention, however, was at this moment diverted from her quest. To her right, 
on a level with the road, stretched a broad, circular space, half meadow, half 
common, enclosed in the rear by a wood. At some distance, close to the wood, 
stood a couple of tents, such as are used by the vagrant Indians who sell bas- 
kets and articles of bark. In front, close to the road, on a fallen log, sat a young 
Indian woman, weaving a basket, with two children beside her. Emma looked 
at her curiously as she drew near. 

“Good evening,” said the woman, returning her glance with hard, bright 
black eyes. “ Don’t you want to buy something ?” 

“What have you got to sell?” asked Emma, stopping. 

* All sorts of things. Baskets, and pincushions, and fans.” 

“IT should like a basket well enough—a little one—if they’re pretty.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re pretty, you'll see.” And she said something to one of the 
children, in her own dialect. He went off, in compliance, to the tents. 

While he was gone, Emma looked at the other child, and pronounced it very 
handsome ; but without touching it, for the little savage was in the last degree 
unclean. The woman doggedly continued her work, examining Emma’s person 
from head to foot, and staring at her dress, her hands, and her rings. 

In a few moments the child came back with a number of baskets strung 
together, followed by an old woman, apparently the mother of the first. Emma 
looked over the baskets, selected a pretty one, and took out her purse to pay 
for it. The price was a dollar, but Emma had nothing smaller than a two-dollar 
note, and the woman professed herself unable to give change. 

“Give her the money,” said the old woman, “and, for the difference, I’ll tel. 
your fortune.” 

Emma looked at her, hesitating. She was a repulsive old squaw, with sullen, 
black eyes, and her swarthy face hatched across with a myriad wrinkles. 

The younger woman saw that Emma looked a little frightened, and said 
something in he- * barous native gutturals to her companion. The latter 
retorted, and the other burst out into a laugh. 

“Give me your hand,” said the old woman, “and I’ll tell your fortune.” And, 
before Emma found time to resist, she came and took hold of her left hand. 
She held it awhile, with the back upwards, looking at its fair surface, and at the 
diamonds on her third finger. Then, turning up the palm, she began to mutter 
and grumble. Just as she was about to speak, Emma saw her look half-defiantly 
at some one apparently behind her. Turning abgut, she saw that her husband 
had come up unperceived. She felt relieved. ‘The woman had a horribly vicious 
look, and she exhaled, moreover, a strong odor of whiskey. Of this David 
immediately became sensible. 


“What is she doing?” he asked of his wife. 
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“Don’t you see. She's telling my fortune.” 

“ What has she told you.” 

“Nothing yet. She seems to be waiting for it to come to her.” 

The squaw looked at David cunningly, and David returned her gaze with ill- 
concealed disgust. “She'll have to wait a long time,” he said to his wife. “She 
has been drinking.” 

He had lowered his voice, but the woman heard him. The other began to 
laugh, and said something in her own tongue to her mother. The latter still 
kept Emma’s hand and remained silent. 

“This your husband?” she said, at last, nodding at David. 

Emma nodded assent. The woman again examined her hand. “Within the 
year,” she said, “you'll be a mother.” 

“ That’s wonderful news,” said David. “Is it to be a boy or a girl?” 

The woman looked hard at David. “A girl,’ she said. And then she 


’ 


transferred her eyes to Emma’s palm. 

“Well, is that all?” said Emma. 

“She'll be sick.” 

“Very likely,” said David. “And we'll send for the doctor.” 

“ The doctor ’ll do no good.” 

“ Then we shall send for another,” said Emma, laughing—but not without an 
effort. 

“ He’ll do no good. She'll die.” 

The young squaw began to laugh again. Emma drew her hand away, and 
looked at her husband. He was a little pale, and Emma put her hand into his 
arm. 

“We're very much obliged to you for the information,” said David. “At 
what age is our little girl to die?” 

“Oh, very young.” 

“ How young?” 

“Oh, very young. 
further, and David led his wife away. 

“Well,” said Emma, “she gave us a good dollar’s worth.” 


” The old woman seemed indisposed to commit herself 


“TI think,” said David, “she had been giving herself a good dollar’s worth. 
She was full of liquor.” 

From this assurance Emma drew for twenty-four hours to come a good deal 
of comfort. As for David, in the course of an hour he had quite forgotten the 
prophecy. 

The next day they went back to town. Emma found her house all that she 
had desired, and her lavender silk not a shade too pale, nor her train an inch too 
short. The winter came and went, and she was still a very happy woman. 
The spring arrived, the summer drew near, and her happiness increased. She 
became the mother of a little girl. 

For some time after the child was born Emma was confined to her room. 
She used to sit with the infant on her lap, nursing her, counting her breathings, 
wondering whether she would be pretty. David was at his place of business, 
with his head full of figures. A dozen times Emma recurred to the old woman’s 
prophecy, sometimes with a tremor, sometimes with indifference, sometimes 
almost with defiance. Then, she declared that it was silly to remember it. A 
tipsy old squaw—a likely providence for her precious child. She was, perhaps, 
dead herself by this time. Nevertheless, her prophecy was odd; she seemed so 
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positive. And the other woman laughed so disagreeably. Emma had not for- 
gotten that laugh. She might well laugh, with her own lusty little savages 
beside her. 

The first day that Emma left her room, one evening, at dinner, she couldn’t 
help asking her husband whether he remembered the Indian woman’s prediction. 
David was taking a glass of wine. He nodded. 

“You see it’s half come true,” said Emma. “A little girl.” 

“ My dear,” said David, “one would think you believed it.” 

“ Of course she’ll be sick,” said Emma. “We must expect that.” 

“Do you think, my dear,” pursued David, “that it’s a little girl because that 
venerable person said so?” 

“Why no, of course not. It’s only a coincidence.” 

“Well, then, if it’s merely a coincidence, we may let it rest. If the old 
woman’s dictum was a real prediction, we may also let it rest. That it has half 
come true lessens the chances for the other half.” 

The reader may detect a flaw in David’s logic; but it was quite good enough 
for Emma. She lived upon it for a year, at the end of which it was in a manner 
put to the test. 

It were certainly incorrect to say that Emma guarded and cherished her little 
girl any the more carefully by reason of the old woman’s assurance ; her natural 
affection was by itself a guaranty of perfect vigilance. But perfect vigilance is 
not infallible. When the child was a twelvemonth old it fell grievously sick, and 
for a week its little life hung by a thread. During this time I am inclined to 
think that Emma quite forgot the sad prediction suspended over the infant’s 
head ; it is certain, at least, that she never spoke of it to her husband, and that 
he made no attempt to remind her of it. Finally, after a hard struggle, the little 
girl came out of the cruel embrace of disease, panting and exhausted, but unin- 
jured. Emma felt as if her child was immortal, and as if, henceforth, life would 
have no trials for her. It was not till then that she thought once more of the 
prophecy of the swarthy sybil. 

She was sitting on the sofa in her chamber, with the child lying asleep in her 
lap, watching the faint glow of returning life in its poor little wasted cheeks. 
David came in from his day’s labor and sat down beside her. 

“T wonder,” said Emma, “what our friend Magawisca—or whatever her 
name is—would say to that.” 

“She would feel desperately snubbed,” said David. ‘ Wouldn’t she, little 
transcendent convalescent?” And he gently tickled the tip of his little girl’s 
nose with the end of his moustache. The baby softly opened her eyes, and, 
vaguely conscious of her father, lifted her hand and languidly clutched his nose. 
“Upon my soul,” said David, “she’s positively boisterous. There’s life in the 
old dog yet.” 

“Oh, David, how can you?” said Emma. But she sat watching her hus- 
band and child with a placid, gleeful smile. Gradually, her smile grew the least 
bit serious, and then vanished, though she still looked like the happy woman 
that she was. The nurse came up from supper, and took possession of the baby. 
Emma let it go, and remained sitting on the sofa. When the nurse had gone 
into the adjoining room, she laid her hand in one of her husband’s, 

“ David,” she said, “I have a little secret.” 

“I’ve no doubt,” said David, “that you have a dozen. You're the most se- 


cretive, clandestine, shady sort of woman | ever came across.” 
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It is needless to say that this was merely David’s exuberant humor ; for Em- 
ma was the most communicative; sympathetic soul in the world. She practised, 
in a quiet way, a passionate devotion to her husband, and it was a part of her 
religion to make him her confidant. She had, of course, in strictness, very little 
to confide to him. But she confided to him her little, in the hope that he would 
one day confide to her what she was pleased to believe his abundance. 

“It’s not exactly a secret,” Emma pursued ; “only I’ve kept it so long that 
it almost seems like one. You'll think me very silly, David. 1 couldn’t bear to 
mention it so long as there was any chance of truth in the talk of that horrible 
old squaw. But now, that it’s disproved, it seems absurd to keep it on my 
mind ; not that I really ever felt it there, but if I said nothing about it, it was 
for your sake. I’m sure you'll not mind it; and if you don’t, David, I’m sure I 
needn't.” 

“ My dear girl, what on earth is coming ?” said David. “‘If you don’t, I’m 
sure I needn’t !’—you make a man’s flesh crawl.” 

“Why, it’s another prophecy,” said Emma. 

“ Another prophecy? Let’s have it, then, by all means.” 

* But you don’t mean, David, that you’re going to believe it ?” 

“ That depends. If it’s to my advantage, of course I shall.” 

“To your advantage! Oh, David!” 

“ My dear Emma, prophecies are not to sneered at. Look at this one about 
the baby.” 

“ Look at the baby, I should say.” 

“Exactly. Isn’t she a girl? hasn’t she been at death’s door?” 

*“ Yes ; but the old woman made her go through.” 

“ Nay; you've no mmagination. Of course, they pull off short of the catas- 
trophe ; but they give you a good deal, by the way.” 

“ Well, my dear, since you’re so determined to believe in them, I should be 
sorry to prevent you. I make you a present of this one.” 

“Was it a squaw, this time?” 

“ No, it was old Italian—a woman who used to come on Saturday mornings 
at school and sell us sugar-plums and trinkets. You see it was ten years ago. 





Our teachers used to dislike her; but we let her into the garden by a back-gate. 
She used to carry a little tray, like a pedler. She had candy and cakes, and 
kid-gloves. One day, she offered to tell our fortunes with cards. She spread 
out her cards on the top of her tray, and half a dozen of us went through the 
ceremony. The rest were afraid. I believe I was second. She told me a long 
rigmarole that I have forgotten, but said nothing about lovers or husbands. 
That, of course, was all we wanted to hear; and, though I was disappointed, I 
was ashamed to ask any questions. To the girls who came after me, she prom- 
ised successively the most splendid marriages. I wondered whether I was to be 
an old maid. The thought was horrible, and I determined to try and conjure such 
a fate. ‘Rut 1?’ I said, as she was going to put up her cards ; ‘am I never to be 
married?’ She looked at me, and then looked over her cards again. I suppose 
she wished to make up for her neglect. ‘Ah, you, Miss,’ she said—you are bet- 
ter off than any of them. You are to marry twice!’ Now, my dear,” Emma 
added, “ make the most of that.” And she’Meaned her head on her husband’s 
shoulder and looked in his face, smiling. 

But David smiled not at all. On the contrary, he looked grave. Hereupon, 
Emma put by her smile, and looked grave, too. In fact, she looked pained. She 
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thought it positively unkind of David to take her little story in such stiff fashion 

“It’s very strange,” said David. 

“It’s very silly,” said Emma. “I’m sorry I told you, David.” 

“I’m very glad, It’s extremely curious. Listen, and you’ll see—I, too, have 
a secret, Emma.” 

“ Nay, I don’t want to hear it,” said Emma. 

“You shall hear it,” said the young man. “I never mentioned it before, 
simply because I had forgotten it—utterly forgotten it. But your story calls it 
back to my memory. I, too, once had my fortune told. It was neither a squaw 
nor a gypsy. It was a young lady, in company. I forget her name. I was 
less than twenty. It was at a party, and she was telling people’s fortunes. She 
had cards ; she pretended to have a gift. I don’t know what I had been saying. 
I suppose that, as boys of that age are fond of doing, I had been showing off my 
wit at the expense of married life. I remember a young lady introducing me to 
this person, and saying that here was a young man who declared he never would 
marry. Was it true? She looked at her cards, and said that it was completely 
false, and that I should marry twice. The company began to laugh. I was 
mortified. ‘Why don’t you say three times?’ I said. ‘Because,’ answered the 
young lady, ‘my cards say only twice.’” David had got up from the sofa, and 
stood before his wife. ‘Don’t you think it’s curious?” he said. 

“Curious enough. One would say you thought it something more.” 

“You know, continued David, “we can’t both marry twice.” 

“*You know,’” cried Emma. “ Bravo, my dear. ‘You know’ is delightful. 
Perhaps yeu would like me to withdraw and give you a chance.” 

David looked at his wife, half surprised at the bitterness of her words. He 
was apparently on the point of making some conciliatory speech ; but he seemed 
forcibly struck, afresh, with the singular agreement of the two predictions. 
“Upon my soul!” he said, “it’s preternaturally odd!” He burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

Emma put her hands to her face and sat silent. Then, after a few moments : 
“ For my part,” she said, “1 think it’s extremely disagreeable!” Overcome by 
the effort to speak, she burst into tears. 

Her husband again placed himself at her side. He still took the humorous 
view of the case—on the whole, perhaps, indiscreetly. “Come, Emma,” he 
said, “dry your tears, and consult yourmemory. Are you sure you've never 
been married before ?” 

Emma shook off his caresses and got up. Then, suddenly turning around, 
she said, with vehemence, “ And you, sir?” 

For an answer David laughed afresh; and then, looking at his wife a mo- 
ment, he rose and followed her. “ Oz diable la jalousie va-t-elle se nicher?” he 
cried. He put his arm about her, she yielded, and he kissed her. At this 





moment a little wail went up from the baby in the neighboring room. Emma 
hastened away. , 

Where, indeed, as David had asked, will jealousy stow herself away? In 
what odd, unlikely corners will she turn up? She made herself a nest in poor 
Emma’s innocent heart, and, at her leisure, she lined and feathered it. The 
little scene I have just described left neither party, indeed, as it found them. 
David had kissed his wife and shown the folly of her tears, but he had not taken 
back his story. For ten years he hadn’t thought of it; but, now that he had 


been reminded of it, he was quite unable to dismiss it from his thoughts. It 
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besieged him, and harassed and distracted him; it thrust itself into his mind 
at the most inopportune moments; it buzzed in his ears and danced among the 
columns of figures in his great folio account books. Sometimes the young 
lady’s prediction conjoined itself with a prodigious array of numerals, and 
roamed away from its modest place among the units into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. David read himself a million times a husband. But, after all, as he 
reflected, the oddity was not in his having been predestined, according to the 
young lady, to marry twice ; but in poor Emma having drawn exactly the same 
lot. It was a conflict of oracles. It would be an interesting inquiry, although 
now, of course, quite impracticable, to ascertain which of the two was more to 
be trusted. For how under the sun could both have revealed the truth? The 
utmost ingenuity was powerless to reconcile their mutual incompatibility. 
Could either of the soothsayers have made her statement in a figurative sense ? 
It seemed to David that this was to fancy them a grain too wise. The simplest 
solution—except not to think of the matter at ail, which he couldn’t bring him- 
self to accomplish—was to fancy that each of the prophecies nullified the other, 
and that when he became Emma’s husband, their counterfeit destinies had been 
put to confusion. 

Emma found it quite impossible to take the matter so easily. She pondered it 
night and day for a month. She admitted that the prospect of a second marriage 
was, of necessity, unreal for one of them; but her heart ached to discover for 
which of them it was real. She had laughed at the folly of the Indian’s threat ; 
but she found it impossible to laugh at the extraordinary coincidence of David's 
promised fate with her own. That it was absurd and illogical made it only the 
more painful. It filled her life with a horrible uncertainty. It seemed to indi- 
cate that whether or no the silly gossip of a couple of jugglers was, on either 
side, strictly fulfilled ; yet there was some dark cloud hanging over their mar- 
riage. . Why should an honest young couple have such strange things said of 
them? Why should they be called upon to read such an illegible riddle? Em- 
ma repented bitterly of having told her secret. And yet, too, she rejoiced ; for it 
was a dreadful thought that David, unprompted to reveal his own adventure 
should have kept such a dreadful occurrence locked up in his breast, shedding, 
Heaven knows what baleful influence, on her life and fortunes. Now she could 
live it down; she could combat it, laugh at it. And David, too, could do 
as much for the mysterious prognostic of his own extinction. Never had 
Emma’s fancy been so active. She placed the two faces of her destiny in every 
conceivable light. At one moment, she imagined that David might succumb to 
the pressure of his fancied destiny, and leave her a widow, free to marry again ; 
and at another that he would grow enamored of the thought of obeying his own 
oracle, and crush her to death by the masculine vigor of his will. Then, again, 
she felt as if her own will were strong, and as if she bore on her head the pro- 
tecting hand of fate. Love was much, assuredly, but fate was more. And here, 
indeed, what was fate but love? As she had loved David, so she would love 
another. She racked her poor little brain to conjure up this future master of 
her life. But, to do her justice, it was quite in vain. She could not forget David. 
Nevertheless, she felt guilty. And then she thought of David, and wondered 
whether he was guilty, too—whether he was dreaming of another woman. 

In this way it was that Emma became jealous. That she was a very silly 
girl I don’t pretend to deny. I have expressly said that she was a person of a 
very simple make ; and in proportion to the force of her old straightforward con 
fidence in her husband, was that of her present suspicion and vagaries, 
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From the moment that Emma became jealous, the household angel of peace 
shook its stainless wings and took a melancholy flight. Emma immediately be- 
trayed herself. She accused her husband of indifference, and of preferring the 
society of other women. Once she told him that he might, if he pleased. It 
was @ propos of an evening party, to which they had both been asked. During 
the afternoon, while David was still at his business, the baby had been taken 
sick, and Emma had written a note to say that they should not be able to come. 
When David returned, she told him of her note, and he laughed and said that he 
wondered whether their intended hostess would fancy that it was his practice to 
hold the baby. For his part, he declared that he meant to go; and at nine 
o’clock he appeared, dressed. Emma looked at him, pale and indignant. 

“ After all,” she said, “you’re right. Make the most of your time.” 

These were horrible words, and, as was natural, they made a vast breach 
between the husband and wife. 

Once in awhile Emma felt an impulse to take her revenge, and look for hap- 
piness in society, and in the sympathy and attention of agreeable men. But she 
never went very far. Such happiness seemed but a troubled repose, and the 
world at large had no reason to suspect that she was not on the best of terms 
with her husband. 

David, on his side, went much further. He was gradually transformed from 
a quiet, home-keeping, affectionate fellow, into a nervous, restless, querulous man 
of pleasure, a diner-out and a haunter of clubs and theatres. From the moment 
that he detected their influence on his life, he had been unable to make light of 
the two prophecies. Then one, now the other, dominated his imagination, and, 
in either event, it was impossible to live as he would have lived in ignorance. 
Sometimes, at the thought of an early death, he was seized with a passionate attach- 
ment to the world, and an irresistible desire to plunge into worldly joys. At 
other moments, thinking of his wife’s possible death, and of her place being 
taken by another woman, he felt a fierce and unnatural impatience of all further 
delay in the evolution of events. He wished to annihilate the present. To live 
in expectation so acute and so feverish was not to live. Poor David was occa- 
sionally tempted by desperate expedients to kill time. Gradually the perpetual 
oscillation from one phase of his destiny to the other, and the constant change 
from passionate exaltation to equally morbid depression, induced a state of chronic 
excitement, not far removed from insanity. 

At about this moment he made the acquaintance of a young unmarried woman 
whom I may call Julia—a very charming, superior person, of a character to exert 
a healing, soothing influence upon his troubled spirit. In the course of time, he 
told her the story of his domestic revolution. At first, she was very much 
amused ; she laughed at him, and called him superstitious, fantastic, and puerile. 
But he took her levity so ill, that she changed her tactics, and humored his de- 
lusion. 

It seemed to her, however, that his case was serious, and that, if some attempt 
were not made to arrest his growing alienation from his wife, the happiness of 
both parties might depart forever. She believed that the flimsy ghost of their 
mysterious future could be effectually laid only by means of a reconciliation. 
She doubted that their love was dead and gone. It was only dormant. If she 
might once awaken it, she would retire with a light heart, and leave it lord of the 


house. 


So, without informing David of her intention, Julia ventured to call upon 
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Emma, with whom she had no personal acquaintance. She hardly knew what 
she should say ; she would trust to the inspiration of the moment; she merely 
wished to kindle a ray of light in the young wife’s darkened household. Emma, 
she fancied, was a simple, sensitive person; she would be quickly moved by 
proffered kindness. 

But, although she was unacquainted with Emma, the young wife had consid- 
erable knowledge of Julia. She had had her pointed out to her in public. Julia 
was handsome. Emma hated her. She thought of her as her husband’s 
temptress and evil genius. She assured herself that they were longing for her 
death, so that they might marry. Perhaps he was already her lover. Doubtless 
they would be glad to kill her. In this way it was that, instead of finding a 
gentle, saddened, sensitive person, Julia found a bitter, scornful woman, infuri- 
ated by a sense of insult and injury. Julia’s visit seemed to Emma the climax 
of insolence. She refused to listen to her. Her courtesy, her gentleness, her 
attempt at conciliation, struck her as a mockery and a snare. Finally, losing all 
self-control, she called her a very hard name. 

Then Julia, who had a high temper of her own, plucked up a spirit, and 
struck a blow for her dignity—a blow, however, which unfortunately rebounded 
on David. “I had steadily refused, Madam,” she said, “to believe that you are 
a fool. But you quite persuade me.” 

With these words she withdrew. But it mattered little to Emma whether 
she remained or departed. She was conscious only of one thing, that David 
had called her a fool to another woman. “A fool?” she cried. “Truly I have 
been. But I shall be no longer.” 

She immediately made her preparations for leaving her husband’s house, and 
when David came home he found her with her child and a servant on the point 
of departure. She told him in a few words that she was going to her mother’s, 
that in his absence he had employed persons to insult her in her own house, it 
was necessary that she should seek protection in her family. David offered no 
resistance. He made no attempt to resent her accusation. He was prepared 
for anything. It was fate. 

Emma accordingly went to her mother’s. She was supported in this extra- 
ordinary step, and in the long months of seclusion which followed it, by an exalted 
sense of her own comparative integrity and virtue. She, at least, had beena 
faithful wife. She had endured, she had been patient. Whatever her destiny 
might be, she had made no indecent attempt to anticipate it. More than evershe 
devoted herself to her little girl, The comparative repose and freedom of her 
life gave her almost a feeling of happiness. She felt that deep satisfaction which 
comes upon the spirit when it has purchased contentment at the expense of 
reputation. There was now, at least, no falsehood in her life. She neither 
valued her marriage nor pretended to value it. 

As for David, he saw little of any one but Julia. Julia, I have said, was a 
woman of great merit and of perfect generosity. She very soon ceased to resent 
the check she had received from Emma, and not despairing, still, of seeing peace 
once more established in the young man’s household, she made it a matter of 
conscience to keep David by her influence in as sane and unperverted a state of 
mind as circumstances would allow. “She may hate me,” thought Julia, “but 
I'll keep him for her.” Julia’s, you see, in all this business was the only wise 
head. 

David took his own view of their relations. “I shall certainly see you as 
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often as I wish,” he declared. “I shall take consolation where I find it. She 
has her child—her mother. Does she begrudge mea friend? She may thank 
her stars I don’t take to drink or to play.” 

For six months David saw nothing of his wife. Finally, one evening, when 


he was at Julia’s house, he received this note: 


“ Your daughter died this morning, after several hours’ suffering. She will be buried 


to-morrow morning. x.” 
David handed the note to Julia. “ After all,” he said, “she was right.” 
“Who was right, my poor friend ?” asked Julia. 

“The old squaw. We cried out too soon.” 

The next morning he went to the house of his mother-in-law. The servant, 
recognizing him, ushered him into the room in which the remains of his poor 
little girl lay, ready for buriai. Near the darkened window stood his mother-in- 
law, in conversation with a gentleman—a certain Mr. Clark—whom David 
recognized as a favorite clergyman of his wife, and whom he had never liked. 
The lady, on his entrance, made him a very grand curtsy—if, indeed, that 
curtsy may be said to come within the regulations which govern salutations of 
this sort, in which the head is tossed up in proportion as the body is depressed 
—and swept out of the room. David bowed to the clergyman, and went and 
looked at the little remnant of mortality which had once been his daughter. 
After a decent interval, Mr. Clark ventured to approach him. 

“You have met with a great trial, sir,” said the clergyman. 

David assented in silence. 

“ T suppose,” continued Mr. Clark, “it is sent, like all trials, to remind us of 
our feeble and dependent condition—to purge us of pride and stubbornness—to 
make us search our hearts and see whether we have not by chance allowed the 
noisome weeds of folly to overwhelm and suffocate the modest flower of wisdom.” 

That Mr. Clark had deliberately prepared this speech, with a view to the 
occasion, I should hesitate to affirm. Gentlemen of his profession have these 
little parcels of sentiment ready to their hands. But he was, of course, acquainted 
with Emma’s estrangement from her husband (although not with its original 
motives), and, like a man of genuine feeling, he imagined that under the softening 
action of a common sorrow, their two hardened hearts might be made to melt 
and again to flowinto one. “The more we lose, my friend,” he pursued, “ the 
more we should cherish and value what is left.” 

“You speak to very good purpose, sir,” said David; “but I, unfortunately, 
have nothing left.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Emma came in—pale, and clad in 
black. She stopped, apparently unprepared to see her husband. But, on David’s 
turning toward her, she came forward. 

David felt as if Heaven had sent an angel to give the lie to his last words. 
His face flushed—first with shame, and then with joy. He put out his arms. 
Emma halted an instant, struggling with her pride, and looked at the clergy- 
man. He raised his hand, with a pious sacramental gesture, and she fell on her 
husband’s neck. 

The clergyman took hold of David’s hand and pressed it; and, although, as 
I have said, the young man had never been particularly fond of Mr. Clark, he 


devoutly returned the pressure. 
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“Well,” said Julia, a fortnight later—for in the interval Emma had been 
brought to consent to her husband’s maintaining his acquaintance with this lady, 
and even herself to think her a very good sort of person—“ well, I don’t see but 
that the terrible problem is at last solved, and that you have each been married 
twice.” 

HENRY JAMES, JR. 


TO A LADY, 


WITH A PERFECT EAR—OF CORN, 


Was worshipped in Homer’s land, 
Men builded a fane at Cnidos 
To hallow the Dorian strand, 
And Athens gave them a statue 


] N the days when marble beauty 


From their greatest master’s hand. 


Aphrodite was their goddess, 
When beauty and goodness were one; 
Ev’n as now—at times—if seldom, 
In forms not made of stone, 
To be good—we find—and be lovely 
Was not given to gods alone. 


Those Greeks—they had finer senses, 
It is thought, in those old days— 
Though never a Ruskin had schooled them 
On grace and its rules and its ways— 





And the perfect ear of Praxiteles 
Woke a Dorian poet’s praise. 


Art needs the poet and critic— 
To make men understand ; 

But behold an Ear, past praising, 
From a greater Master’s hand! 

Who holds the spring-time and seed-time, 
And the harvest in command. 


The rose hath a flaw—and the ruby, 
’ , Had we but fine eyes to see: 
My gift—like the world—is not faultless, 
But will something nearer be, 
In my thought, to perfection, 
When it cometh, my love, to thee. 
T. W. PARSONS. 











FORCED MARCHES. 


“THE Teche Country was to the war in Louisiana what the Shenandoah Val- 

i ley was to the war in Virginia. It was a sort of back alley, parallel to 
the main street, in which the heavy fighting must go on; and one side or the 
other was always running up or down the Teche with the other side in full 
chase after it. There the resemblance ends, for the Teche Country is a long flat, 
hemmed in ‘by marshes and bayous, which, as every body but a blind man can 
see, is a very different thing from a rolling valley bordered by mountains. 

In the Teche Country I fought in two engagements, each time coming off 
conqueror, which is the next worst thing to being beaten, inasmuch as it is al- 
most equally sure to involve you in that most terrible physical trial, a forced 
march. I have fought a great deal, quite enough to know that human nature 
hates to be shot at; but I think I would rather take my chance in another battle 
than chase Texans again from Camp Beaseland to Alexandria. Aware that the 


’ 


phrase “from Camp Beaseland to Alexandria” means about as much to the or- 
dinary gentile as that other phrase “from Dan to Beersheba,” I will state that 
the distance between the two points is something like one hundred and eight miles. 

My first adventure in this region was in January, 1863. Weitzel dashed up 
to the confluence of the Teche and Atchafalaya with five or six regiments, scared 
Mouton out of his position there, smashed the Confederates’ new iron-clad gun- 
boat “Cotton,” and returned next morning. Although pestered with cold and 
hunger, our march homeward was as hilarious as a bacchanal procession. It was 
delightful to have beaten the enemy, and it was delightful to be on the way back 
to our comfortable quarters. The expedition was thus brief because it had ful- 
filled its object, which was to weaken the Confederate naval power on the Teche, 
and thus enable Banks to take the back alley in his proposed advance on Port 
Hudson. 

But why should he go by the back aliey of the Teche instead of by the main 
street of the Mississippi? Because it was necessary to destroy the army of 
Mouton, or, at least, to drive it as far as possible, in order to incapacitate it from 
attacking New Orleans while we should be engaged with the fortress of the 
bluffs. The story ran in our brigade that this sensible plan originated in the 
head of our own commandant, Weitzel. I believed it then, and I have learned 
no better since, although I can affirm nothing. The reader will please to remem- 
ber that there is a great deal of uncertainty in war, not only before but after. 

About the middle of April, 1863, I was once more at the confluence of the 
Teche and the Atchafalaya. This time Mouton was there in strong force, posted 
behind entrenchments which seemed to me half a mile in length, with an impassa- 
ble swamp on his right, and armored gunboats on his left. Banks’s army was 
far superior in numbers, and supported as it was bya sufficient fleet of gunboats, 


could doubtless have carried the position; but the desirable thing to do was of 
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course, not so much to beat Mouton as to bag him, and so finish the war in this 
part of Louisiana. Accordingly, by mysterious water ways of which I know 
nothing, Grover’s division was transported to Irish Bend, in Mouton’s rear, while 
Emory’s and Weitzel’s divisions should amuse him in front. And here I am 
tempted, notwithstanding the title of my article, to describe this same amusement. 
The first part of the joke was to push up Weitzel’s brigade to draw the enemy’s 
fire. Ina single long line, stretching from the wood on the left well toward the 
river on the right, the brigade advanced directly toward the enemy’s works, 
prostrating or climbing fences, and struggling amid horrible labyrinths of tangled 
sugar-cane.* Rush througha mile of Indian corn, taking the furrows diagonally, 
then imagine yourseif three times as tired and breathless a3 you are, and you 
will form some conception of what it is to move in line through a canefield. At 
first you valiantly push aside the tough green obstacles ; then you ignominiously 
dodge under or around them; at last you fall down with your tongue out. The 
ranks are broken ; the regiment tails off into strings, the strongest leading; the 
ground is strown with panting soldiers ; the organization disappears. 

The cane once passed, stragglers began to come up and find their places ; the 
ranks counted off anew while advancing, and we had once more a regiment. 
Now we obtained a full view of the field of projected amusement. Before us lay 
a long and comparatively narrow plain, bounded by forests rising out of swamps, 
and decorated by a long low earthwork, a third of a mile ahead of us, and barely 
visible to the naked eye. Away to our right were two half-demolished brick 
sugar-houses, near which there was a scurrying of dust to-and-fro, bespeaking a 
skirmishing of cavalry. 

Otherwise the scene was one of perfect quietness and silence and desertion. 

Of a sudden bang, bang, bang, roared an unseen battery, and jiz, jiz, jiz, 
screeched the shells over over our heads. Evidently the enemy was too much 
amused to keep his mouth shut. Then our own batteries joined in with their 
bang, bang, bang, jiz, jiz, jiz, and for twenty minutes or more it was as disgusting 
as a Fourth of July. The shelling did not hurt us a bit, and consequently did 
not scare us much, for we were already accustomed to this kind of racket, and 
only took it hard when it was mingled with the cries of the wounded. I never 
assisted, as the French phrase it, ata noisier or a more harmless bout of can- 
nonading. Not aman in my regiment was injured, although the shells hummed 
and cracked and fought each other in flights over our heads, dotting the sky with 
the little globes of smoke which marked their explosions, and sending buzzing 
fragments in all directions. 

Meantime our point was gained; the enemy had defined his position. There 
was a battery in the swampy wood on his right, which would enfilade an attacking 
column, while on his left the same business would be performed by his armored 
gunboats in the Teche. Now came an order to take the brigade to the rear. 
A greenhorn of an aide, shrieking with excitement, galloped up to our commander 
and yelled: ‘Colonel, double-quick your men out of range. Double-quick !” 

I remember the wrath with which I heard this order. Run? Be shot if I 
would run or let a man of my company run. The regiment, hearing the com- 
mand, had faced about, and was going to the rear at a pace which threatened 
confusion and panic. I rushed through the ranks, drew my sword, ordered, 
threatened, and brought my own company from a double-quick down to the 
ordinary marching step. Every other officer, from the colonel downward, 

* This cane had been left ungathered in consequence of the war. 
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instinctively did the same ; and the regiment moved off in a style which we con- 
sidered proper for the Twelfth Connecticut. 

That night we bivouacked with mosquitoes, who drew more blood than 
the cannonade of the afternoon. Next morning the heavy guns of the opposing 
gunboats opened a game of long bowls, in which the Parrotts of the Twenty-first 
Indiana took a part, sending loud-whispering shells into the farthest retreats 
of the enemy. At ten, the whole army, three lines deep, and stretching across 





the river—a fine martial spectacle—advanced slowly through the canefields toward 
the entrenchments. Marching in my proper position, in the front rank of my 
company, and next to the regimental colors, I felt myself to be an undesirably 
conspicuous person, as we came out upon the open ground in view of the enemy, 
and received the first discharge of their artillery. It is a grand thing to take the 
lead in battle, but all the same it is uncomfortable. The first cannon-shot which 
I noticed struck the ground sixty or eighty feet in front of our color-guard, threw 
up the ploughed soil in a little cloud, leaped a hundred feet behind the regiments 
and went bounding off to the rear. 

“That’s bad for the fellows behind us,” I said to my men, with that smile 
which a hero puts on when he makes the best he can of battle, meantime wishing 
himself at home. 

The next shot struck within thirty feet of the line, and also went jumping and 
whistling rearward. They were evidently aiming at the colors, and that was 
nearly equivalent to aiming at me. 

“ You'll fetch him next time,” I thought, grimly ; and so, doubtless, thought 
hundreds of others, each for himself. 

But at this moment one of our own batteries opened with great violence, and 
evidently shook the nerves of the enemy’s gunners, for their next shot screeched 
over the colors, and first struck the ground far in rear of the regiment, and there- 
after they never recovered their at first dangerously accurate range. Now came 
an order to the infantry to halt and lie down, and no veteran will need to be told 
that we obeyed it promptly. I never knew that order to be disregarded on a 
field of battle, not even by the most inexperienced and insubordinate of troops, 
unless, indeed, they were already running. 

The battle of Camp Beaseland was an artillery duel of fifteen or twenty pieces 
on a side, lasting hotly from eleven in the morning till six in the evening, with a 
dash of infantry charging and heavy musketry on either flank, and a dribble of 
skirmishing along the whole line. Where we were it was all artillery and skirmish 
ing, noisy, and lively enough, but by no means murderous. Bainbridge’s regular 
battery on our right pitched into a Louisiana battery on our front left, and a little 
beyond it a battery of the Twenty-first Indiana pounded away at the Confederate 
gunboats and at an advanced earthwork. The loud metallic spang of the brass 
howitzers, the dull thud of the iron Parrotts, and the shrieking and cracking of 
the enemy’s shells, made up a charivari long to be remembered. 

Meantime, companies had moved out here and there from the line of infantry 
deployed as skirmishers, advanced to within two or three hundred yards of the 
breastworks, and opened fire. This drew out the Rebel musketry, and made 
things hotter than ever. The order to lie low passed along, and we did the best 
we could with the cane-hills, wishing that they were bigger. As I lay on my 
side behind one of these six-inch fortifications, chewing the hard-tack which was 
my only present creature comfort, several balls cut the low weeds which over- 
hung me. Yet, notwithstanding the stunning racket and the quantity of lead and 


iron flying about, our loss was very small. 
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Nor could the enemy have suffered more severely, except on our left. 
There the Seventy-fifth and One Hundred and Fourteenth New York, drawn up 
in the swampy wood which at that point separated the two armies, repulsed with 
a close volley of musketry a swarm of Texans who attempted to ford the morass 
and turn our flank. There, too, the heaviest fire of our batteries was concen- 
trated, and made havoc, as I afterward heard, of the enemy’s artillery. An officer 
of one of our skirmishing companies, whose position enabled him to see this part 
of the enemy’s line, assured me, with a jocose exaggeration founded on fact, that 


“the air was full of horses’ tails and bits of harness.” 


But, in a general way, 
there was very little slaughter for the amount of powder expend:d. We were 
not fighting our hardest ; we were merely amusing the enemy. The only serious 
work done was to smash one or two of his gunboats. Meanwhile, it was hoped 
that Grover was gaining Mouton’s rear and so posting himself as to render 
escape impossible. 

An officer, major of a Texas regiment, as I was told by prisoners, attracted 
the notice of both armies by riding from left to right of the enemy’s posi- 
tion in full view of our line. He was behind the entrenchment, it is true, but 
that was little more than a rifle-pit and hardly concealed the legs of his horse. 
He was undoubtedly a staff officer engaged in carrying orders to the battery in 
the wood. As he came back on his perilous mission every skirmisher fired a 
him, and many men in the line of battle added their bullets to the deadly flight 
which sought his life, while all our brigade watched him with breathless interest. 
Directly in front of me the horse reared; the rider dismounted and seemed to 
examine him; then, remounting, cantered a few yards ; then, leaned backwards 
and slid to the ground. Away went the horse, wildly, leaving his gallant master 
dead. 

About five o’clock an order arrived to move out of range of fire. The 
skirmishers came in; the men rose and took their places in line; and we 
marched slowly back to our position of the morning. During the night we fought 
mosquitos, not with the idea of amusing them, but in deadly earnest. During 
the night, also, the colonel in charge of the pickets, a greenhorn of some nine- 
months’ regiment, distinguished himself by an exhibition of the minimum of 
native military genius. Early in the morning he reported to Weitzel that the 
enemy had vacated their position. 

* How do you know ?” demanded the the startled general. 

“] heard their artillery going off about two o’clock.” 

“Good God, sir! why didn’t you inform me of it immediately ?” 

“Why, General, I thought that was just what you wanted ; and I didn’t like 
to disturb you after such a hard day’s work.” 

Thus collapsed the plan by which we were to stick like a burr to the enemy 
and pitch into his rear whenever he should attempt to force his way through 
Grover. Sling blankets and shoulder arms was the order now, and we set off 
on our long chase to Alexandria. Mouton had gained five or six hours the start 
of us, and Texans on horseback’ can travel faster than Yankees on foot, so that, 
although we marched furiously that hot day, making twenty-four miles beiore 
nightfall, Grover had finished his battle long before we reached him. Unac- 
quainted with the country, and ordered to the wrong place, he had gone to the 
wrong place. He had posted himself on one of two parallel roads, instead of 
where the two met in one, afferding him a chance to fight decisively. The con- 
sequence was a sidelong battle, both sides suffering, but the enemy escaping. 
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Forward at full speed the next day and the day after, scurrying and popping 
of cavalry in the front, as our van skirmished with their rear. At times a great 
distant dust, showing how close we were upon the Rebel flight. It is a solemn 
and menacing phenomenon, the dust of a marching enemy, but more particularly 
so, of course, when it is advancing upon you. The smoke of burning cotton 
streaked the day, and the flare of it luridly starred the night; for even in his 
haste Mouton was determined that no fraction of the ‘financial king should fall to 
the Yankees. Stragglers in gray and butternut dropped back among us with 
pacific waving of caps and handkerchiefs ; for although we could not catch the 
Texan horsemen, we were marching the Louisiana infantry to tatters. It seemed 
like meeting old friends to come across the fellows of the Crescent regiment, 
whom we had encountered six months before at Labadieville, or Georgia Landing. 
Shouts of recognition took place, gayer on our side than on theirs. They told 
us that their officers were driving the men on with drawn sabres, or the whole 
force would have gone to pieces under the exhaustion of the retreat. Mightily 
encouraged by these statements, we blistered our soles with renewed energy. 

Oh, the horrors of marching on blistered feet! It is an incessant bastinado 
applied by one’s self, from morning to night. I do not mean a single blister, as 
big as a pea, but a series of blisters, each as large as a dollar, or, to judge by 
one’s sensations, as large as a cartwheel. I have had them one under the other, 
on the heel, behind the heel, on the ball of the foot, on every toe, a network, a 
labyrinth, an archipelago of agony. Heat, hunger, thirst, and fatigue are nothing 
compared with this tormert. When you stand, you seem to be on red-hot iron 
plates ; when you walk, you make grimaces at every step. In the morning the 
whole regiment starts limping, and by noon the best soldiers become nearly muti- 
nous with suffering. They snarl and swear at each other ; they curse the general 
for ordering such marching; they curse the enemy for running away instead of 
fighting ; they fling themselves down in the dust, refusing to move a step further. 
Fevered with fatigue and pain, they are actually not themselves. Meantime, the 
company Officers, as sore-footed as any one, must run about from straggler to 
straggler, coaxing, arguing, ordering, and, perhaps, using the flat of the sabre. 
Instead of marching in front of my company, I followed immediately in the rear, 
so that I could see and at once pounce upon every one who fell out. 

It was curious to see how cheerful every one became if cannon in front told 
of the proximity of the enemy. We were ready to fight the bloodiest of combats 
rather than march a mile further. We filed into line of battle delighted, and 
then resumed our pursuit heartsick. 

It will be asked, perhaps, whether I, an officer, and claiming, of course, to be 
a patriot, preserved my staunchness under these trials. I must confess, and I do 
it without great shame, conscious of being no more than human, that in my 
inmost soul I was as insubordinate as the worst men were in speech and beha- 
vior. Inmy unspeakable heart I groaned and raved. I wished the bridges would 
break down—I wished the regiment would refuse to take another step—it seemed 
to me that I should have been silent in the face cf mutiny. But nothing of all 
this passed my lips, and none could suspect it from my actions. 

When we bivouaced at night came the severest trial. Our regiment was on 
the left of the brigade, and as we always slept in line of battle, this threw us half 
a mile from the bayou, along which we marched, and which was our only source 


of water. It was necessary to order a squad of the blistered and bloody-footed 
men to bring water for the company’s coffee. The first sergeant takes out his 
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book and reads off the fatigue detail: “Corporal Smith, privates Brown, Jones, 
Robinson, and Brown second, fall in with canteens to get water.” 

Now ensues a piteous groaning, pleading, and showing of bloody heels or 
blistered soles, on the part of the most fagged or least manly of the victims of 
rotation in labor. The first sergeant feels that he has no discretion in the mat- 
ter, and he knows, moreover, that the other men are fully as incapable of march- 
ing as these. He stands firm on his detail, and the opposition grumblingly 
yields. Slowly and sadly Messrs. Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Brown second, 
take up the canteens of the company, each backing six or eight, and limp away 
to the river, returning, an hour later, wet, muddy, dragged out, and savage. 

Somewhat similar scenes happened on the march. Aides passed down the 
length of the trailing column with the order, “ Water half a mile in front; details 
will be sent forward with canteens.” Under these circumstances, roguish soldiers 
would sometimes use the chance to forage, falling in an hour later with a load of 
chickens as well as fluid. 

Having tried various alleviations for the hardships of marching, without much 
benefit, I conclude that man was not made to foot it at the rate of thirty miles a 
day. Soaping the inside of the stockings does some good, by diminishing the 
friction and, as a consequence, the blistering. It is also advisable to wash the 
feet before starting, always providing you have sufficient time and water. Beware 
of washing them at night; it cracks the he.ied skin and increases the misery. 
Beware, too, of trying to march on the strength of whiskey ; you go better for a 
few minutes, and then you are worse off than ever. Opium is far superior as a 
temporary tonic, if I may judge by a single day’s experience. I started out sick, 
took four grains of opium, marched better and better every hour, and at the end 
of twenty-two miles came in as fresh as a lark. 

It must be understood by the non-military reader that company officers of 
infantry are not permitted to mount horses, whether by borrowing or stealing, 
but must foot it alongside of their men, for the double purpose of keeping them 
in order and of setting them an example of hardihood. On this march, General 
Banks impounded, at a certain point on the road, more than a dozen infantry offi- 
cers who were found astride of animals, causing each to rejoin his command as it 
passed, placing some under arrest and summarily dismissing one from the service. 
They looked exceedingly crestfallen as,they stood there, cooped up in a barn- 
yard under charge of the provost-guard. The passing soldiers grinned at them, 
hooted a little, and marched on, much cheered by the spectacle. 

If it had not been for the counter irritant of blistered feet, we should have 
heard a mutinous deal of grumbling on account of thirst. A man strapped up 
as a soldier is, and weighted with forty rounds of ammunition, knapsack, three 
days’ rations, canteen containing three pints, and rifle, perspires profusely. I 
have seen the sweat standing on the woolly fibres of their flannel sacks like dew. 
To supply this waste of moisture they pour down the warm water of their can- 
teens, and are soon begging for leave to fall out of the ranks in search of incredi- 
bly-situated springs and rivulets. It will not do to accede to the request, for if 
one man goes, all have a right to go, and, moreover, the absence would probably 
terminate in a course of foraging or pillaging. Mindful of his duty and the orders of 
his superiors, the captain grimly responds, “ Keep your place, sir,” and trudges 
sufferingly on, cursing inwardly the heat, the dust, the pace, and, perhaps, the 
orders. He knows that if his fellows are caught a mile to the rear wringing the 
necks of chickens, he may be sent after them; and, in view of his blisters and 
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the fifteen miles already marched, and the indefinite miles yet to go, he has no 
fancy for such an expedition. 

Once, under Franklin, in this same soldier-trampled Teche Country, I made 
a leisurely march which was perfect in its management. Not only were the 
men kept strictly in their fours, but the cooks and the negro camp-followers 
moved in compact order in rear of their respective regiments. In obedience to 
directions from headquarters, I made up every morning a dozen or so of permits, 
written on slips of paper, to the following effect: “ The bearer, , of 
Company I, Twelfth Connecticut, has leave to be absent from the colors ten 
minutes.” Jf a man wanted to fall out I gave him one of these slips, filling the 
blank with his name, and adding the hour of the day and my signature. On his 








return, he reported to me, and delivered up the paper. It was an admirable 
march, orderly, soldierly, and pleasing to the military soul. But that was a cam- 
paign of demonstrations, and we rarely made above twelve miles a day. 

In describing the miseries of marching, I must not forget the dust. The 
movement of so many thousands of feet throws up such dense and prodigious 
clouds that one who has not witnessed the phenomenon will find it difficult to 
imagine it in all its vastness and nuisance. The officers dodge from side to side 
of the road to escape the pulverous suffocation ; and the men, bound to their 
fours, choke desperately along in the midst of it. The faces become grimed out 
of all human semblance ; the eyelashes are loaded, the hair discolored, and the 
uniform turns to the color of the earth. It frequently happens that you cannot 
see the length of your regiment, and it has occurred to me that I have been 
unable to see the length of my own company of, perhaps, twenty files. Of 
course, this. annoyance varies greatly in magnitude, according to the nature of 
the earth. 

Rain is good or bad, according to circumstances. In hot weather it cools 
the skin, invigorates the muscles, and is a positive comfort, except in so far as it 
spoils the footing. On the second day of this advance we had a pelting shower, 
which soaked everybody, including General Banks—which last circumstance was 
a source of unmixed satisfaction to the soldiers. Enlisted men like to see offi- 
cers bear their share of the troubles of war; and, moreover, our fellows held 
the General responsible for the tearing speed at which we were going. But 
rain, although pleasant to the skin in warm weather, will reach the earth and 
make puddles ; and to infantry in march a puddle in the road is a greater nui- 
sance than people in carriages would imagine. No man, however wet he may 
be, wants to step into it; he crowds his next comrade, and so gets into a growl- 
ing bout, or he hangs back, and so checks the succeeding files. A large puddle 
always produces a tailing-off of the regiment, which must be made up presently 
by double-quicking, much to the fatigue and wrath of the rearmost. Oh, miser- 
able left of the column! how many times a day it has to run in order to catch 
Puta 


up with the right! and how heartily it hates the right in consequence! 
regiment ora brigade “left in front,” and see how it will go. The men who 
usually march in the rear are now in the lead, and they are sure to give the fel- 
lows at the other end of the linea race. This opening out of the column of 
march is a constant evil, and one which officers soon learn to struggle against 
with incessant watchfulness. I believe that I used to shout: ‘ Close up, men,” 
at least a hundred times a day, in every conceivable tone of authority, impa- 
tience, and entreaty. 

But are there no comforts, no pleasures, in forced marching? Just one: 
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stopping it. Yes, compared with the incessant anguish of going, there was a 
keen luxury in the act of throwing one’s self at full length, and remaining mo- 
tionless. It was a beast’s heaven ; but it was better than a beast’s hell—insup- 
portable fatigue and pain. The march done, the fevered feet bare to the even- 
ing breeze, the aching limbs outstretched, the head laid on the blanket roll 
which had been such a burden through the day, the pipe in mouth, nature revived 
a little and found that life retained some sweetness. Delicious dreams, too— 
dreams wonderfully distinct and consecutive—made slumber a conscious pleas- 
ure. All night I was at home surrounded by loving faces. No visions of war 
or troubles ; no calling up of the sufferings of the day, nor anticipation of those 
of the morrow; nothing but home, peace, and friends. I do not know why this 
should be, but I have always found it so when quite worn out with fatigue, and 
I have heard others say that it was their experience. 

I have already said that we were ex divouac. Shelter-tents were as yet un- 
known in the Department of the Gulf, and our wall-tents, as well as every other 
article of not absolutely essential baggage, had been left at Brashear City. For 
cover, our servants made hasty wigwams or lean-tos of rails, over which we threw 
our rubber blankets to keep out the “heft” of the showers. If it rained we sat 
up with our overcoats over our heads, or perhaps slept through it without mind- 
ing. Not until August, more than three months later, did we again enjoy the 
shelter of a tent; and during that time we had only two brief opportunities for 
providing ourselves with board shanties. Meantime we became as dirty and 
ragged as beggars, and eventually as lousy. 

For some time I supposed that what I ate was the free gift of the colored 
population, and rejoiced in the gratitude of the emancipated slaves who shared 
their food with their deliverers. My man George, a sly and slippery darkey, 
brought in sheep, chickens and corn-dodgers, saying that they had been given to 
him. Given they were, but by the providence of war, and not by the willing 
hands of emancipated men and brethren. George, representative of hungry 
Mars, entered whatever dwelling came handiest, whether of white or black, and 
took therefrom whatever was good to eat without offering to pay or consulting 
the inclination of the proprietor. I soon discovered this, but I had not the 
stomach to stop it. To march without food was impossible, and to buy without 
money was equally out of the question, 

Let me suggest, in passing, that the irregular payments of the army were a 
fruitful source of demoralization. The officer cannot draw rations, and if his 
money is withheld from him for six or eight or twelve months, as was frequently 
the case, he must allow his servant to forage for him, or he must starve. If he 
forages, the men will follow the example, although not driven by the same neces- 
Sity, inasmuch as they are provided with food and clothing. The result is wide- 
spread straggling and often atrocious plundering. 

Our negro attendants who had come with us from New Orleans or the vicinity, 
seemed not to have the slightest scruple about robbing their country brethren. 
A large, elderly, reverend-looking follower of my company, named Prince, valet 
to one of my corporals, executed the following swindle upon the enfranchised 
population of “the green Opelousas.” Mounted on a sore-backed mule, he 
pushed ahead of the column, entered the negro cabins by the roadside and re- 
quested the inmates to hand over their Confederate money. 

“?Tan’t wuth nothing now,” he explained, “and I’se the man that General 
Barks has sent ahead to take it up, and when he comes along he’ll give you the 


greenbacks fur it.” 
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Thereupon the green Opelousans would pour their Confederate wealth into 
Prince’s broad palms, simply inquiring how they should know General Banks 
when he appeared. 

“Oh, you'll know him right easy,” answered Prince. He’s a mighty good 
lookin’ young man, and wears specs.” 

This was a sufficiently accurate description of Lieutenant-Colonel Frank 
Peck, the handsome commandant of the Twelfth Connecticut. Accordingly, the 
lieutenant-colonel was much puzzled by the number of negroes who approached 
him on the march, knuckling their heads respectfully, and inquiring: “ Massa, 
has you brought our money ?” ‘ 

Prince’s rascality was exposed to me by George. Devourer of plundered 
chickens as I was, I felt indignant at such needless roguery, and turned the 
venerable humbug out of camp with public opprobrium. It must be understood 
that Confederate money was at this time worth thirty or forty cents on the dol- 
lar, or, at least, could be secretly exchanged at that value among the secession 
brokers of New Orleans. Prince had collected a roll of it as large as my fist. 

At Opelousas our pursuit of Mouton ceased for a few days. Even to this 
moment I am grateful for that halt, and smile with pleasure over the recollection 
of it. Our provisions were out, and we thanked heaven for it, seeing starvation 
on the morrow to be pleasanter than marching to-day. So, until the Teche 
could be cleared of sunken gunboats, and the transports could come up with 
additional salt beef and hard-tack, we rested in the green Opelousas. Oh, rest! 
oh, sleep! Three days and nights of solid sleep! It was better than kingdoms 
and the glory thereof. Except when I was on duty, or eating, I did little but lie 
folded in slumber. The hard ground was miraculously softened, and fitted my 
weary limbs like down. No one can imagine the luxury of rest to the utterly 
weary ; it is like the first draught of water to one who has pined with thirst; it 
must be proven to be comprehended. 

For one poor fellow of my company there was no repose, even now. Sick 
at Brashear City, he had voluntarily left hospital for the sake of fighting ; had 
behaved nobly at Camp Beaseland, but failed rapidly under the severities of 
the pursuit. During this last day he staggered along between men detailed to 
support him, agonized with fever, and half delirious, moaning: ‘ We never rest! 
Oh, when shall we ever rest?”? Now, with no bedding but his blanket, he lay 
on the ground, quite out of his head, and muttering constantly: “Fall in!” as 
if he were still on the march. Ambulances we had none in the army, but he 
was sent in a country cart to hospital, and, after a long sickness, recovered. 

On the arrival of the regiment it had been placed on picket, two miles north 
of the town; and when, next day, an order came to relieve it, men and officers 
begged to be allowed to remain undisturbed. Watching and the chance of 
fighting were trifles compared with even two miles of marching on those unhealed 
blisters. The petition was granted, and the Twelfth continued its picket duty, 
looking contentedly out over the great bare plain which led northward. No one 
would have wondered at our choice who had seen the plight in which the regi- 
ment reached this blessed bivouac. Seventy-five men and officers dragged along 
with the colors, while four hundred others lay gasping by the roadside for miles 
rearward, fagged nigh unto death with speed and the scorching rays of the Lou- 
isiana sun. In the whole history of the Twelfth, before and after, there never 
was such another falling out—not even when it was following Early up the 
Shenandoah, under cavalry Sheridan. The truth is, that Banks was the most 
merciless marcher of men that I ever knew. 
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Our blisters had scarcely well hardened to callosities when orders reached 
Weitzel’s brigade to break camp, overtake Dwight, who was five miles ahead, 
and push the enemy as rapidly as possible to Alexandria. I was at this time on 
a court-martial at Opelousas, and we might, I suspect, have remained on that 
duty, and so have escaped the three days of misery which followed ; but, antici- 
pating a battle, we enthusiastically deemed it our duty to adjourn to the Gener- 
al’s headquarters and beg leave to join the columa. 

Starting at five in the afternoon, we reached a broken bridge about seven, 
made it passable, after several hours of labor, and then pushed on until three in 
the morning. Next to the stupidity and fruitless worry of night fighting, comes 
the stupidity and fruitless worry of night marching. Except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the results which it achieves do not half compensate for the mischief 
which it works on the discipline of an army, and the morale and physique of the 
individual soldier. The officer cannot see his men, and they straggle in spite of 
him. There is constant falling, stumbling, and unrewarded waste of strength, 
accompanied by irritation, quarrelling, and disorderliness. Every molehill seems 
a mountain; every unusual darkness in the path shows like an abyss; the line 
is continually opening, and must be closed up by laborious double-quicking. 
The men stagger against each other, and slumber marching. At every halt to 
rest, some fall asleep, and are left behind in the darkness. When we bivouacked 
at three in the morning, ten hours from our starting point, we had made only 
sixteen miles, and were as exhausted as if we had gone thirty. My company 
was immediately sent out on picket, and this duty kept me moving and watching 
until sunrise. After a breakfast of hard-tack and coffee, I dozed a few minutes 
while the fall-in call was beating, and then set off on a day’s march of twenty- 
seven miles, coming in after nightfall well blistered. 

The next day, bivouacked on rolling turf by the side of a lovely stream, we 
bathed and rested. Before dawn on the third morning, having as yet had less 
than ten hours’ sleep since leaving Opelousas, I commenced the hardest day’s 
work of my life. Starting lame, and improving from hour to hour, like foundered 
horses, we accomplished twenty-four miles by three in the afternoon. As usual, 
we had halted ten minutes in every hour, closing up, coming to a front, dressing 
the line, stacking arms, and dropping down by the side of the road to rest. The 

en had kept well together; such few as had fallen out had come up during the 
long pause which took place at three ; and we were, so far, proud of our march, 
and rather pleased at having done so much. But this sentiment was based on 
the expectation that we would presently go into bivouac. When, therefore, 
General Banks joined the column, and some one heard him say that we must 
reach Alexandria that night, and the horrible tale passed down along the line of 
stacks, our hearts were suddenly full of despair and growling. 

For the next ten miles it was a fight against nature. Every effort was made 
to cheer the men onward and beguile them from a sense of their miseries. The 
staggering drummers were forced to beat the march for the staggering regiments. 
Some of the field officers dismounted, and walked at the head of their commands. 
At one halt, Lieutenant-Colonel Van Patten ran foot-races in his big boots with 
a private, to make the soldiers laugh at the unusual buffoonery. Staff officers 
rode up and down the line, giving orders to yell, and setting the example of 
uproar. The company officers carried the rifles of tottering men, and hastened 
from straggler to straggler, cheering, ordering, and threatening, but, I think, never 
striking ; for no one could find it in his heart to maltreat poor fellows who were 
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almost at the last gasp with pain and fatigue. We reeled, crawled, and almost 
rolled toward Alexandria. As night fell, the pace increased, and the whooping 
became continuous, and we seemed like a column of maniacs. But in the last two 
miles, in the pitchy darkness between eight and niné of the evening, a silence of 
despair descended upon us, and then the regiments melted like frost in sunshine. 
I could not see who fell out of my company, and I did not care. My whole offi- 
cial sentiment of honor was concentrated, under the flame of intense physical 
suffering, 


no matter who else dropped by the way. The few men remaining in the organi- 


into the one little idea of getting myself to Alexandria with the colors, 


zation reeled on speechlessly. If they passed a dying artillery horse, they no 
bring on your horses !” 


longer shouted, with savage defiance, “ Fresh horses ! 


They had stopped muttering curses against Banks and the Confederates—those 
two enemies. They were at the point, morally, of unspeakable desperation, and, 
physically, of mere movement in one direction, without a thought or a sentiment 
beyond what was necessary to put one foot before the other, and to lean toward 
Alexandria. 

If the enemy had been there we could not have fought him nor run away from 
him. But, fortunately, there was no enemy within twenty miles of us, as there 
had been none from the hour we started. God alone knows why we marched 
thus ; oar commander has probably forgotten. We had nothing more to boast 
of than that we had accomplished thirty-four miles in one day, and eighty-seven 
miles in the whole burst of seventy-six hours, to which Company D, of the 
Twelfth Connecticut, had added five miles by a nocturnal foraging expedition. 
About one-third of the regiment stacked arms in the little wood where we 
bivouacked, and nearly all the remainder straggled in before morning. That 
night I was too tired to eat, and went contentedly to sleep without supper. 

It is astonishing what some men will do for chickens. I had just laid myself 
down when one of my privates, who had dropped out an hour before under pre- 


tence of being exhausted, made his appearance with an armful of fowls. Call- 


ing up the straggler, I confiscated his plunder and divided it among those who 
had stuck tothe colors. The next morning I learned that this indefatigable hen- 


hawk had been off on another hunting bout of two miles or more, and had supped 
on a fresh dozen of chickens before lying down to his virtuous slumbers. The 


1 
} 


owls ought to hold that man in everlasting hatred; he is physically and morally 
capable of taking the meat out of their mouths. 

Longer and more rapid forced marches than this of ours have been made, 
but I am glad that I was not called upon to assist at the performance. We 
should not have suffered so much as we did had it not been for the heat, which 
not only wore out our muscular forces, but greatly increased the blistering of 
our feet. 

Perhaps it is worth while to mention that, after two or three days of repose, 


1 


we were excessively proud of our thirty-four miles in a day, and were ready to 


march with any other brigade in the army for a wager. 


+ 


J. W. De Forest. 
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BEECHDALE. 


By MARION HARLAND. 


CHAPTER IV 
D* SEPTIMUS BAXTER was President of Marion College, situate in 


the beautiful town of Hamilton, lying a hundred and fifty miles further 
to the northward, and in another State than the mountain township of Beechdale. 
He was the nominal head of the faculty of professors, and Mrs. Septimus Baxter 
was virtual autocrat of his household. 

He was a little man, physically, at his best, which was when he was in his 
own realm—the area enclosed by the walls of his lecture-room. There was, in 
popular phrase, “no fit” to his clothes. His trowsers bagged at the knees, 
and his coats hung in loose folds straight down from his shoulder-blades, on the 
very day they left the tailor’s shop; were shabby within twenty-four hours. He 
had a trick of brushing the nap of his hat the wrong way in his abstracted moods, 
and of twisting his forefinger in one bow of his white cravat until he dragged it 
into a slovenly loop, two crumpled wisps depending from it. Another and his 
most inveterate habit was to tie his handkerchief into a succession of tight knots 
while he lectured, preached, prayed and talked. Each marked a step in ratioc- 
ination, or a rise in interest in the matter that engaged his mind until the climax 
of proof or animation was reached, when he would begin to untie them, one after 
the other, timing the process so judiciously that “ Amen,” or “ Quod erat de- 
monstrandum,” passed his lips as the released cambric swept through his hand 
in a flourish, prior to its restoration to his pocket. Nevertheless, he commanded 
respect from students and professors. His courage in grappling with crabbed or 
ponderous themes; the eagle eye that penetrated the vapors of mysticism, de- 
tected the insidious thread of sophistry which, intertwined with legitimate argu- 
ment, was gradually but fatally guiding the inquirer away from the truth; the 
bursts of real eloquence, passages of beauty and pathos that starred the didacti- 
cism of his discourses, electrifying his hearers as the musical ring from the 
desiccated tortoise-shell may have startled the god who tripped over it—these 
made him a hero to his classes, a man to be consulted and reverenced by his co- 
laborers. Moreover, he had a great heart within his narrow chest, soft as a 
child’s, generous to self-denial, and full of such holyand Christian graces as love 
the shade, while their unconscious aroma betrays their existence to all who pass. 

Mrs. Baxter had been a belle, and would hardly have cast a second glance 
upon the small and shabby divine, but for two weighty reasons. By some unac- 
countable freak of Cupid or Fortune, the popular Miss Lanneau had counted her 
thirtieth year without exchanging her celibate state for that which she languish- 
ingly avowed would be preferable to one of her dependent nature and seeking 
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sensibilities. She laughed yet with her lips, and executed arch manceuvres with 
her speaking eyes, when unfeeling allusions were made in her hearing to the 
crooked stick that awaits the over-nice fagot-gatherer, and to the forlorn virgin, 
also a wanderer in woodlands, who answered the owl’s “To-who?” all the 
freezing night with “Anybody!” But at heart she was growing restless, if not 
unhappy, when Dr. Baxter fell in her way. She was a /é¢térateur as well asa 
beauty, and her reverend suitor was a man of note—a distinguished clergyman, a 
savant and senior professor in a highly respectable institution of learning. She 
overlooked the ill-fitting coat, the dragged cravat, the inevitable handkerchief— 
as she put it—set the subjective where it should ever be placed, above the 
grosser objective—in direct English, married the reverend doctor. 

I have said he was a little man at his best. He was a pigmy on a certain 
evening in the November succeeding the summer of which I have written. To 
begin with the chiefest of the dwarfing processes to which he had been subjected. 
It was a reception night in the Presidential Mansion. Mrs. Baxter had given a 
party the week previous to this, and now sat in state, as was the Hamiltonian 
usage, to receive the calls demanded from those who had been the invitees on 
that occasion. The ceremony, in its mildest form, would have been purgatory 
to her spouse, but she had aggravated his torture by personally superintending 
his toilette. This accomplished, she begged him, if he had one atom of regard 
for her, to leave neck-tie and handkerchief alone for that night, walked him 
into the parlor and inducted him into an immense easy-chair, directly beneath a 
bracket-light ; thrust an illuminated folio—one of her centre-table ornaments— 
between his fingers, and withdrew to her own chair, a little way off, to examine 
the effect. 

“You are really picturesque, my love,” she decided, in honeyed patronage. 
“If you can only remember to sit upright, instead of slipping down in the lap 
of your chair until your coat-collar shows above the back of your head, you will 
make a fine study for a sketch of ‘ Learned Leisure,’ or something of that kind.” 

The poor man smiled resignedly, and began to turn the leaves of his book. 
It was a sacred album, the work of his wife’s fair fingers, although he did not 
know it. “I flatter myself you will find some choice bits there,” she said, 
modestly. 

She was fond of talking about “ bits,” and “effects,” and “tone,” useful cant 
that forms the stock in trade of many an art-critic, whose decrees pass current 
with a larger circle than the clique which eulogized Mrs. Baxter’s talents. She 
was, in feature and coloring, a pretty woman still, in defiance of her forty-five or 
forty-six years. Her brown eyes were lively ; the red of her complexion, if a trifle 
hard, was hers honestly, as were the glossy curls that showed no frost-lines, 
and the pearly teeth she had trained her lips to reveal at every possible oppor- 
tunity. Her hands were plump, white, and small, and would have been smaller 
had she exercised them less. Like the teeth, they were too obtrusive. She 
could not not say “Good day” to a passing acquaintance, without parting her 
lips in a wide smile over the milk-white treasures, tucking away their natural 
covering into an incredibly narrow fold above the ivory, and stretching it below 
into a straight line which lost itself in creases that had once been dimples. She 
had been renowned in her youth for her vivacity, and had cultivated it into what 
nobody was kind enough to tell her was frisky affectation. The extent to which 
the pliant fingers curved, and twined, and twinkled, and sprawled in the course 
of a conversation of moderate length, was a thing of wonder forever to the staid 
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spectator of her gambols. She added to this gesticulation a way of plunging 
forward from her girdle upward, when she waxed very animated, that threatened 
to precipitate her into the lap of her fellow-colloquist, after which she would lay 
her hand upon her heaving bust and swallow audibly, while awaiting a reply to 
her latest deliverance. To sum up description in one word—Mrs. Baxter’s 
specialty was Manner. 

Her friends were correct in one laudation. She was amiable and kind-hearted 
in her way, as her husband was in his. If she trafficked upon this excellence, 
made the most of it, very much after the style in which she showed off her teeth 
and hands, it was rather because display was her controlling foible, than through 
any design upon the answering gratitude of her beneficiaries. She was dressed 
in black silk, with a jaunty velvet basquine, a scarlet scarf, fastened upon the 
right shoulder by an antique cameo, and knotted under the left, the fringed ends 
falling low down upon her skirt. 

She was just established in her comfortable causeuse, when the door-bell 
heralded a visitor. 

“My dear Mr. Wyllys!” she exclaimed, fluttering forward to meet him. 
“You are doubly welcome when you come alone. One sees you so seldom 
except when surrounded by a crowd, that it is a genuine pleasure to have a mo- 
ment’s quiet conversation with you.” 

“Tt is like yourself, Mrs. Baxter, to excuse my unfashionably early call with 
such gracious tact,” responded the gentleman, bowing low over her hand. 

He shook hands with the doctor with less empressement, but most respect- 
fully, and sank upon the divan nearest the hostess. 

“T have another engagement this evening, but I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of paying my devoirs to you in passing. I will not ask if you have 
recovered from the fatigue of Thursday night ”’—with an expressive look at her 
blooming face. “I believe, however, it is never a weariness to you to be agree- 
able, as it is to us duller and less benevolent mortals. I am horribly cross, 
always, on the morning succeeding a party.” i 

“And who says I am not, also?” beamed the lady. “If the doctor—dear, 
patient martyr !—were put into the witness-box, he might tell sad tales. Doc- 
tor, my love! Mr. Wyllys wants to know what was the status of my spiritual 
thermometer on the morning after our little gathering last week.” 

“Eh! What did you say, my dear?” 

He lowered his folio. His eyebrows were perked discontentedly, and his 
forefinger was in the doomed bow she had tied not fifteen minutes before. 

“Mr. Wyllys has heard that I am like champagne, ‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,’ with a dash of vinegar, when the effervescence is off!” vivified by the 
mirthful misrepresentation into radiance that revealed every molar, and forced 
her eyelids into utter retirement. 

“Ah!” The doetor smiled absently, and re-bent his brows upon the page, 
protruding his lips in a vicious pout as he read. 

“ He disdains to notice the slander,” resumed Mrs. Baxter, unabashed at her 
failure to elicit a conjugal compliment. “Seriously, Mr. Wyllys, I am thankful 
for the guidance of reason and will that counterbalance my mercurial tempera- 
ment. My spirit resembles nothing else so much as a mettled steed, whose cur- 
vetings are restrained by an inexorable rein. But for my sober judgment, 
impulse would have led me into an erratic course, I fear.” 

Relaxing the tension of the fingers and wrist that had pulled hard at an 
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imaginary curb, and unclenching the teeth from their bite upon the word “ inex- 
orable,” she sighed reflectively. 

“The combination is rare,” commenced the gentleman. 

“Tt is preposterous!” ejaculated the doctor, closing the purple album with 
a concussion like the report of a pocket pistol. 

“J think not, dear,” said the wife, gently corrective. “It is, as Mr. Wyllys 
says, a rare combination, but certainly not an impossible one.” 

* Preposterous,” reiterated the doctor, drawing out his handkerchief—“ that 
a rational creature, who can read and write, should waste time in disfiguring 
good, honest paper with such incongruous, not to say blasphemous, nonsense as 
I find here. It was bad enough for medieval monks to deck the Word of Life 
in the motley wear of a harlequin. Greek, German, black-letter text are, all of 
them, stumbling-blocks to the unlearned, diversions to the thoughtless. But 
when the sacred Scriptures are bedizened into further illegibility by paint and 
gilding, and z//ustrated by birds, beasts, flowers, and even fishes, daubed upon 
fields azure, argent, and verde, the offence becomes an abomination. Such 
profanation is offered that divinest of pastorals, the Twenty-third Psalm in this 
volume,” elevating it in strong disgust. 

Mrs. Baxter arose and took it from his hand. 

“Tastes differ, my dear husband,” was all she said; but her forbearance 
and real sweetness of temper called forth a look of unfeigned respect from the 
amused visitor. 


] 


“T wouldn’t keep it in the parlor, if I were you, Jane,” the doctor expostu- 


lated, seeing her de} 


osit the folio upon a stand beyond his reach. 

“T won't ask you to look at it again, love,” still amiably. 

She returned to the subject, when he had helped himself to another volume 
more to his taste. 

‘I saw few things when I was abroad, before my marriage, that interested 
me more than the illuminated missals and breviaries preserved in convents and 
museums,” she said to her guest. “I am the possessor of a remarkably fine 
specimen of the illuminator’s art—the gift of a dear friend and relative, now no 
more. I had not looked into it for years until after I commenced my humble 
album—which, allow me to observe, my excellent husband does not guess is my 
handiwork. To return,” the hands described an inward curve, and subsided into 
an embrace upon her knee—“ the best touches in my work were after my pre- 
cious reliquary. I must show it to you.” 

Orrin followed her to an escritoire at the back of the room, peeping covertly 
at his watch as he went. Mrs. Baxter put her hand to her bust and choked 
down some rebellious up-rising of memory or regret as she unlocked a drawer. 

“ This is it,’ mournfully, taking out a thin volume bound in gilded leather 
and carved boards. 

Orrin examined it in pleased surprise. He had expected to see an absurdity ; 
he beheld a gem of its kind—a collection of Latin hymns, including the Stabat 
Mater, Dies Ire, and Veni Creator Spiritus, each page encircled by a border of 
appropriate design, and delicate, yet rich, coloring. 

“It was executed for me, by an adept in the art, then resident at Florence. 
I forget his name, but you will find it concealed in some one of the convolutions 
of the title-page,” remarked the lady. 


The fly-leaf adhered slightly to the page designated, and Orrin read the 
inscription upon the former, before detaching them. 
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“<« Jane Lanneau, from Ginevra.’ I have surely seen that handwriting before ! 
‘Ginevra,’” he repeated slowly, and the pretty name fell musically from his 
tongue. “There is poetry in the word!” 

“You would have said so, had you known her!” Mrs. Baxter twinkled away 
an unbidden tear, and swallowed anew. “She always reminded me of a plaintive 
poem set to music.” 

Orrin fluttered a few leaves and went back to the inscription. It was 
strangely like Jessie Kirke’s writing; but the resemblance was accidental, of 
course. 

“She was the Helena to my Hermia!” pursued the hostess. We lived the 
same life until her marriage, which preceded mine by five years. She was my 
senior, but in heart and soul we were twins,” pressing her hands gradually 
together, beginning at the wrists, and passing upward to the finger-tips, to 
express the idea of oneness ; “and, by a remarkable coincidence, we both married 
clergymen.” 

“ Another evidence of the perfect harmony of soul existing between you. Is 
she living ?” 

“ Alas,no! She has been in her grave for fifteen years. I never saw her 
after her marriage, which was a surprise to all her friends. We anticipated a 
1 


brilliant union for her. But she bestowed herself, her talents, her beauty, upon 


a clerical widower, fifteen years her senior. My poor Ginevra! it was a strange 


ending to her sanguine dreams. I believe, however, that Mr. Kirke was very 


devoted to her, and tried to make her happy ; but my own acquaintance with him 





was slight.” 

“ Kirke!” repeated Orrin, more deliberately, and with less emphasis than was 
his habit, and he was always the reverse of abrupt. “I know a gentleman—a 
clergyman of that name. He lives in Beechdale, Pennsylvania.” 

Mrs. Baxter started, tragically, and leaned toward him. “Tell me something 
about him! about his family! My sweet cousin left a child, I know. Does she 
still live ? Her home was in Beechdale!” 

“You should visit it,” said Orrin, sauntering back to the fire-place, but 
declining the seat she offered. “It is a beautiful valley. Mr. Kirke is a gentle- 


man of the old school—handsome, refined, and scholarly. His daughters are 


cultivated ladies. The younger—who is, I presume, the child to whom you 
refer—is, I have heard, very like her beautiful mother. I see now what was the 
resemblance that puzzled me last summer. She might easily be mistaken for 
your daughter.” 

“The relief afforded by your charming description is beyond expression !” 
cried the flattered hostess, casting up her brown eyes, and raising her clasped 
hands to a level with her chin. “I have never dared inquire respecting my lost 
darling’s babe!” I feared to hear that she had grown up an awkward rustic, 
whose faint likeness to her parent would pain, not gratify me. Therefore, I 
have maintained no correspondence with Mr. Kirke since our exchange of letters 
immediately after his wife’s decease.” 

“1 wish you could prevail upon him to entrust his favorite child to you for a 





few weeks. She would be a feature in our society this winter. Her face and 
manners are striking now. The latter have much of the fascination which is, I 
suspect, a family trait. She will grow handsomer, until—I cannot say when. 
Women have their time to fade, like leaves ; and the fatal season lies, with most 
of them, a little on the sunny side of thirty. The Lanneaus have not lost the 
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secret they brought from fair France—the magic that purchases the gift of peren- 
nial youth.” 

“Fie! fie! how you digress. I am dying for information of my beloved 
young cousin, and you launch into irrelevant gallantries,” frowned Mrs. Baxter 
with her forehead, her lips refractory, and eyes dancing with delight. “Do sit 
down and tell me more!” 

“T cannot, thank you! I have bored you already with a visit three times as 
long as I meant it should be. Your cousin does the family credit. I can award 
her no higher praise. Aw revoir /” 

“One second,” she entreated, detaining him. I shall write to the precious 
lamb to-morrow. Please give me her address.” 

Orrin dictated, and she wrote it upon her ivory tablets. 

“Perhaps it would be as well not to mention me in connection with this 
renewal of your intercourse,” he said, carelessly. “ Your friendship will be the 
more welcome if it is supposed that it has its root in your fond recollection 
of her mother. There is a ring! I have loitered here shamefully. Do you 
know that your beautiful drawing-room is likened about town to Circe’s cave?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. WYLLYS was careful not to repeat his visit within a week. He could 
trust to the natural growth of the seed he had sown, and he was too politic to 
appear solicitous, on his own account, for the resumption of cousinly intercourse 
between the houses of Baxter and Kirke. He did not overrate his influence with 
the would-be leader of Hamilton society. Four days after the party-call he had 
a note from Jessie. 

“ DEAR CousIN ORRIN: Tenclose a letter I received last night from Mrs. Baxter, wife 
of the President of Marion College. She is, I have learned from this, my nearest living 
relative outside my immediate family circle, being my mother’s first-cousin. I never heard 
of her until the arrival of this communication. My father had not thought it best to speak 
to me of the relationship, unless she should see fit to seek me out. She writes in an affec- 
tionate strain, and is urgent in her request that I should pass the winter with her. My 
father and sister agree with me that you are the proper person to consult with regard to 
my answer to the invitation. You are probably acquainted with Mrs, Baxter, and are 
certainly more az fait to the usages of polite society than any of us. Tell me freely what 
you think I ought to do—freely as if I were in blood, as I am in heart, 

“ Your kinswoman, JESSIE KIRKE.” 


“ Here is an example of hereditary transmission that would stagger Wendell 
Holmes himself!” thought Orrin, scanning the epistle, letter by letter. ‘The 
chirography of this girl, who could not write at the time of her mother’s death, 
is precisely similar to hers. It is a nut for those to crack who carp at the idea 
that the handwriting is a criterion of character—attribute variety of penmanship 
to educational influences entirely. What has my fair kinswoman inherited from 
her maternal progenitor besides these sloping, slender Italian characters, I won- 
der? It is worth my while to investigate the question as a psychological 
phenomenon.” 

To secure the facilities for doing this, he resolved to run down to Beechdale 
the next day. 
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The early train, at which he had grumbled in July, started now before day- 
light, and he called himself a fool, as he took his place in the cold, smoky car, 
for making the journey at all. Roy had left his affianced to his guardianship, 
and her action at this juncture might be fraught with important consequences to 
her and to Roy himself. He could allay Mr. Kirke’s scruples, if he had any, 
relative to his daughter’s acceptance of Mrs. Baxter’s pressing offer of hospital- 
ity and chaperonage, better in five minutes’ talk than by twenty written pages. 
He was anxious Jessie should pay the visit. She had taken a strong hold of his 
fancy, and he could study her to advantage while she was her cousin’s guest ; be 
her cavalier wherever she went, by virtue of the authority vested in him by her 
absent betrothed. Hamilton was dull this season—not a woman in it whom he 
had not read from preface to “ Finis”-—and his energies were chafing for lack of 
exercise in his high vocation. The prospect of Jessie’s coming was very tempt- 
ing. It would be a good thing for her, too. She bemoaned her inability to pro- 
cure in Beechdale the tuition in music and German she needed to qualify her to 
fill worthily the station to which Roy had called her. She could have the best 
masters in the former art in Hamilton, and he would become her German teacher 
himself. The lessons would prevent him from rusting in a language once familiar 
te him as his own, and he would enjoy guiding her eager mind through the rich 
storehouses of literature a knowledge of German would unlock for her. Then he 
waxed benevolent, and dwelt upon the comfort and pleasure Mrs. Baxter would 
derive from the society of her young friend, The Lady President was a born 
patroness. The introduction of the sparkling luminary he was sure Jessie would 
become in the Hamiltonian firmament, would be with her a work of love and 
pride. She would spare no pains to make the novice’s sojourn in her abode 
delightful to all parties interested in it. 

Notwithstanding which considerations, he wrote himself down an ass for 
taking the trouble of an eight hours’ ride into the country at this gloomy season, 
to accomplish that which, after all, might have been settled by letter. Breakfast 
by candle-light, a hard rur through muddy streets to catch the train, a seat ina 


di 


ump, Close-smelling car, chilled, rather than warmed, by a stove full of green 
wood, were sorry tonics for strengthening temper and spirits for the duties of a 
new day. It was near noon before Orrin reassured his dubious judgment that 
he had acted wisely for himself, and, as secondary and third-rate considerations, 
for the Kirkes and Mrs. Baxter, by this flying visit to the parsonage. The lever 
that commenced the work of elevating his self-esteem from the slough of doubt 
was not the anticipation of Jessie’s social and mental improvement, or Mrs. 
Baxter’s gratification. It was the thought how the light imprisoned in Eunice 
Kirke’s berylline eyes would break up to the surface in the tawny glints he had 
seen, at infrequent intervals, dash their placid darkness ; how her slow, bright 
smile would greet his unexpected appearance and applaud his vivacious sallies ; 
the sweet monotone many a queen of fashion would give her fairest jewel to 
imitate successfully, reply to his questioning. He would have questions to put. 
This was a studious autumn with the sisters. If Roy and Jessie had arranged 
a schedule of history, ancient and modern, French, and general reading for the 
latter, Orrin had marked passages for Eunice’s consideration in divers books 
they had examined together; sent down Carlyle, Emerson, and Macaulay, with 
a thick roll of duets, sonatas, and é¢udes, and the whole of Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass, after his return to town. He had taken extraordinary pains to ascertain 
her tastes, and displayed his usual tact in ministering to these. Her interest in 
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and manifest liking for him were a more flattering tribute to his vanity than was 
Jessie’s frank friendliness. I think it is always thus with the tokens of favor 
vouchsafed by reserved, self-concentrated women. While Jessie was his espe- 
cial “study ” (or quarry) just now, he did not disdain the goods the gods offered 
him in the esteem and good-will of the handsome elder. He had found her 
eminently convenient when his motive was to pique and mystify his cousin’s 
affianced by a feint of haughty indifference ; and he was too wise an economist 
to cast aside what he had then gained. He would be a poor diplomatist, indeed, 
if he were to prove himself incompetent to the management of two affairs at the 
same time. 

The setting sun burnished Windbeam’s coronal of cedars into golden-green ; 
but the valley was in shadow when he undid the parsonage gate. Eunice’s pet 
evergreens redeemed the garden from desolation. <A trim arbor-vite hedge kept 
warm the southern border, that would be.gay in March with crocuses and tulips ; 
the box-trees were the only leafy things in the alley, down which Jessie had 
crept to faint in his arms at the other end. A thrifty holly, beaded with scarlet, 
mounted guard at the left of the front steps, as did a cedar, covered with bluish 
white berries, at the right. 

Patsey, the good-natured but clumsy servant-girl, opened the door and wel- 
comed Mr. Wyllys with a bashful grin. 

“Mr. Kirke and Miss Eunice is not at home, sir. Miss Jessie is, though. 
I'll tell her you are here.” 

He heard swift feet skim the floor overhead as his name was reported, and 
Jessie was in the room before he could pull off his gloves. With a wild, scared 
face, lips that moved without sound, and eyes that demanded confirmation or 
denial of the dread that was strangling her heart, she caught his hands and 
looked dumbly up at him. His smile broke the spell sooner and more effectually 
than words could do. She wrested her hands from him, with a laugh so bur- 
dened with shame and happiness as to be more like a sob, testifying what had 
been the pressure and what was the release. 

“T was sure—” 

“That I was the bearer of bad news from abroad. I understand!” Orrin 
took up the broken sentence. “You were never more mistaken. Your letter 
and Mrs. Baxter’s brought me. Your fears must take counsel of hope and faith 
another time. Roy was well when last heard from—well and happy, and, you 
may be sure, very busy. But what is this?”—leading her to the window and 
scrutinizing her with fond solicitude. “What have you done with the roses and 
diamonds you were to preserve fresh and bright while he was away? I am 
afraid he keeps his pledge of health and contentment better than you do yours 
to him. Are you not well?” 

Her complexion was dead to sallowness; her eyes were leaden, the lids 
drooping heavily, and she was thinner in face and figure than when he parted 
from her in August. 

“T am not sick. I have no physical ailment whatever beyond a sensation of 
general good-for-nothingness. I ought to be ashamed to confess it, but I imag- 
ine I have a touch of what fine ladies call the ‘blues.’ Father would have in 
Dr. Winters, a month ago, in spite of all I could do and say. He laughed at 
me a little, scolded me a great deal, and pronounced my malady dyspepsia, or 
nervousness, he was not certain which. In either case, his prescription was 
dumb bells and porter, ale, or lager beer. Think of it!” (with a grimace). “I 
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swing the bells a thousand times every day, but I do not see that the regimen 
increases my appetite or makes me sleep better. As to the tonic—my soul 
loathes all manner of bitters. There is nothing the matter with me that will not 
yield to resolution and common sense—and time. I shall be all right when I 
get used to things as they are,” she continued, with feverish rapidity, as she 
marked his doubtful look. “I need discipline, hardening, tempering! If father 
and Euna would rate me soundly for my folly and childishness, the counter-irri- 
tant would brace mysystem. I should need no other medicine. But they won’t, 
unfortunately ! ” 

She was laughing now, but not with her native glee. Orrin’s scrutiny—seri- 
ous and tender—was prolonged until her eyes sank, and a blush of the lost color 
tinged her temples. 

A sigh escaped him as he relinquished the fingers he had held, apparently 
unconscious of his action, during her voluble explanation, and walked twice 
through the apartment. 

“My coming was timely!” he said, drawing a chair to her side. Dear 
child! your life is too precious to be wasted in unavailing regrets. Your peace 
of mind is dear to too many to be wrecked by morbid musings. Don’t think me 
harsh! You should have more to engage your time and thoughts than the 
routine of occupation and amusement appointed to you here; should see more 
of the world than that portion of it which is bounded by these mountains. You 
would starve upon what satisfies Eunice. Duty to be performed—duty done— 
fill the measure of her earthly desires. Your nature and your intellect demanda 
larger sphere—wider range for your mind, and more food for your heart. You 
are dying of inanition, and you do not know it.” 

She shook her head wilfully. 

“The trouble lies back of that. I have been pampered, housed, petted, until 
nerve and muscle, mental and spiritual, are gone. I need a stimulant, but a 
moral one.” 

“What if I supply it in the guise of a German course, seasoned with un- 

sparing admonition whenever you are indolent or careless?” he returned, more 
lightly. 
Then he unfolded his programme for her winter, expatiating upon the varied 
and substantial benefits she would derive from the proposed visit, until she was 
not only reconciled to the prospect of leaving home, but ready and hopeful with 
her consent to do as he desired. 

“ Mrs. Baxter knows nothing of—has heard no rumors ?” she asked, in shy 
anxiety. 

Orrin forbore to look at her burning face. 

“Of your engagement? Hamilton is in profound ignorance on that subject. 
Roy knows how to keep his own counsel—and so doI. You need be under no 
embarrassment on that score.” 


“T am happy to learn that Mrs. Baxter is warm-hearted 


| and sincere,” she 
said, again, having put him through a searching catechism upon that lady’s 
characteristics. “I was prepossessed in her favor, not from her letter alone, but 
because she knew and loved my mother. My sister has been a dear and careful 
parent tome. You have seen what my father’s tender indulgence is. But the 
care of my heart has ached for my mother—my own beautiful mother—ever since 
she died. I was not quite five years old, yet I recollect her as if I had kissed her 
for the last time yesterday. My father had this oriel built to please her. I re- 
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member seeing her nowhere else until she was carried up to her death-bed. Her 
easy-chair stood there ”’—pointing-—“ and her writing-desk beside it. When I 
could—by standing on tip-toe—just get my chin upon the window-sill, she would 
make me measure with a bit of ribbon how much the jessamine had grown in a 
week. She planted these vines and tended them as if they had been her children. 
She used to take me upon her lap, and hold me closely in her arms as she lay upon 


her lounge in the twilight, and tell me stories of her childhood in her Southern 
home, sing ballads so sweetly sad that I often cried silently, while I listened— 
ae] - - 
silently, lest she should hear me and stop.” 
It was twilight by this time. The mountain crown was dusky as the plain; 
bleak wind that 


bowed the slight garden-shrubs and swept the long grass above neglected graves 


the elm-trees in the churchyard were swaying solemnly in the 


into brown waves. The naked snake-like sprays of the creepers tapped monot- 
onously against the window-panes. Orrin had healthy nerves, but as he looked 
through the gray evening at the now shadowy shaft, standing like a sheeted ghost 
at the head of Mr. Kirke’s favorite wife, and heard the mournful sough of the 
autumn breeze, he wished Jessie had chosen some other hour and spot for her 
weird reminiscence than the November gloaming and this haunted recess. 

She was leaning back in her chair, her hands crossed, her face upraised to 
the darkening sky. 

“T have a perfect picture of her before me at this moment,” she resumed, 
dreamily. “She had large,soft eyes and very black hair. She was always pale, 
and she never laughed. But her smile was my reward when I had been good, 
as her kiss was the cure for every hurt. Nobody else ever repeated to me such 
wonderful tales. Some were in prose, many in verse, more beautiful to my ap- 
prehension than any poetry I have read since. This was on her well days—my 
golden days! when the writing-desk would, if I requested it, be supplanted by 
the color-box and pencils, and we passed whole hours together—she and I—she 
sketching or painting to illustrate anecdote and fairy story—I perched in my 
high chair at her side, looking on in rapt delight. I was a troublesome child to 
every one else in the house. I kept away from her of my own accord in my 
passionate or sulky fits. The earliest lesson taught me by my father was that 


j fi 
‘poor, sick mamma must not be disturbed.’ I suppose it was because of her 


e 
delicate health that he always heard my prayers, put me to bed and nursed mein 


1 


my infant sicknesses. It was he who came to my crib early one morning and 


hen. He 


told me she was in Heaven. I have never seen him weep except th 
; 


pressed me to his bosom until I could scarcely breathe, and said, over and over, 


of the hot 


e dri 


in a strange undertone that terrified me more than did t 
? 


! Ginevra’s baby! 


tears over my face—‘ Ginevra’s baby! From that moment I 


transferred to him the idolatry I had felt for my mother while she lived.” 

The wind shook the casement and the bare sprays tapped more impatiently 
upon the glass, as the spirit of the dead mother might have signalled her child 
to let her in. 

“ Mrs. Baxter will never weary of talking with you upon a theme so dear to 
you both,” said Orrin, shaking off the superstitious fancy. 

“ You have heard her speak of my mother, then?” 

Jessie was aroused to livelier speech by the thought. 

“ Yes—often—long before I suspected the identity of her lamented relative 
with your father’s wife. By a singular mischance she never mentioned his name 


in my hearing until a night or two ago, when she asked me if I knew him—and 
you.” 
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He had equivocated so adroitly as to bar cross-examination, he hoped ; but 
Jessie’s curiosity was not easily parried. 

“Was that before, or after, she wrote to me ?” 

“ Afterward. She told me all about it—how the sight of a keepsake given 
her by your mother had set her to thinking of their early and close intimacy, and 
that she had obeyed the impulse that bade her make inquiries about you, and 
ask you to visit her. Why do you wish to determine the date of my call?” 

He knew as well before she answered as afterward. 

“J would not go to Hamilton had you recalled to her mind the fact of my 
existence. Iflove for her lost friend did not prompt her to seek me out, I would 
not owe my recognition to the recommendation of another. No! not to yours!” 

Had he not read aright her honest pride, her jealousy for her mother’s mem- 
ory, and her father’s dignity? With what wise prevision he had detected the 
danger, and by his warning to Mrs. Baxter averted it! 

Eunice, the beryl-eyed, also had her confidential talk with Mr. Wyllys that 
night. 

“ Father,” she said, after supper, as he tarried for a moment in the dining- 
room, “I should like to speak with Mr. Wyllys for five minutes, when Jessie is 
not by. Can you contrive to call her out by-and-by ?” 

“J will,” replied the father, without curiosity or hesitation. 

Jessie was his pride and darling—very beautiful and gifted, in his eyes. He 
lavished upon her the wealth of a heart that had never known its own depth 
until he met her mother. Whatever might have been Ginevra Lanneau’s faults 
and weaknesses ; whatever the motives for her marriage and subsequent melan- 
choly, this good and learned man had worshipped her with entireness of devo- 
tion ; had mourned her with an intensity of anguish that bleached his locks, bent 
his stately form toward the earth that had swallowed up his idol, deafened him 
to the calls of ambition that urged him to leave a seclusion endeared to him as 
her home and her burial-place. But Eunice was his right hand, for all that. 
His trust in her discretion was implicit ; his confidence in her ability to look 
after her young sister’s temporal needs was not more firm than his persuasion 
that the matter of her communication to Mr. Wyllys was, in some way, essential 
to Jessie’s weal. He asked no questions, formed no conjectures—only sum- 
moned his second daughter presently to his study, to ascertain privately what 
were her wishes touching the question of her proposed visit. 

Eunice was sewing by the shaded lamp. Wyllys, while he talked to both 
sisters, looked quite as often at her as at Jessie. She wore a brown merino, 
that made no noise when she moved, and fell in classic folds about her when 
she sat or stood. A knot of blue ribbon joined a crimped ruffle above the high 
dress, and dainty frills of the same were at her wrists. The light, strained 
through the ground-glass shade, made her skin seem fair and fresh as that of a 
little child, while it did not blur the clear chiselling of her features. Her 
hands were shapely, her motions replete with quiet grace. The high-bred lady, 
stainless in deed as single in motive, spoke in the fearless, tranquil eyes, and 
composed demeanor. 

“ She rests me!” said the connoisseur in womanly loveliness, to his appre- 
ciative self. “If I were obliged to marry either, 1 am not sure she would not 
suit me better than this restless gipsey, who keeps one perpetually upon the 
gui vive by her sharp interrogations, her repartee and variable moods. To 
secure the perfection of enjoyment, a man should be able to flirt with one all day 
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and come home at evening to recover from his dazed feverishness in the cool 
semi-twilight of the other’s presence. I must find out some day if she has ever 
been in love. I fancy not. There is a dewy firmness in the texture of her 
heart that seldom outlasts the fires of even a mild passion—such a timid flame 
as the pastor’s daughter might feel for some pious under-shepherd or amorous 
evangelist.” 

At this precise instant, Jessie having obeyed her father’s summons, Eunice 
laid down her work and confronted him. 

“Mr. Wyllys, I wish to say a word to you respecting my sister’s antecedents, 
before she goes to Mrs. Baxter.” 

Without a symptom of surprise, he bowed, and exchanged his seat for one 
near the stand by which she sat. In this one action, he accepted her confidence 
and put his services at her disposal, should she need them. 

“From the descriptions of this lady given by my father and yourself, I infer 
that she is affectionate and voluble. She will be likely to impart to Jessie all 
she knows of her mother’s history, and question her concerning her own child- 
ish recollections. I have thouht it best that you should hear the truth upon a 
subject that is rarely alluded to in our family. My father talked freely of it to 
Mr. Fordham before giving his sanction to his engagement with Jessie; but he 
has not spoken of it to me in many years—never to my sister. Should a garbled 
version of a story which is sad enough in itself, reach her ears, it would distress 
and bewilder her, if there were no one near who could'correct the misstatement. 
My step-mother never recovered the natural tone of her health and spirits after 
my sister’s birth. Her disease took the form of a gentle melancholy, indifference 
to domestic and neighborhood interests, varied at times by fits of wild weeping, 
so violent that she was confined to her couch with debility and headache for 
} 


several days after each. She conversed rationally when drawn into conversation, 


but the spring of action was gone. She never complained of bodily pain, made 
no unreasonable demands upon the time and patience of those who waited upon 
her. She read much and wrote more, burning her manuscripts, however, as fast 
as they were completed. She drew, too, rapidly and well, and upon these occu- 
pations she expended what little energy of mind and body remained to her after 
the illness that had nearly cost her her life. We guarded her from intrusion and 
uncharitable remark so far as we could. My nurse—an elderly widow—was 
then alive, and was our housekeeper, her daughter being our only other servant. 
Once, however, and within a year, a rumor was brought to me that Jessie’s 
mother had died a lunatic. It is possible Mrs. Baxter has heard such. If she 
has, and should be so indiscreet as to repeat it to you—so unfeeling as to 
hint it to the daughter of that unhappy lady—may I rely upon you to tell my 
sister the exact truth? She is impressible and ardent. Her love for her mother 
is a passion. It would nearly kill her, if this slander were retailed to her.” 
“You may depend upon me, Miss Kirke. I hope, with you, that I shall never 
be called upon to fulfil the trust with which you have honored me. I am confi- 
dent that Mrs. Baxter is ignorant of the particulars of her cousin’s ill-health. 


She has spoken to me freely of her early life—of her marriage, and 


the seclusion 
that followed it.” 

“For which she blames my father!” interposed Eunice, red indignation 
staining her fair face. ‘ Because he would not expose her to the indifferent or 


pitying observation of those who had been the associates of her brilliant girl- 


hood ; because he humored her longing for solitude and quiet ; guarded her con- 
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stantly and tenderly, he fell under their ban. He gave me some letters to 
examine and file—or burn, as I thought fit—ten years ago. Among them I! found 
one from Mrs. Baxter—one from another cousin of Ginevra Lanneau. Both 
reproached him—Mrs. Baxter gently, the other bitterly—for separating his young 
wife from her friends, and ‘immuring her in a savage solitude, where, cut off from 
all congenial associations, a spirit so refined as hers could not but pine itself to 
death.’ I do not quote from Mrs. Baxter. If she had upbraided the best of men 
and most tender of husbands in these terms, Jessie should never have gone to 
her, unless under my protest.” 

“She will be safe and happy in Mrs. Baxter’s care,” said Orrin. “ Her good- 
ness of heart is undeniable—her impulses are amiable. She is a vain, but never 
an unkind or censorious woman. She always reminds me of the pretty das bleu 
immortalized by the ‘Spectator’—or is it ‘Tattler?’ When she would look 
languishing, there is a witty thing to be said at the same time that spoils all 
‘Thus the unhappy Merab,’ says the essayist, ‘although both a wit and a beauty, 
has the credit of being neither.’ Our modern Merab has excellent traits, never- 
theless, and is incapable of using the language you have quoted. No one buta 
vulgar idiot could apply it to Mr. Kirke. The writer had, doubtless, never seen 
him. You were very young, at the time of your step-mother’s death, to be your 
father’s assistant and co-adviser. 1 am surprised at the accuracy of your recol- 
lections.” 

“T was fifteen. The elder daughter of a household early learns to bear 
family cares ; is more mature at the same age than are those who come after. I 
remember my own mother, who died some eleven years earlier. I am thirty this 
month.” 

She picked up her sewing without a flutter or blush, and Orrin, not daring to 
offer her the flimsy compliment of incredulity he would have paid another woman 
who had volunteered a confession disparaging her personal charms, was still 
casting about in his mind for words that should praise, yet not offend, when 
Jessie returned. 





















TO A CAGED CANARY. 


HAT subtle pulse is in thy biood, 
/ Poor bird, that teaches thee to sing, 


That tells thee that the fair-eyed Spring 
Again to these rough shores is wooed ? 


How dost thou know that skies are fair, 
Close pent within a curtained room ? 
How canst thou argue from thy gloom, 

The light and rapture of the air? 


know that home-bound swallows flit 
Across the opal of the sky, 


— 


My brain is servant to my eye; 
But how hadst thou a hint of it? 


How canst thou know that ash-buds swell, 
That violets peep in sweet surprise, 
By what sense dost thou recognize 


The spring-song of the crocus-bell ? 





I am upbraided by thy voice : 
For, barred from all that makes the Spring 
To human thought a blessed thing, 


Thou dost unwearyingly rejoice. 


I learn a lesson, bird, from thee ; 
Shame, were my song less glad than thine, 
When Spring, with all her wealth, is mine, 
And the wide world’s aglow for me. 
Lity NELSON. 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


PRIL 3, 1865.—Thank God! 
A February 10, 1867.—As I sit and look at those two words, there comes 
back to me the vivid recollection of how and when I wrote them. I remember 
the surge of feeling which swelled my heart almost to pain as I heard the great 
news that day brought; as I realized that the long doubt and agony and struggle 
were over ; that the awful human sacrifice was ended ; that the physical conscious- 
ness of blood—which, like Lady Macbeth, I had had incessantly upon me, its horri- 
ble smell in my nostrils and stain upon my hands—might now pass away. If I 
had been a praying man, I should have gone down upon my knees ; being what I 
am, I came home and sat quietly down in this room until the inner tide should 
ebb to a controllable level. Partly from habit and partly from a desire to steady 
myself, I took out my note-book to glance at my engagements for the next day. 
The front of it is full of business memoranda; but toward the end I am apt to 
scribble down scraps of poetry, quotations, anything and everything that comes 
into my head, until I often think that, taken altogether, it is a truer representa- 
tion of my real self than my photograph would be. Turning presently to this 
blank space, I wrote that date, as the most momentous I should ever chronicle. 
And then, from the depths of my heart and soul, there sprang those two words, 
as the faint, irrepressible echo of the unutterable. 

I don’t know why I have turned to that entry to-night—yes I do; why 
should I shrink from acknowledging the truth to this blank page and myself. It 
is because I have almost the same feeling at my heart, the same impulse to write 
those words again. And all because I have seen a woman of whose existence 
in the flesh I was unconscious but a few hours ago. Yet now that I sit here I do 
not dare to carry out my purpose. It seems like tempting Providence to thus 
triumph at the mere threshold of what must make or mar my whole life. If I 
were a really heroic soul, I suppose the simple fact that such a woman lives in 
the world would make me sing hymns of rejoicing; but I am only a man, with 
great, hungry needs and wants in my nature, and I must wait to give thanks 
for my fate until I know that they are to be satisfied. 

It was by the merest chance that I met her. After the day’s work is over, I 
go up to the club to dine ; and then, if I have an engagement in the evening, I 
like to drop into John Conway’s cosy home, and smoke and chat until it is time 
for me to go. John and I have been friends all our lives. In the race of life I 
have always outrun him, at school, at college, and now in the courtroom ; and 
yet he is the only man whom I sincerely envy. As I see all shadow of the cares 
of this world and the deceitfulness of riches fade from his face as he turns it 
homeward, as I watch that light spring up in the depths of his wife’s eyes at the 
mere sound of his coming, I recognize, with a curious pang, which of us has been 
really wise and successful ; I comprehend that the man who is all the world to 
the woman he loves can well afford to let the rest of creation wag as it will. 
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I strolled around to John’s as usual about twilight; and, finding the front 
door unclosed, entered and walked to the parlor, expecting to find Mrs. Con- 
way there. As I stood noiselessly upon the threshold, I saw straight before 
me, seated by the window, the figure of a woman, the outline of whose head and 
face seemed cut like a cameo upon the outer light. At her feet, half kneeling, 
half sitting, was the smaller figure of John’s wife. I was hesitating whether to 
speak or to go away while I was still unobserved, when the low tone of an un- 
familiar voice so aroused my attention that I ceased to think of myself at all. 
The figure at the window was speaking; I could see the lips move, though for a 
second I failed to catch the words. A moment later I found they were perfectly 
known to me. How came she to gravitate to the truest poem in Christina Ros- 
setti’s book, to the only verses among them all which have unconsciously clung 
to my memory word for word. I like people with memories ; especially women 
with that form of the faculty which is more truly such a natural congeniality with 
beauty and harmony, that music and poetry seem to adhere to them without their 
volition. This was evidently the case with her; for the lines seemed to fall 
almost involuntarily from her lips, with as little effort as another woman would 
have sung some low, sad tune. I thought I knew that poem of “ Uphill” per- 
fectly ; and yet, as I listened, I could scarcely believe I had ever read it. As I 
write it down now, and try to recall her tone and accent, the same feeling of ab- 
solute revelation is upon me. 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 


Ves, to the very end. 


Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
, ? = 





But is there for the n 
A roof for ni 

May t the darkness 
}'ou cannot m th 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 


Then must I knock or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door, 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum, 


Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 





Vea, beds for all who come 


I had heard famous actors and singers made great simply by what is termed 
the “sympathetic” voice—that which made Rubini the “king of tenors,” which 
gives Gazzaniga ability to sing through your very heart—but I had never listened 
to anything like this. Never rising from its low, murmurous sound, the Way in 
which her voice passed from the wistful, pleading accents of a weary, half hoping, 
half despairing soul, to the infinite calmness and quietude of Fate itself speaking, 
thrilled me like a miracle wrought there in my presence. In the shadowy room 
and semi-solitude that woman was half unconsciously laying bare her soul; and 
I, standing there unseen and unknown, read and recognized it. I comprehended 
her nature more thoroughly, I seemed to really know her better than any other 
human being I had ever seen, even through long years of companionship. A 
woman with a Past, who stands upon the edge of the Present, and looks straight 


on to the end; whose eyes, in gazing forward, see nothing further in life for her 


but its conclusion. It may be that some great sorrow or disappointment has 
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worked this effect; I can know nothing of the cause, but my knowledge of the 
result is a certainty. It was scarcely more than two or three moments of time 
before she finished the verses and the word-music died away into silence ; but as 
I stepped back into the hall, another man with another soul seemed walking 
away from the one who had entered such a little while before. 

I had just reached the front door when John opened it. ‘“ Ah, Randolph, is it 
you,” he exclaimed, in his pleasant, cheery fashion, taking it for granted that I 
had just come in. “Iam very glad you came, I wanted to see you particularly. 
Come into the parlor.” And he led the way. His wife sprang up to welcome 
us, then there was a momentary pause as John lighted the shaded burner upon 
the table, and then Mrs. Conway said, “ Miss Glenn, Mr. Dulaney.” The figure 
at the window had turned and was looking quietly at me. I bowed; and, as I 
did so, took in her full effect. 

I confess it startled me. It was a brilliant society lady who calmly returned 
my salute. There was not a wave of her hair, not a fold of her dress that was not 
thoroughly @ Za mode, that did not tell of a life and habits of fashion. At the first 
glance, anything more unlike what had I expected to see, it would be impossible 
to imagine. But, as I looked eagerly in her face, I recognized her again beneath 
this mere surface ; and took shame to myself that I should have doubted even 
for a second. She was even more stylish than handsome; more beautiful than 
either, for those who had eyes to see it ; with a clear gravity in the depths of the 
luminous brown eyes, which was like the tone of her voice in another form. She 
kept her place at the window, as she was still within our little circle, and only 
spoke when John or his wife casually addressed her. But, whenever she did so, 
I was conscious of a slight shock, for the voice had changed to simply the refined 
sweetness of any cultivated lady! 
but John and myself to talk; for he plunged headlong into the discussion of 


There was little chance, though, for any one 


some minor points of politics about which we differed, and upon which he was 
the more anxious to convert me, as he imagined I might have some influence 
upon their approaching decision. I was too honestly interested in the subject 
not to have talked earnestly upon it, had we been alone. As it was, I never in 
my life, before bench or bar, chose my words so carefully, tried to make my sen- 
.ences and meaning so clear and telling, as I did for the hearing of one of those 
listeners. She gave small outward sign of its having any effect upon her; she 
scarcely looked up more than once. I suspect she disagreed both with my 
premises and my conclusions ; and yet, when I stopped, it was with a sure sense 
that, for once, I had spoken out my mind upon a subject and been perfectly 
understood. Then I found my time was up; and went away, taking with me 
only those two slight bows, at meeting and parting, as all she had voluntarily 
given me. 

I suppose I went through the business of the evening in an ordinarily rational 
way, for no one stared at me or seemed to notice any change in my manner. 
But I recollected very little about it until I sat down here and opened my note- 
book, which is the only thing in the world to which I really talk freely. 

For the last year or two I have had a growing consciousness of my want of 
motive and aim in life, but I have never felt it so keenly as to-night. 1 try to do 
what I can for those around me, for humanity in general ; but, as for myself, my 
days go by with no controlling influence to bind them together, with no connecting 
link beyond the customary routine of business. In each I try to do honest work 
for an honest wage, but with no higher result than the winning of my own bread 
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and butter. The other night I met a day-laborer coming home, with his kettle in 
his hand, and I fell a-thinking wherein my life was really superior to his. We 
both toil for our dinners ; mine is a better one than his, but that seems the only 
difference. Perhaps, even, he is utterly beyond me, in having something to love 
and live for. As | think of it, I am ready to hold up my right hand and swear 
that such mere existence shall not long run on. Ah, this dull, wearing 
harness of business would seem strangely different to me, if, by its means, I 
could feed my heart and soul as well as my body; my day-laborer life, which is 
now so paltry and irksome, would have a wondrous charm if my real payment 
met me as I crossed my threshold at eventide, as I see John Conway’s come 
to him. 

February 13th—I have seen her again. I was going into my office this 
morning, when, glancing down the street, I was conscious of a great rush of 
blood through my frame, and an intense, cowardly impulse to disappear instantly. 
The next moment I took my courage in both hands and turned to meet her. 
She was but a yard or two distant when I lifted my hat. Fora second she 
fooked at me rather wonderingly. Then I saw full recognition dawn in her face, 
and she bowed, with a slight slowness, which served to accentuate the perfect 
apprehension of my individuality which the salutation contained. She passed 
on, and | went into my office and sat down to write business letters. But there 
was a faint, void feeling round my heart, as from strong physical reaction, which 
made everything an effort, and rendered work with either brain or hand very 
difficult. The same sensation has clung to me all day—has sent me home at 
this early hour, feeling that I suited my usual associates as little as they suited 
me. I have done a very silly thing since I have been in this room; and yet it 
was certainly not a light motive which led me to it. I have deliberately gazed 
in the glass for fuil five minutes, and, perhaps for the first time for years, really 
looked at myself. I saw a man to whom, if it were any one else, I should apply 
the general term, medium, both in size and in coloring, with neither sufficient 
beauty nor ugliness to strike at first sight, with nothing peculiar about him 
except a certain squareness about the forehead and chin, and something which, 
for lack of a better term, I am forced to call womanliness, in the eyes. I have 
no recollection of my mother, and yet there are times when I know I am like 
her, both spiritually and physically ; as again I can trace in myself such a strong 
resemblance to my stern-faced, well-remembered father. My hard, busy life has 
left little chance for the softer element to develop. But it has kept itself alive 
in many ways: by my almost silly devotion to every form of poetry, which— 
though I usually mentally diet on Shakespeare and Robert Browning—makes 
me keep the run of the latest rhymester as closely as some girlish frequenter of 
a circulating library ; by the femininely delicate appointments with which I have 
kept myself surrounded in this room—the only place I can call home. To-night 
it seems to have taken possession of my entire being, and to melt and sway all 
the strong, rebellious nature which has hitherto held it in subjection. Thinking 
of that picture in the glass, there are at least two things which I believe I can 
say for myself: I do wot look like a fool, anc I do look like a gentleman. At 
least I feel like a gentleman, and I know that woman would never have so 
saluted the soul or body of a clown, however skilfully disguised. 

February 20th.—It is well that I have been in the habit of dropping into John’s 
so constantly ; otherwise, I am afraid the way in which I have haunted his house 
for the past week would surprise him, and lead Mrs. Conway, at least, to suspect 
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the cause. It has been to little purpose though, for I have never happened to 
meet Miss Glenn, although I have had the aggravation of coming in a few 
moments after she had left. From casual remarks of Mrs. Conway’s, I have 
learned something of her history, and how it happens that I have never before 
met her. She and Mrs. Conway are cousins, brought up together like sisters ; 
though a year or two ago, just after John’s marriage, she left this city, and has 
but recently returned. “She is so witty and brilliant, and is always so much 
admired and courted, that when she goes away I can never divest myself of a 
fear that she will come back altered,” Mrs. Conway said; “yet I ought to 
know that she never changes to those she loves.” “No,” I answered, slowly ; 
“Miss Glenn does not seem to me a person who would either love or unlove 
lightly.” Mrs. Conway looked at me with a pleasant smile of surprise in her 
bright eyes. “I did not think any one could read her so correctly at sight,” 
she exclaimed. “I thought only those who loved Esther could comprehend her.” 
I made no reply, and the conversation changed its course; but I sat wondering 
whether, if that were the qualification, there could exist in the wide world 
another being so fitted to know and understand her as I. 

So her name is Esther. A more unsuitable appellation I cannot imagine. 
Why, it would have been far better to have called her Vashti; for she must 
always have gained men’s devotion, not by kneeling to them until they extended 
the royal sceptre, but by making them glory in bowing before her. 

February 21st.—John came into my office this morning 


>? 


on his way down 
town, and asked me to dine with him. A rather famous Englishman was in the 


city, with letters of introduction to him, “and I want you to come up and help 


hough, to be sure, Esther Glenn is quite 


to entertain him,” he continued, “t 
equal to that.” I said I would certainly be there, though my assent arose from 
a rather different motive from the mingled friendship and curiosity for which 
John gave me credit. Unavoidably, I came in rather late, and found that the half 
score of guests which were to compose the company had arrived. In the centre sat 
Miss Glenn, radiant with animation, and seeming about as far from meas one of the 
fixed stars. She had evidently donned her society garments, both of mind and 
body, and I was fain to confess from my sore heart that both became her mar- 
vellously. She was amusing the whole company, though addressing her conver- 
sation chiefly to the English gentleman. The man was fifty, and had been mar- 
ried for probably half his life; but as I watched the gay, easy courtesy with 
which she drew him out, the grace and piquancy with which she roused and 
warmed him into positive excitement, I fairly hated him. At the table, we were 
so placed that he sat on one side of her, and I on the other. I am not an easy 
subject for social manipulation ; yet she absorbed me into the conversation, and 
kept us both talking our very best, with a skill which amazed me. I had never 
before realized what manner of woman art and nature can produce when they 
join hands for a united triumph. We were wonderfully merry and witty, the 
number of good things said was quite startling ; but I have sufficient benevolence 
left to hope that no other member of that party went through that dinner with 
such a sickening, unsatisfied aching at his heart as I did. My sense of distance 
from her seemed to deepen and increase with every flash and scintillation of her 
brilliancy. Looking at her nature from this light, to attempt to gain any hold 
upon it must be like striving to sustain your weight by grasping ice, from which 
you must not only slip helplessly and hopelessly away, but which will freeze 
and sharply cut your clinging hands. Her brightness was like the glittering 
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sunshine upon a winter’s day—it seemed only to intensify the cold. I held out 
to the end. I kept mental step with her until the ladies left us. Then I pleaded 
a headache to John, making him excuse me, and went away with a chill, weary, 
torturing sense of depression, which would have made actual pain a relief. 

March Ist.—It is more than a week since I have turned to the latter part of 
this book, since I have made any entry apart from business. Not because | had 
so little to say, but because I had so much. My days have had a charm upon 
them that I could not reduce to words. I have lived in a dreamy, glamourous 
happiness from which I had little wish to rouse myself sufficiently to try to write it 
down. Now, that I fear the ebb-tide has slightly set in; now, that I have not 
seen her for a day or two, there are blank moments enough in which to chronicle 
past pleasures. The evening after that dinner party, I went up to John’s, osten- 
sibly to inquire how he and his wife were after their little dissipation ; but really 
because I was so hungry to hear something of her that I could not keep away. 

It was a cold, blustering evening, for March was literally coming in likea 
lion. As I came into the parlor, 1 noticed a vast easy-chair drawn up to the 
glowing grate, and a moment after there came from its depths a sweet, half- 
sleepy voice that said, rather slowly, “If you will shut the door very closely, 
Mr. Dulaney, and show sufficient perception of comfort in your selection of an 
arm-chair, I will be so very good as to give you half the warmth and light of my 
beautiful fire.” Miss Glenn herself! And in such a mood as I had almost 
despaired that I should ever be permitted to see her. Had my outer man cor- 
rectly represented my inner one at that moment, I should have looked like an 
ecstatic fool. As it was, I am afraid the resemblance was rather evident as I 
went round the room inspecting the chairs until I found one which suited me; 
she indicating her approval of my choice merely by an odd little movement of 
her eyelids. I wheeled up the seat to the grate, and sat down; and, as Miss 
Glenn’s gifts and attentions seemed to have exhausted themselves in bestowing 
upon me my share of the fire, I occupied myself in looking at her. 

The transformations of this woman are absolutely magical. Her body seems 
to be a mere covering for her soul, and to take its temporary form and hue with 
a chameleon-like power. ‘To think of her as I had seen her the night before, 
required a force of imagination of which I was actually incapable. Perhaps her 
dress had something to do with her changed effect. That pale sea-green silk, 
with silvery, shimmering reflections, which she had worn upon the previous 


sor} 
nigi 





it, gave subtle suggestions of a mermaid; while this night she was clad in 


some soft, wine-colored fabric, whose folds clung to her close and warm. If a 
few lazy sentences, dropped at irregular intervals, a careless question now and 
then asked and answered, can be called a conversation, we carried on one for 
the next half hour. I suppese if I were to write down what we said and not how 
we said it, it would appear ineffably stupid; and yet it struck me then, and 

} 


indeed, strikes me now, as not only the perfection of entertainment, but, under 


the circumstances, of good sense. To me, the feeling of having overstepped the 
outworks of fashion and society and reached the real woman I so coveted, the 
sense of being permitted to enter and rest within the doors of the inner sanctuary, 
filled me for that hour with blissful content. She was not performing upon the 
social stage for my benefit ; she was not getting up a dazzling exhibition as upon 
the night previous ; but she was paying me the infinitely higher compliment of 
being simply herself before me. Had this been mere flattery from an ordinary 


woman, its originality and delicacy would have charmed me; coming from her 
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it fed something far deeper than my vanity. The first interruption came from 
the servant. “ Miss Esther, the carriage is waiting for you at the door.” “ Miss 
Esther,” raised her eyes, and that was about all. “Tell him he may go, I shall 
not want him,” she answered, after a moment’s pause, as though it were against 
her will that she roused even her voice sufficiently to speak. “I intended to go 
home in time to dress for the opera,” she presently explained, after apparently 
resting from the exertion of her previous sentence ; “but I find now that I would 
rather stay where I am.” The throb of triumphant delight which went over me 
at her words must have found its way into my eyes; for I saw her give a quick, 
startled movement, and suddenly she flushed in a manner which, I think, aston- 
ished her more than it did me. Then she retreated still further into the soft 
depths of her chair, and was absolutely silent. In afew moments though, Mrs. 
Conway came from upstairs, and John from the outer world; and we had hot 
coffee around the fire, which waked us up and set us all talking. Miss Glenn’s 
rest seemed to have refreshed her to just a delicious degree of strength and 
spirits, for she began bantering John with the mischievous glee of a child, until, 
in answering his call for aid against the enemy, I happened to stumble over one 
of her pet theories. Then she warmed up into honest seriousness ; and, losing 
all self-consciousness as we stoutly fought over the whole ground, rose into 
almost bitter earnestness. So the hours went by until nearly midnight. 

Just as I was leaving, that delightful Mrs. Conway said: “Mr. Dulaney, 
Esther and I will be here alone to-morrow morning (‘ Esther’ looked up with a 
slight astonishment in her face at hearing her time thus disposed of, but made 
no further protest); suppose you come up and lunch with us, and bring that 
novel you promised?” “With all my heart, Mrs. Conway,” I answered, with 
the utmost sincerity, although a consciousness had flashed upon me that in this 
very note-book there was a memorandum of an important business engagement 
at that hour. I went through a swift mental calculation of how I could put the 
man off, which chiefly resulted in a determination to disappoint him downrightly 
if I could do no better, and then I again warmly accepted Mrs. Conway’s invi- 
tation. 

It was with considerable trepidation that I rang that bell next morning. I 
knew that a solitary man, thrown with a greater number of women (even so 
small a predominance as two), finds his position intensely agreeable or intensely 
disagreeable. There is no medium possible. They either band against him 
voluntarily or involuntarily, until he is overwhelmed with a sense of being a 
wretched outsider, totally unequal to the circumstances, or they make a centre 
of him, round which they gather, unconsciously joining to render him a certain 
homage in right of his stronger sex. He either gets nothing, or he gets all. 
Which my lot was to be I was afraid to predict, even to myself. 

The servant asked me straight into the dining-room. Mrs. Conway was 
standing by the fire, while Miss Glenn sat at the table, gravely mixing something 
inadish. The married lady said “ Good morning,” but the other did not even 
look up. ‘“ Mr. Dulaney,” she said, instead, speaking precisely as though the 
night before were the moment before, and she were finishing some remark which 
had then been interrupted, “ Nelly and I have come to the conclusion that when a 
man, with something to really do in the world, wastes his time for the benefit of 
two idle women, he deserves to be rewarded; so I have made you a positively 
celestial dressing for your oysters.” I gave her merry thanks in return, compli- 
menting her upon her admirable sense of justice, and sat down to the table with 
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a delightful certainty of which fate the gods had vouchsafed me that day. Mrs. 
Conway took her place, and then began a repast which I can only term paradi- 
siacal ; not that coffee and oysters were ever partaken of in the garden of Eden, 
but because that which really fed me must have been as well known to the first 
created man, to the earliest fully developed human being, as to me. “Miss 
Glenn,” I said, laughingly, when, at last, I was obliged to go, “I can only use 
your own word, and say that this entire meal has been ‘celestial.’” “So you 
enjoy being made much of,” she returned, with a gay mockery in her tone, which 
had no unpleasant element in it. “I could ask nothing better than that it might 
continue forever,” I rejoined, with perhaps more earnestness than she expected, 
with certainly more truth than she understood. “Yes,” she replied, “most per- 
sons enjoy petting. I, myself, have a weakness for it—that is, when it is of the 
kind which suits me,” she added, quickly, with a sudden weariness in her face, 
which was like disgust. She has evidently learned that in this, as in most 
things, it is not quantity, but quality, which is difficult to obtain. Ah, I might 
lavish my all of love and devotion upon her, and, if it were not what her nature 
demands, I know it could be but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal: it 
could profit me nothing. 

The second morning after this, as I walked down the street, there was such 
a brightness, almost softness, in the yet cold air, such an indefinable sense of 
the coming spring, that my blood stirred like the sap in the trees. Hour after 
hour, as I sat hard at work, the smell of pine trees and of moist earth and leaves 
kept coming and going to my senses, and carrying my wandering thoughts with 
it, back to the woods around my childhood’s home. About mid-day, who should 
come bursting in but that dear old John. He caught up my hat, and then laid 
violent hands on me; and, before I could quite understand what it all meant, I 
found myself, first in the street, and then seated in a phaeton with Mrs. Conway 
and Miss Glenn, while John was driving us toward the very woods I had been 
seeing and feeling as inadream. I began to comprehend how some persons 
consider life a boon. I said something of the kind to Miss Glenn. She had 


been laug e moment before; but as she heard my words she turned and 


hing tl 
looked steadily at me, with a wistful, sorrowful envy in her eyes, which literally 
reproduced the first moment I had ever seen and heard her. “ Why do you 


look at me so?” I asked. “You remind me, 


” 


she replied, rather hesitatingly, 
“that there was a time when I, too, held that erroneous opinion.” 

This is not the only occasion on which the sombre truth, which that first 
moment showed me so unmistakably, has reappeared upon the bright surface, 
called up unexpectedly and involuntarily. 

On Saturday night there was a lecture, or something of the kind, going on; 
and our little party was in attendance; except myself. I absolutely could not 
get off in time. My work has rather gone to the wall lately; but, good heavens! 
I have toiled long enough and hard enough to deserve a little rest and play. 
There were letters and papers, though, which no one but I could write, and which 
must be finished with the week. However, I managed to catch the party as they 
were leaving the hall, and secured the chance of seeing Miss Glenn home. As 
we walked through the quiet streets we imperceptibly glided into an almost con- 
fidential talk. I said then how keenly I regretted not being able to be with them 
during the whole evening. “I sometimes think,” she answered, “that-in small 
things, as in great ones, the chief lesson life teaches us is that we are not to have 
that which we really winn for. I used to struggle hard against it, but I have 
ceased now to kick against the pricks.” 
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I am beginning to understand her. Having been given the keynote almost 
miraculously at the outset, I can trace the inner harmony of all her words and 
actions. This chronic hopelessness has not come, as I at first supposed, from 
any one event or cause. She has known no great sorrow ; her heart is strangely 
fresh, I had almost said dormant, for a woman of her life and years; I do not 
believe the grand passion has ever touched her, and she is far too high and 
proud for mere flirtations ; I have no haunting shade of a lover, dead or living, 
to perpetually strive against. I think it is the gradual dying out of delusions, 
which has reduced her to this mere acceptancy of existence. She must have 
begun life full of beautiful dreams, and hopes, and enthusiasms—she has seen 
them extinguished one by one, until she has lost the power to believe in their 
worth or possible fulfilment. She is always secretly reverting to those days when 
she could believe and hope, brooding over their memory, counting them as lost 
treasures. As I knew from the first, a woman with a Past. She is vainly striv- 
ing to exist upon it; but her life contains no really satisfying element, and she is 
actually dying out from spiritual inanition. She is always looking backward. 
My God, shall I ever be able to make her look forward! If He will grant me 
that prayer He may take away all other success, and I shall still hold myself 
His richly favored child. 

Sunday.—It is two weeks since I have written down any of my inner life. 
But this Sunday morning finds me so much fuller of love towoman than to God, 
so much more intent upon the highest of earth than of Heaven, that I choose to 
write of her rather than to take my part with the church-guers. And yet I can 
scarcely call it the less sacred occupation, for even to think of her is to me likea 
holy sexvice. 

I have seen her three times lately ; and, by some chance, we have always 
falien into serious argument on the gravest subjects, upon which we both hold 

ery fixed opinions. We almost always differ. And yet it is singular, that 
though we think apart, we invariably feel together. Our brains work in opposite 
directions ; but in questions of honor, of emotion or sentiment, in everything 
superior to mere intellect, our instincts are identical. I am conscious, though, 
that the expression of my ideas and beliefs often shocks and repels her. It is 
I 
] 


far more painful to me than to her, and yet I cannot act otherwise. I want to 
stand as clearly before her as I stand before my God. I think it woul 


d kill me 


to lose her, but I know it would kill me ever to look in her face and read there 


that I had won her upon false pretences. Perhaps I have grown a little morbid 
on the subject; for sometimes, when I fear I have run rather roughly against 
some romantic, time-honored idea which I think it quite natural she should hold, 
my words find a happier reception than I expect. The other night John quoted 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table in connection with something 


at the present day. “I cannot perceive the application,” I said; “the only 
chivalry I have any faith in for this the year of our Lord 1867, is to pay your debts, 


to face your social current at need, to vote up to your conscience, and to remem- 


ber your poor neighbor.” I had spoken almost involuntarily, and the next 
second glanced nervously at her to catch the effect I feared my sentence would 


have. I fully expected to see her flame up with the entire “Idyls of the King” 
upon her lips. I thought she would rise into superb indignation at what would 
strike her as rudely stripping that word, so beloved of women, of its halo of 
beauty and glory. I found instead that she was looking intently at me, witha 


singular glow, which was light, not color, in her face. ‘ Yes,” she answered, 
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rather slowly, “chivalry always consists in doing whatever is most difficult. In 
those days, that was to overcome some outside antagonist ; now, it is to conquer 
yourself.” 

March 18th.—I have actually been to an evening party. It is full five years 
since I last did such athing. It was at the house of one of my legal cronies ; 
but as his urgent invitations have previously had no effect upon me, I scarcely 
think I should have accepted this one had not Miss Glenn happened to say, “I 
have made Nelly and John promise to go with me, Mr. Dulaney, and you must 
come too. All the world will be there, and it is well to look at your fellow- 
beings occasionally.” I told her that was the very reason I never went to such 
places ; viewed under those conditions, people failed to impress me very strongly 
as my fellow-creatures ; I was chiefly conscious of a great want of natural con- 
she answered, laughingly, “that your 


” 


nection with them. ‘That only proves, 
recognition of the claims of acommon humanity is not so strong ina parallel as in 
a downward direction. You are willing enough to make allowances for the human 
frailties of those utterly beneath you, can’t you spare some of the same long-suf- 
fering for those upon your own level. It is very curious to me that the more 
cultivated and refined a man is himself, the more he seems to regard poverty and 
ignorance as the essential qualities of a man anda brother. Your forbearance 
needs cultivation in a social straight line.” I am afraid I flushed a little; first, 
because there was some truth in the remark, and second, because it was a side- 
hit at many of our former discussions. “I simply hold persons accountable in 
proportion to their opportunities,” I replied. “ However, I shall be most happy 
to begin the recognition of my fellow-men and brethren in dress-coats under Miss 
Glenn’s guidance.” 

I had another motive for my assent. I was very anxious to see her among 
her usual associates ; to watch her under the circumstances and in the position 
to which she was most accustomed. I knew that her life was a gay one; that, 
except when she stole away to John’s home for the quiet which contrast rendered 
piquant, her existence was a round of excitement. I had heard Mrs. Conway 
say that “ Esther’s” rooms were almost always filled with callers, and had, con- 
sequently, never attempted to visit her. I should now have a chance to see who 
and what they were, and what degree of influence they were likely to exert over 
her. 

It was quite late when we arrived, but Miss Glenn was soon so surrounded 
that I lost my place at her side. 1 knew all the men in the room, and most of 
the ladies who had been “out” any length of time, and managed to get through 
the evening by apparently talking to them, and really watching her. She was, 
evidently, one of the most admired women present. The effect of her physical 
beauty and grace upon others roused me to a vivid perception of their extent. 
Generally, they are to me like fresh air and sunshine, whose sweet influences I 
take in almost unconsciously. Her soul holds mine in such utter bondage, or, 
rather, in such sure keeping, that it is only at times I become keenly conscious 
of that wherein, for most men, lies her chief power. I know, if she were to lose 
her mere external charms to-morrow, she could be none the less essential to 
me, as I know that the long years, through which they must surely wane, could 
only perfect our spiritual unity and fitness. 

I soon singled out the men who were most devoted to her. They were all 
of more than average intellect, all good talkers—some even thinkers—who knew 


the world and its ways thoroughly. But there were those among them from 
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whom she would have recoiled with horror had she known their lives as I did. 
Yet I defy the boldest of them to look into her eyes and say one word which he 
would not have spoken before his own mother. If they visit her, they must 
leave their worse natures outside, like their outer coverings, and only bring their 
better selves into her presence. I did not find witnessing ail this flattery and 
devotion a very cheerful occupation. If she were actually mine, if I knew my 
place in her heart and life to be absolutely secure and unapproachable, the social 
homage she wins might strike me differently ; then, indeed, might “the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table.” But now, if we are bidden 
on an equality to the same board, I must decline to share the feast. I was 
thinking of all this, when the man to whom I was talking upon some indifferent 
subject, followed the direction of my eyes, and said, idly: “That Miss Glenn 
is very handsome, but she is awfully proud and ambitious. Money and fashion 
are the gods she worships ; and yet I suppose some of those poor fellows imag- 
ine it possible she might marry them for love.” The contrast between his words 
and the truth, as I knew it, concerning her, started out before me so vividly as I 
listened, that I turned to him, stimulated and strengthened through my whole 
nature. I may never win her, but there came to me a glorious, glad certainty, 
that, if she ever accepts me, it will be as truly for my simple manhood as when 
Eve gave herself to Adam. 

She was seemingly in her brightest and gayest mood, and I was thinking how 
natural it was she should find the moments delightful, when she looked round 
and called me to her with a little movement of her eyes. “Isn’t it time to go?” 
she asked. “I am so tired of all this. Suppose you find Nelly, and see if she 
is willing to leave.” I went away on my errand, a much relieved, but much 
astonished man. We were delayed a moment or two on the front steps, waiting 
for the carriage, and I was drawing her wrappings more closely around her, to 
shield her from the night-air, when she said, looking back into the crowded hall, 
“How much pleasanter it is around John’s fire than in all that noise, and light, 
and confusion.” “John’s fireside,” I answered, eagerly, “has, of late, been to me 
the pleasantest place on earth.” And, carrying the memory of her sentence with 
me, I went home with a far lighter, happier heart than an hour before I had 
imagined possible. 

May 15th.—I have had no heart to keep any chronicle of the last month. 
Ever since that evening party there has been a gradual change in her. All the 
easy brightness with which she used to greet me has died out of her manner, and 
in its place has come constrained abruptness. She avoids me so systematically 
that I wonder I ever meet her. If by rare chance we are alone, she will talk in 
a nervous, hurried fashion, and, if any one else comes in, will turn to them with 
evident relief. And then I go away, too utterly wretched to do anything but 
torture myself with vain attempts to discover what mistake or fault of mine has 
produced the alteration. 

And yet I have had moments of a happiness so exquisite, so transcendent, 
that I cannot put it into words. At single seconds, there has come into her 
eyes and voice a softness (if I dared I should call it a tenderness) which has 
stopped the very beating of my heart. Thinking of these flashes of divine light 
in my dark night of trouble, there sometimes comes to me a faint dream, rather 
than a hope, that there may be a meaning in this change other than I have put 
upon it. When I was almost a boy, I once spent a summer in the country with 
a great leader of society, a social sovereign wae kad practically learned human 
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nature. Being very much on her own hands, and in the habit of talking for her 
own entertainment rather than that of her listener, she condescended to give me 
the benefit of some of her experience. She was quite candid about it. “It is great 
folly in me to waste sense upon you at your age; but I fancy it is in you to really 
love a woman one of these days, and then, perhaps, you may appreciate it. 
When a proud, sensitive woman—and it is such you will surely worship—begins to 
really love you, she will first show it by acting as though she hated you. Unless 
it arises from righteous indignation, rudeness from a thoroughbred lady is, next 
to irrepressible tenderness, the surest proof of love. They may not be equally 
delightful, but they are equally flattering ; for, in each case, she is giving you 
what she gives no one else.” As I think of those words, I wonder—I more than 
wonder, I almost hope. 

Sunday Night.—This morning, 
the better part, I went to church. Verily, I had my reward. On my way back, 
I met Miss Glenn returning alone from her service. As I walked at her side, 
she said very little, and I saw that her face wore the old “uphill” look. I asked 
her what had been the subject of the sermon she had heard. “The joys of 
Heaven,” she said. “And yet, as sermons often do, it has only depressed me.” 
I looked straight into her eyes. If I said what was on my lips, I might be 
deciding the course of my whole life. If I were a mere acquaintance, in saying 
it I should commit the unpardonable sin—that of intruding into the deepest 
recesses of her spiritual nature. But there is a unity which knows no intrusion, 


I chose what I suppose would be considered 


in which the subtlest reading is welcomed as love’s sacred recognition. I de- 
termined to speak. “There is one text from which I have wished to preach you 
a sermon since the first moment I saw you—‘ Remember Lot’s wife.’” She 
started faintly and turned perceptibly paler. Then she looked straight down the 
street ; and I walked on until we reached her home, not knowing whether I had 


not forever shut the gates of the temple upon myself. When we reached the 


” 


steps, she said, quietly, “ Will you come in? “Is this mere courtesy, or do 
you really wish it?” I asked, abruptly, determined to make her speak out. A 
quiver of indignant pain went over her face as she said, with that low concen 
tration of voice which feeling always produces with her, “I did not expect that 
from you.” ‘Can't you understand,” I broke out, in her own tone, but with a 
man’s fire and passion added, “that there might be something so precious to me 
that I should grow morbidly suspicious as to whether it could be giv me in 
truth and reality?” I saw the bright color tinge the half-averted face; and, a 


moment after, she said, with shy eyes that refused to meet mine, “ Will 


you come 
in?” J went in. 

May 27th.—Since that Sunday morning I have seen Esther Glenn repeatedly 
in her own home. I choose times when no one is likely to be there, and we 
have long 


~e 


quiet talks, from which I take away a sense, not only of happiness, 
but completeness, which does not fade away, but only sinks deeper into my 
nature, as I come into contact with the harsh, discordant world of men and 
business. Her manner has almost lost its nervous constraint and returned to its 
early charm and _ brightness—but “ with a difference.” I cannot define it, but it 


thrills to my very heart. 


June 13th.—I thought I had grown reasonable enough, had cooled off suffi 
ciently, to write down intelligibly what has happened; but I am afraid I was 


mistaken. My tire life an 
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mean that hour in yesterday morning when I sat listening to Esther Glenn, and 
wondering whether it could be possible that she loved me; whether I might not 
be deceiving myself in dreaming that she bestowed anything more upon me 
than she gave other intimate, congenial friends. I knew 1 ought to have gone 
long before—that it was necessary I should be at my office at that moment—and 
I rose to leave. As I did so there flashed upon me, like an inspiration, a reso- 
lution to solve my doubt then and there. I had almost made a vow that, if I 
ever asked a woman for her love, it should be under the eternal stars, or where 
the blue, sunlit heavens bent over us with their assurance of infinite rest and 
peace. But now a fear suddenly possessed me that, for the shadow of a senti- 
ment, I might he letting the reality of my life’s happiness slip from my grasp. 

“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
storm.” Perhaps it is only by a certain divine rashness that its gifts, also, are 
to be won. Besides, if I were to receive my death-blow, as well now as at any 
other time. Then | put out my hand. Thinking I meant to bid her good-by, 
she naturally extended hers. “Stop,” I said, and I wondered if my voice 
sounded as strangely in her ears as in my own, “don’t give me your hand until 
you know what I shall take it to mean. Unless it is to accept my whole life and 
love, you need not raise it; unless your heart goes with it, and I am to hold 
both forever, I must not touch it.” The passion at my heart reached my voice, 
and suddenly broke it, and I silently waited my sentence. Fora moment she 
stood before me faint and faltering. Then her hand moved slightly toward me 
—and I took more than the hand. 

There was scarcely anything said in the moments which followed. There 
was no need of speech, and, indeed, neither of us was quite capable of it. Pres- 
ently, I was obliged to leave; but the face I raised, for one long look before 
going, was rosy and alight not only with love but with hope, and I saw that the 
woman with a Past had become a woman with a Future. 

December 31st.—I have treated this book as better friends are sometimes 
served ; that is, thrown it aside as soon as I no longer needed it. There is now 
small need of its imperfect relief and companionship, when every need of my 
nature is supplied, when my innermost thoughts and feelings are read and 
answered before they are spoken. Thinking of what my life now is, there comes 
to me but one expression, that which alone rises to my lips in all great, unut- 
terable joys. Esther, my wife, has come to my side, and is watching me as I 
write. I turn and look for a moment in her face, and I see that it is from her 
heart as from the depths of my own that these two words ascend, with which I 


finish this record as I began it— 
Thank God! 


ANNE M. CRANE. 
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A TRIP TO THE WYANDOTTE CAVE. 


HE professor and two students of the senior class, one summer vacation, 
_ undertook a trip to the Wyandotte Cave, in the State of Indiana. The 
Wyandotte Cave, it may be well to premise, for the information of the ignorant, 
is in Crawford County, Indiana, on the eastern bank of the Blue River, about 
five miles above its confluence with the Ohio. Ina direct line, it is thirty-three 
miles nearly west from Louisville. A daily stage-coach runs from New Albany 
to Corydon, twenty miles, and the remaining thirteen miles is a delightful drive 
in a buggy, or spring wagon, either of which can be procured without difficulty. 
An easier way is to take the daily boat from Louisville (on the opposite side of 
the Ohio River) to Leavenworth, at the mouth of the Blue River, and thence by 
private conveyance to the Cave. The distance by this route from Louisville, is 
about sixty miles, as the course of the Ohio between the two points is nearly a 
semi-circle. 

The professor and his companions went by the New Albany route, starting 
from that thriving city early in the morning of one fine day. 

The country through which they passed is singular in the extreme. The 
entire surface is broken into cone-shaped hills several hundred feet in height, 
nearly touching at their bases. These, from their peculiar shape, are appropri- 
ately called “ knobs.’ 


’ 


One of them rises to the height of 2,000 feet, and is 
called the “ Pilot Knob.” The soil in the intervening valleys is extremely fer- 
tile, and the knobs, where their sides are too steep for cultivation, afford the 
finest pasturage. The geological formation is the characteristic lime-stone of the 
lower silurian, with occasional beds of gypsum, anda reddish sandstone. 

At Corydon the party halted for the night. Corydon was formerly the State 
capital, and is now the county seat of Harrison County. The old State build- 
ings, quaint, old-fashioned structures, are still standing. Here they heard glowing 
accounts of the wonderful cave, and also of a remarkable spring, which issued 
from an unknown depth upon a level surface, with a volume of water equal to a 
small river. The travellers found the spring on their route to the cave, a few 
hundred yards from the bank of the Blue River. 

In a large flat meadow near the base of a hill, was a circular pool of water 


about fifty feet in diameter. In the middle of this the water was rushing from 


1g 
below with great violence, and escaping in a rapid stream, which emptied into 
the Blue River. The stream is about twenty yards wide and ten or twelve feet 
deep, and the volume of water is of course very great. A saw-mill, with a large 
undershot wheel, which is turned by its current, is built over it, near its junction 
with the river. 

A boat was procured and dragged up the stream from the mill-pond, for the 
professor’s experiments. The professor got into it with his instruments, and the 
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two students steadied it over the middle of the fountain by two lines attached to 
the bow. 

The thermometer indicated fifty-five degrees of Fahrenheit, which, they were 
told, is its uniform temperature at all seasons of the year. The professor had 
procured a ball of stout hempen twine at Corydon, with which he proceeded to 
sound the depth of the water. A heavy scale-weight was attached to it, and 
lowered into the abyss. The line ran out to its full length—a thousand feet and 
more—but the bottom was not touched. A vial of the water, which the profes- 
sor brought away and afterward analyzed, was found to contain in solution, large 
quantities of carbonate and sulphate of lime. 

The travellers resumed their journey, and after a walk of five miles along the 
river bank, arrived at their destination. 

The cave, or rather the land on which it opens, is owned by a family named 
Rothrock, who occupy a large farmhouse near the entrance. The Rothrocks 
make no effort to attract visitors to the cave, but on the contrary, consider them 
rather an annoyance. They own about four thousand acres of fine land, a flour 
and a saw mill, and, satisfied with these, seem quite regardless of the fortune 
upon which their father stumbled when he discovered the entrance to the cave. 
A large number of visitors, however, find their way thither, to whose impor- 
tunity they have long since surrendered, and now welcome all who come. 

Our travellers deferred their visit to the cave until morning, as the under- 
ground journey is long and laborious, and they were now weary and exhausted 
with three days’ travel. 

In front of the Rothrock mansion is a fine lawn surrounded by a huge em- 
bankment, overgrown with vines and brush-wood. Several trees of large size 
are also growing upon it. Within the enclosure stands a conical mound, some 
fifteen feet in height, also crowned with a clump of trees. The professor pro- 
nounced this mound and wall one of the ancient fortifications so frequently seen 
throughout the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

During the afternoon, a party arrived from Leavenworth, composed of three 
young ladies from the seminary at Bardstown, Kentucky, accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, one simply a friend, the other their cousin, a physician of Leavenworth. 
Two of the ladies, evidently sisters, were tall, dark, and brilliant ; the other was 
a gentle, dainty, bewitching blonde. Our two students were of course much elated 
at the prospect of such an attractive addition to their party, and commenced 
operations at once toward an acquaintance with the fair Kentuckians. While the 
ladies retired to their rooms to dress for supper, Sylvester approached one of the 
gentlemen and offered him acigar. The gentleman accepted the pledge of amity, 
which is rarely refused by a Western man, and in the course of an hour the two 
were excellent friends. On hearing the professor’s well-known name, the doctor 
eagerly improved the opportunity for an acquaintance; and the professor was 
much pleased to find a genial and scholarly companion, well versed in natural 
science, and thoroughly acquainted with everything of local scientific interest. 

After supper, the ladies lingered in the parlor. The mode of making acquain- 
tances at the West is hampered but little by conventional restraints ; the pro- 
fessor’s name was a sufficient guarantee, and our students were presented in due 
form. All Americans, meeting as strangers, soon find a basis of acquaintance- 
ship in the possession of common acquaintances and friends. Pauline and 
Violetta, the two brunettes, had a cousin at —— college, a classmate of the 
students. James was well acquainted with two brothers of one of the gen- 
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tlemen accompanying them—commission-merchants in Cincinnati. Before re- 
tiring for the night, it was tacitly agreed to visit the cave in company. As 
James feli asleep that night, the graceful form of Violetta walked beside him in 
his anticipations of the morrow’s expedition ; and Sylvester dreamed of the violet 
eyes of Blanche which still seemed to look up timidly from under their long 
fringes into his own. 

The party assembled at an early hour, and, accompanied by two of the Roth- 
rock brothers as guides, proceeded to the opening of the cave. With the excep- 
tion of two or three small springs, trickling drop by drop from the rock, the cave 
is as dry as a country road in summer, but ordinary clothing is, notwithstanding, 
ruined by the gypsum dust through which, in places, the tourist must drag him- 
self at full length. The girls had brought their gymnasium dresses, and appeared 
in short, loose frocks of gray flannel, bright-colored cloth hoods, and scarlet 
stockings. The gentlemen were furnished with suitable garments at the house. 
The girls were charmingly pretty, of course, in their picturesque costumes ; the 
same can hardly be said of their companions. All of them looked grim and 
haggard under the brims of their battered and slouched felt hats; the dingy, 
home-spun garments hung loose and baggy upon the slender limbs of the 
students, while the professor’s portly form filled the suit which he wore almost to 
the point of bursting. His back hair projected horizontally over a high coat- 
collar which ascended to his occiput, and a pair of narrow tails vainly attempted 
to cover his ample rear. The guides carried each a basket containing a dozen 


candles and a generous lunch. 


gel 

The entrance to the cave is an irregular circular hole in the side of a hill, 
about four feet in diameter, the passage sloping downward at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. Before entering, the guides distributed lighted stearine can- 
dles to the party, which they were instructed to hold in the hand, without candle- 
sticks or other holders. Sylvester suggested Janterns or torches, but was assured 
that the candles were quite as serviceable, and far more convenient. 

Carefully stooping, the party, one by one, followed the guides into the gloomy 
cavern. 

“*TLeave hope behind, ye that enter here,’ quoted James, lugubriously, as he 
brought up the rear. “I hope you are not afraid, Miss Violetta.” 

“T would not care,” she replied, “if the place were not so narrow. It makes 
me nervous.” 

“Tf you call this narrow,” said one of the guides, “I don’t know what you'll 
say when you come to get through the Augur Hole.” 

Immediately inside the entrance the passage begins to expand, and, after 
descending some fifteen or twenty feet, the travellers stood in a lofty winding 
corridor, whose rugged sides met overhead in an arched ceiling, which could 
hardly be discerned by the faint light of their candles. The passage extends 
with a smooth and level floor about half a mile, expanding at intervals into 
large dome-shaped chambers, the largest of which are called * Faneuil Hall,” 
“ Columbian Arch,” and “The Normal School.” On the ceiling of Columbian 
Arch the guides pointed out an incrustation which they said was considered a 
good likeness of Washington. The professor and the doctor tried in vain to 
discern the likeness. The imaginations of the younger members of the party 
proved to be more pliable, and its gigantic outline was pronounced to beara 
striking, though grotesque resemblance to Washington. 

Leaving “Washington Avenue,” as this part of the cave is called, the 
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travellers came to a small wooden door, hinged to the solid rock, in an angle of 
the passage. This, they were told, is the entrance to the “new cave,” and is 
kept carefully locked. The outer portion, called the “old cave,” has been known 
since the first settlement of the country, and at one time was extensively worked 
for saltpetre. The entrance to the new cave was discovered in 1850 by Mr. 
Henry P. Rothrock, and its passages explored to an extent of sixteen miles. The 
old cave extends two miles beyond the locked entrance. The professor and 
the doctor pushed on with one of the guides to the extremity ;—the rest of the 
party waited for their return at the entrance, the ladies thinking it the more 
prudent course to reserve their strength for the new cave, which is far the more 
interesting, and the young men were too gallant to leave them. The old 
cave beyond this point is a winding passage of nearly uniform size and ap- 
pearance, and containing nothing of especial interest until its extremity is reached. 
Here it expands into a spacious rotunda, its ceiling hung with immense stalac- 
tites and its floor covered with stalagmites of corresponding size. These are 
formed in precisely the same manner as icicles ; the water, highly charged with 
carbonate of lime, percolates through the rock above, and drips from every point 
of the fretted ceiling. As the water evaporates the carbonate is deposited, at 
first in a small round knob, which rapidly increases in length and size as the 
water flows over it and drips from its point. Similar deposits, exactly reversed 
in position, are made wherever the water drops upon the floor below. Where 
the water is abundant, each stalactite has its corresponding stalagmite. Many 
of these pairs had their points almost in contact, and a few had actually united, 
forming graceful and lofty columns, slender in the middle and expanding regularly 
toward the base and capital. One of these, whose magnitude excited their as- 
tonishment, they undertook to measure. Its girth was easily taken with a meas- 
uring tape, but the massive column towered above, slimy, smooth, and inacces- 
sible. The doctor groped about the cave, and at length returned with two poles, 
whose ends were quickly spliced by winding them with twine. The doctor 
mounted upon the stalwart shoulders of the guide and succeeded in reaching the 
top. By these measurements the column was found to be thirty feet in height, 
and seventy-two feet in circumference. 

“The famous stalactites in the Mammoth Cave are nothing compared with 
this,” exclaimed the professor. “All of them rolled into one would not make 
one equal to it.” 

The guide informed them, as they turned to retrace their steps, that the 
rotunda was called the “Senate Chamber,” and the professor forthwith named 
the big column “the Pillar of the Constitution.” 

The professor and the doctor returned to their companions, after an absence 
of an hour anda half. The latter did not seem in the least impatient. 

The door was now unlocked, and the party proceeded to explore the new 
cave. Descending a steep declivity, some forty or fifty feet, they entered a spa- 
cious apartment, on whose lofty ceiling could be discerned large, irregular, dark- 
colored clusters, resembling swarms of bees. The doctor quietly requested Syl- 
vester to discharge his pistol. He did so. The cluster suddenly dissolved, and 
the air was filled with myriads of bats. The ladies screamed and pulled their 
hoods closely over their faces. Several of the candles were extinguished by 
their wings, and for several minutes the cave resounded with their rustling 
flight and sharp twittering cries. At length they settled again upon the ceiling ; 
the ladies ventured to unveil their faces, and the party resumed their way. The 
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professor conjectured that there must be at this point some hidden passage from 
the cave, of which the bats alone possessed the secret. A short distance farther 
is “the Counterfeiters’ Trench,” a locality so named from having been once 
used by a noted gang of counterfeiters for the concealment of their tools and 
apparatus. <A few hundred feet farther on, the level floor of the passage sud- 
denly terminates at the foot of a steep acclivity, formed of jagged rocks piled 
together in “confusion worse confounded.” The ladies ascended it easily and 
lightly, carefully assisted by the young gentlemen; but not so the professor. 
Several times the huge steps nearly baffled his farther progress, but he at length 
arrived at the summit, panting, perspiring, and exhausted, but still jovial and 
beaming. 

The ascent is appropriately called “Rugged Mountain.” Just beyond are 
two fine dome-shaped caverns, called the ‘Coons’ Council Chamber,” and the 
“Rotunda.” The ceilings of both are covered with long, slender stalactites, and 
the walls thickly stuccoed with fantastic incrustations. From this point the 
floor of the cavern is a smooth, sandy road for about a quarter of a mile, and is 
named “ Sandy Plains.” Atthe termination of the Plains is a rough and difficult 
ascent, similar to Rugged Mountain, called the “ Hill Difficulty.” At its sum- 
mit is the most remarkable portion of the cave. 

Passing through a short, narrow passage, the party stood in an immense 
rotunda, but a small part of which was made visible by the feeble light of their 
candles. It is nearly circular at the base, three hundred feet in diameter, and 
two hundred and forty-five feet in height. Inthe middle is a huge pile of broken 
masses of rock, one hundred and forty-five feet high, by the falling of which from 
the ceiling the cavern has in part been formed. The guides placed a number of 
candles at its summit, and others at points around the circumference of the dome, 
by which its proportions were faintly revealed. The professor had brought some 
Roman candles from New Albany, which were now employed with striking 
effect. Posting themselves at different points around the circumference, the five 
gentlemen and the two guides simultaneously shot the flaming balls toward the 
centre of the ceiling. By the light thus afforded the ceiling appeared covered 
with concentric circles of stalactic incrustations, forming a splendid stucco of 
magnificent proportions. From every projecting point hangs a long stalactite, 
and beneath each one on the floor or on the heap of rocks below stands a cor- 
responding stalagmite. One of these, which stands on the summit of the rocks, 
and bears a strong resemblance to a colossal veiled figure, is called “ Lot’s 
Wife.” From a crevice in one of the walls issues a small spring strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The guides conducted the party to 
another spring which dropped from what appeared to be a marble spout into a 
rude marble basin upon the floor. In the basin lay a heavy marble cup, with 
sides half an inch in thickness. This, they were told, was a common tin cup, 
incrusted with the carbonate of lime contained in the water. The basin and the 
spout had been formed in the same way. Our travellers remained admiring the 
vast proportions of the cavern until their fireworks were exhausted. James, in 
the meanwhile, had been making a brief mental calculation. “You might put 
the Academy of Music in here,” he said, “pile the City Hall on top of it, and 
have room for a block or two of brownstone houses around the sides.” 

At length they signified their readiness to proceed. One of the guides led 
them to a hole in the side of the cavern, about two feet in diameter, and opening 
obliquely downward, apparently into a bottomless pit. “This is the Auger 


Hole,” he said. 
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The professor and the ladies both regarded it with dismay, although for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

“ Ladies first,” said the guide. 

“What! into that horrid place alone,” said Violetta. “I wouldn’t do it for 
the world.” Blanche and Pauline echoed the sentiment. But then, they thought, 
for the gentlemen to go first was equally out of the question. 

At length it was arranged that the guides might go first, the ladies following: 
How the passage was to be accomplished, however, was past their comprehen- 
sion. Leaving candle and basket behind, one of the guides entered the opening 
feet foremost, in a sitting posture, and then lying flat upon his back, worked him- 
self through by the action of his hands and feet, knees and elbows, upon the 
sides of the hole. The baskets, candles, and instruments were passed down, 
and the other guide followed. The ladies went next, with much blushing and 
nervous laughter, but their slender forms slipped through with an ease which sur- 
prised them. 

“ Facilts descensus Averni—and I can tell you that you'll find the rest of it 
true when we come back,” said the doctor, as he followed his fair cousins. 

The professor essayed the passage next. Amusement and apprehension were 
ludicrously blended in his countenance, as his rotund figure slowly disappeared 
into the hole. The students and the other gentlemen were bursting with smoth- 
ered merriment, and stepped back lest he should perceive it. When they re- 
turned, the professor was stuck fast in the middle of the hole. No assistance 
could be rendered from above, for his arms were pinioned closely to his body. 
The guides seized his legs, which protruded through the lower opening, and after 
much tugging, dragged him safely through, with no other injury than many fear- 
ful fractures of his—garments. 

The passages beyond the Auger Hole are by far the finest portions of the cave. 
At this point the geological formation changes, and with it the character of the 
incrustations. The rock surrounding the passages thus far traversed by our 
travellers is the common limestone of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, com- 
posed of pure carbonate of lime. Beyond the Auger Hole appears a different 
variety, chiefly composed of sulphate of lime, with occasional beds of magnesian 
limestone. On the surface of the carbonate the incrustations are always stalactic 
—usually in long cones or cylinders, of a dirty white or yellowish color, and a 
fracture like marble. On the sulphate the incrustation is an efflorescence of 
pure gypsum, perfectly white, with a delicate pearly lustre, resembling the frost 
on a window in cold weather. The two kinds of incrustation differ not less in 
the mode of their formation than in their appearance. The stalactic carbonate 
grows by successive crystallizations upon the exterior surface only ; the under 
surface remains constantly fixed to the rock, and apparently incorporated with it. 
The gypsum crystallizes from beneath, forming a constantly thickening crust, 
loosely adhering to the surface of the rock. From time to time the old crust 
falls off in patches, and is replaced by a new one. The cast-off crusts decom- 
pose into a dark-colored loamy substance, forming mounds of gypsum on the 
bottom of the cave, in quantities sufficient to fertilize a county. 

Our pilgrims passed onward through an avenue, the ceiling and sides of 
which are covered with these beautiful incrustations, a quarter of a mile or more, 
their attention arrested at almost every step by the grotesque resemblances to 
organic forms produced with startling exactness by the fantastic grouping of the 
crystals. Issuing from this into “the Passage of the White Clouds,” the whole 
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party uttered an involuntary shout of admiration. The ceiling is very high, and 
formed of large, smooth, undulating masses of rock, covered with a delicate, 
snow-white crust, which, by the faint light of their candles, resembled, with sin- 
gular exactness, the fleecy masses of cumuli which float in the summer atmos- 
phere. A little further on is “the Bishop’s Pulpit,” a lofty rostrum, commanding 
a wide and splendid amphitheatre. The ladies bantered Sylvester to mount it 
and make a speech. He clambered up, and, as he did so, one of the guides led 
his audience to a remote part of the chamber, saying: “ This is the best place 
to hear.” Sylvester commenced a declamation, and his first words fell upon 
their ears with a rush of sound which startled them. ‘“ Whisper,” called the 
guide. He did so, and every syllable was distinctly heard. The place is a 
whispering gallery of rare perfection. 

Passing onward, James called the attention of the party to a bed of the 
decomposed gypsum, covered with groups of slender, transparent filaments, 
growing in bunches like grass. They varied from the thickness of a knitting- 
needle to the fineness of a hair. Some of them were nine or ten inches long. 
“Those,” said the professor, “are specular crystals of pure sulphate of magne- 
sia, generally known as Epsom salts. The doctor might gather enough here to 
last him and his patients all their lives.” 

Some distance farther on, the cave, divides into two passages, which unite 
again about a hundred yards beyond; and the space included between the 
branches is called “ Calypso’s Island.” Just beyond the island is “Cerulean 
Vault,” a lofty vaulted corridor, its ceiling formed of smooth, bluish rocks, which, 
by the faint candle-light, strongly resemble the blue expanse of the sky. Pro- 
ceeding onward for some distance, over a difficult pathway of jagged, sharp- 
pointed rocks, called * Rugged Pass,” the travellers passed througha series of three 
lofty arched colonnades, nearly equal in size, and named the “ Chapel,” “ Ves- 
try,” and “ Parsonage.” Just beyond them is “the Junction,” where the cave 
again divides into two branches. Our travellers followed the larger of the two. 
and passed through, successively, “the Frost King’s Chamber” and “the Ice 
Palace.” At the Ice Palace a short branch diverges, in which is discovered a 
Liliputian pavilion of white crystals, in a small recess in which the passage 
abruptly terminates. It is called “Queen Mab’s Retreat.” 

The ensuing mile was unanimously pronounced the finest part of the cave. 
The travellers passed in succession the “Snowy Cliffs,’ “Marble Hall,” 
“Sylvan Arcade,” “ Beauty’s Bower,” and the “ Fairy Palace,” each excelling 
its predecessor in exquisite beauty. The whole interior, excepting the floors, is 
completely covered with the pearly crystals, arranged in exquisite forms of end- 
less variety. Blanche expressed a wish to carry some of them home. Sylvester 
helped her gather some of the finest, and wrapped them carefully in a handker- 
chief. The other ladies, assisted by their cavaliers, did the same. The rest of 
the party looked on and smiled, but said nothing. On reaching home their 
treasures were carefully unpacked, but nothing was found of the beautiful crys- 
tals but a mass of yellowish, crumbling dust. These beautiful incrustations, not 
only here, but throughout the cave, have been sadly disfigured by unappreciative 
visitors, over whose vandalism the guides seem to have exercised no restraint. 
Wherever an overhanging space comes within reach, huge initials, names and 
dates have been traced with the smoke of candles upon the pure white surface. 

Returning to the Ice Palace, the travellers entered another passage, which, 


for three-quarters of a mile, presented no feature of especial interest. At length 
i 5 
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they came to a portion of the floor of the cave carefully railed in, Within the 
enclosure the guides pointed out several prints of moccasoned feet upon the soft 
dust, which he said had been there since the cave was discovered. The whole 
floor was found thickly covered with similar tracks, which, of course, were soon 
obliterated by the feet of visitors, and these alone had been preserved. They are 
supposed to have been made by the Indians, whose acquaintance with the cave 
seems to be beyond a doubt. The professor carefully examined the tracks 
within the railed enclosure. They were four or five in number, small and well- 
shaped, and the toes turned inward, a well-known peculiarity of the Indian gait. 
The doctor groped about among the crevices between the rocks, and presently 
returned with several small bits of wood, which he handed to the professor. On 
examination, they were found to be fragments of hickory bark, and every one was 
charred at oneend. “These,” said the doctor, “are probably the remains of the 
torches by which the Indians explored the cave. The loose, dry scales of this 
bark,” he explained, “burn with a clear, white flame, and are quite as good for 
torches as pitch-pine knots.” 

A few hundred feet further on the guides pointed out a ledge of rock in 
which were several thin seams of fine black flint. These had been chipped off 
down to the surface of the soft matrix in which they were imbedded, and the 
floor beneath was covered with small fragments. This, they said, it was sup- 
posed had been done by the Indians, the suitable pieces used for spear and 
arrow heads, and the useless fragments left upon the spot. 

Still further on is a large, shallow pool, supplied by a spring in the side of the 
cavern. The professor groped and paddled in the shallow water, examining the 
bottom and turning over stones a considerable time, while the rest of the party 
walked on. At length he overtook them, carefully holding in his hand a small 
object, which he seemed to regard with great exultation. It was a small craw- 
fish, wholly destitute of eyes, and its substance white and translucent. 

“ This,” said the professor, “is a species of the genus A sfacus, found only in 

ibterranean waters. Its whiteness is owing to the absence of light, which is an 
essential condition of color in all organic forms, animal as well as vegetable. The 
ibsence of visual organs is a singular example of natural adaptation to peculiar 
conditions. As no ray of light ever penetrates its habitation, eyes would be 
superfluous and useless.” 

“How was it with the ancestors of this crawfish?” asked the doctor. “ Did 
the primeval As/acus, the remote progenitor of this white-livered individual, 
have eyes ?” 

“That is one theory,” replied the professor. “ But I rather incline to the hy- 
pothesis of special creations for special conditions and localities. Immutability of 
species is the general law of reproduction. Attempts have been made to establish 
exceptions to it, but I have never met with any satisfactory evidence. I rather 
think the first member of the species to which this creature belongs was pre- 
cisely like him, and may have been created millions of years ago. There isa 
system of streams and rivers, ponds and lakes in the rocks beneath our feet as 
well as on the surface; and the conditions of life may be as favorable to the 
A stacus in the waters under the earth as to his more fortunate cousins in the 
waters above.” The professor stopped short and looked a little confused. In 
his enthusiasm he had forgotten himself, and thought he was lecturing to his 
class. 
he spot on which they stood was the most re- 


The guides now announced that 
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mote point from the entrance, and the lowest point beneath the surface. In a 
direct line from the entrance it was about six miles, but considerably more by 
the winding route which they had traversed. The barometer indicated five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet below the level of the entrance. “The hills above the 
entrance,” said the professor, “are at least four hundred feet high, so that the 
rocks overhead are about the fifth part of a mile thick.” 

In the excitement and novelty of the excursion, the ladies had quite forgotten 
the timidity with which they had set out. But they were now seized with a ner- 
vous terror at the thought of being buried many miles deep in the earth with a 
mountain over their heads. They had also become much fatigued, and thoughts 
of the long and toilsome return, with its rugged hills and passes, and the Auger 
Hole, filled them with dismay. They begged their companions to return at 
once. 

“ Lunch first,” said one of the guides. 

“J fear we have been imprudent in bringing the girls so far,” whispered the 
doctor to the professor. ‘ They are quite exhausted already.” 

In the fairy palace they sat down upon a group of convenient stones, and un- 
packed the generous supplies which the guides carried in their baskets. The 
long walk in the pure air of the cave had sharpened their hunger ; the professor 
had added to the store two bottles of good sherry, and the strength and spirits of 
the ladies were soon restored. 

“Tt is truly a unique place for a pic-nic,” said Pauline. 

“This is certainly the fairy-land we used to read about in the story books. 
We shall presently see the palace filled with busy gnomes, or Queen Mab and 
her court coming through yonder archway. I hope the gnomes won’t be angry, 
and block up the passages, so that we can’t get out.” 

The suggestion filled the other girls with horror. “ Suppose the rocks should 
fall somewhere in a narrow place, and shut us in!” said Blanche. 

“Not much danger,” responded one of the guides, “though big rocks do 
sometimes come down.” 

“ But suppose it should happen,” persisted Blanche. ‘What would be 
done?” 

“O, we’ve got that all arranged,” said the guide. “ They know at the house 
about how long we ought to be gone, and if we are much over time they send 
after us.” 

“ But supposing they should find us blocked in, what could they do?” 

“Raise the country and dig us out. Plenty of hands would do it in no 
time.” 

The bare possibility was sufficiently unpleasant to think of, and the ladies 
were now nervously anxious to proceed upon their return. 

On the way the professor made his scientific observations and memoranda. 

The temperature in all parts of the cave was found to be fifty-four degrees of 
Fahrenheit, which he was told does not vary more than a degree or two during 
the entire year. At various points faint currents of air were perceptible, flowing 
in different directions at different parts of the cave. The professor was of 
opinion that this phenomenon indicated other openings besides the entrance, 
causing varying draughts in different directions according to the temperature of 
the external air and the direction of the wind. No vegetation of any kind is 
found in the cave, and the air is therefore not only dry but perfectly free from de- 
composed organic matter. Its purity is such, that the bodies of bats and other 
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small animals which sometimes creep in and die do not become putrid as in the 
external air, but shrivel up into mummies without decomposition. 

The strength and courage of the ladies held out until they had passed the 
Auger Hole and the Hill Difficulty, but at the foot of the latter they sank down 
exhausted. Pauline was still self-composed and cheerful; but Blanche and 
Violetta sobbed hysterically for some time in sheer exhaustion. They had 
walked and climbed not less than fifteen miles. The gentlemen were alarmed 
and anxious, for it was still a mile to the entrance. A short rest restored their 
resolution and they again moved forward, Blanche and Violetta each supported by 
two of the young gentlemen, and Pauline leaning on the strong arm of the pro- 
fessor. 

About half a mile from the outer entrance is a passage which branches off 
from the main one, which the professor regretted to leave unexplored. 

Accompanying their fair companions to the entrance, the professor, the doctor, 
and James returned with one of the guides.. The others had seen enough of the 
cave, and thought it their duty to take care of the ladies. A few hundred yards 
within the opening, the cave contracts to a low and narrow passage, gradually be- 
coming smaller, until our travellers were compelled first to stoop and then to 
creep on hands and knees. At length further progress could be made only by 
lying flat upon the floor and wriggling forward by pushing on the projections of 
the rock with hands and feet. 

James and the doctor made their way through without much difficulty. The 
professor was not so successful. They waited for him a few minutes, listening 
with suppressed merriment to his scuffling, panting efforts. At length he called, 
in half-smothered tones, “I can’t get through. Go on without me, and I will 
wait for you here.” The professor planted his candle in the crevice of a rock 
and sat down upon a stone. 

The last sound of his companions’ footsteps died away, and he was left in 
the solitude and silence. _ The feeble light of his single candle afforded a slight 
connection with external objects; mere solitude was not unfamiliar; but the 
utter silence which prevailed around him at length became oppressive in the 
extreme. His usually calm, though active, temperament became restless and 
excited. He drew a paper from his pocket and tried to divert his imagination 
by the contact it afforded with the material realities of the busy world outside. 
Suddenly the thought flashed upon him, as he glanced at his candle, now reduced 
to two inches in length, that he had neglected to provide himself with a second 
before allowing his companions to go on. He watched it burn away to the thick- 
ness of a wafer; the flame flickered for a moment, went out, and he was left in a 
darkness as oppressive as the silence. In the external air, no darkness is abso- 
lutely perfect. Some light struggles through the thickest clouds, and at least the 
outlines of objects are discernible against the sky. So, also, in the open air, 
there is no such thing as utter silence. In the remotest wilds, where the sounds 
of human life are never heard, the air continually vibrates with the notes of 
birds and insects, the rustling of leaves, and the surge and flow of water. But 
in the cave, where the professor now sat, the darkness and silence were com- 
plete. Heightened by the absence of other sounds, his respiration seemed like 
the pantings of an engine, and the rushing of the blood in the vessels of his 
ears was like the roar of a cataract. 

Imagination filled the black void into which he gazed with strange and hide- 
ous shapes, and a shuddering horror tingled through every nerve. It was a 
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relief, not merely to impatience, when the distant footsteps of his returning 
comrades fell upon his expectant ears. 

The place which checked the progress of the professor is called “ the Creep- 
ing Passage.” James and the doctor found nothing beyond it of especial inter- 
est. The cave expands to its usual dimensions after a few hundred feet, and 
divides into two branches, which unite again at the distance of a mile. The 
space enclosed between them it called “the Continent.” At the farther ex- 
tremity, in a recess of the wall, they observed a beautiful cluster of small sta- 
lactites and stalagmites, forming a miniature pavilion with fluted columns and a 
canopy, almost as regular and perfect as though made by art. They named it 
“ Titania’s Throne.” 

Our travellers had now been eight hours under ground, and had walked, 
crept, and climbed, about eighteen miles. As they returned toward the entrance, 
James asked the professor how he supposed the cave was formed. 

The professor pointed to the sides of the passage near the floor, which are 
worn into grooves and channels like the rocks which form the banks of a rapid 
stream. ‘“ These loose stones in the bottom of the cave are all water-worn,” he 
added. “If you find one which is not, it is one which has fallen since the cave 
became dry. The cave is the ancient bed of a subterranean water-course, now 
dried up or diverted into other channels—perhaps, the same which issues in the 
spring which we saw yesterday.” 

On emerging from the cave, the travellers looked at each other with astonish- 
ment and alarm. Their faces were white and ghastly, and each one thought the 
others must be much exhausted or seriously ill. The guide laughed at their ex- 
clamations, and said that the alarming paleness was only in appearance, caused 
by the sudden change from the darkness of the cave to the full glare of the sun 

| 


Their sense of smell had also become so acute by remaining so long in the per- 


l 
fectly inodorous air, that the odor of many trees and other plants, which usually 
is not discernible, was plainly distinguished. 


The entire extent of the cave is a little less than twenty miles, not in one 





continuous passage, but including the several branches. The measurements 
given by the guides are not based on mere estimates, but were taken by a party 
of gentlemen from Cincinnati some years since, in which were two competent 
engineers, by whom the entire cave was accurately surveyed and measured. A 
map of their survey now hangs in the parlor of the hotel. The cave is nearly 
double the extent of the Ma oth Cave of Kentucky, and far excels it in vari- 
ety and interest 








OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


HE recent developments in the disgraceful squabble known as the “ Erie 
Railway War,” show the necessity for a thorough and radical change in 
our entire railway system. In the application of science to industrial enterprise, 
which so especially characterizes the nineteenth century, the railway is unques 
tionably the most important and valuable victory that the human race has made 
in its progress toward the mastery of matter, and consequently toward the 
gaining of its freedom. The discovery of steam, and its application to naviga- 
tion and land travel, has in the nineteenth century laid the basis of the physica. 
freedom of mankind, as the invention of printing in the fifteenth century laid the 
basis of its intellectual freedom. 

The one secures the circulation of ideas, the other the circulation of men, of 
labor, of the results of productive industry ; and from their united influence has 
arisen the spirit of unity which must eventually remove all the restraints of party 
and sectional prejudice, and of legislation in the interest of monopolies, until 
finally the harmony of interests becomes a reality of life, instead of a simple 
theory. 

In this view of the railroad, its proper management becomes a matter of gen- 
eral interest ; and the evils which recent events have shown afflict the Erie rail- 
way, are not simply an affair in which only the stockholders are interested. In 
order, however, to obtain a clearer idea of the necessity for a radical change in 
modern railway management, it may not be amiss to run a parallel between this 
system and that which, in the middle ages, controlled the roads which then 
subserved the needs of society for its circulation, and the exchange of its 
products. Perhaps, too, from the manner in which society freed itself from the 
evils which then afflicted the necessary circulation, we may derive a hint for the 
reformation needed now. 

A baron, in the “ good old times,” generally perched his castle on some point 
contiguous to a frequented road, and then, by force of arms, levied a tax upon 
all merchandise travelling that way. The railway we generally find established 
when the already existing traffic shows there is a need for its increased facilities 
for transportation. Originally it may be built, as the road was, by the collective 
energies of the people who need it for their convenience ; but, as the presence 
of constant traffic was, in feudal times, sure to develop some baron, who, either 
by main force, or on some specious pretext, took possession of the road, so we 
find the railway pass into the hands of capital, which taxes the traffic passing over 
it for its own benefit. In doing this, capital may often hold out the pretext of 
public advantage, but more generally it uses the simpler means of theft. 

Any one who has looked into the history of our street railways will obtain a 
good insight into how this is done. The Legislature is bought, and the people 
are as much robbed of the valuable franchise which thus passes into the hands 
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of capital, as though their pockets had been picked by the gangs of sharpers, 
who, as though unconsciously influenced by the rule similia similibus, make 
the cars upon these railways their favorite resorts for the practice of their pro- 
fession. 

But though in all cases this simple means is not used for obtaining the 
charters, yet the management of our railways, in the hands of irresponsible cap- 
italists, tends unquestionably in a direction as injurious to the public interest as 
if they had obtained them thus. 

The baron who, in feudal times, obtained control over a well-travelled road, 
came to look upon the industrial exchange of the country to which it served as a 
channel, as his private property, and would jealously prevent the laying out of 
any other road that in his opinion would interfere with his tax. The history 
of the New Jersey railway monopolies, of the Central Railway, and others, which 
need not be suggested, will amply show that this analogy holds good. 

The baron, also, was the only judge of the tax he laid on the traffic passing, 
and frequently his spirit of greed destroyed the very trade which gave him his 
income. We flatter ourselves, here, that in some measure our legislatures have 
set a limit to the tax the railways can extort from us. The attempt of the New 
York Central Railroad to obtain permission from the Legislature to raise its rates 
of fare was nearly successful. The management probably learned a lesson from 
this failure, and the next time they try will be careful to buy up enough incor- 
ruptible legislators to succeed. In the case of our street railways, how prompt 
and how successful they were in taking advantage of an excuse to raise their 
scale of prices one-fifth. This extra cent gives them many thousands of dollars 
a year, so that they are by that much more able to continue the theft, if any at- 
tempt were made now to dispossess them. The Long Island Railway is, per- 
haps, as favorable a specimen as any of what the spirit of greed may do in delay- 
ing and obstructing all the best interests of a country that depends upon a 
railway. 

When, in feudal times, two robber barons got into a dispute ; when their pas- 
sion got the advantage even of their greed, and they tried in any and every way 
to injure each other, then the poor patient people were subjected to still greater 
burdens, and were robbed on both hands. A slight misunderstanding, quite 
recently, between some of our rival railroad magnates will bear out the analogy in 
this point, while those who suffered during its continuance will agree that it is 
perfect. 

This analogy might be continued still further, but enough has been said to 
show that though modern society has invented the railway, it has not progressed 
equally in the march of social advance, in which the public interest should be 
the paramount aim of industrial energy. The tyranny and spoliation of the 
barons in the middle ages, as it was established by the sword, was conquered by 
the people uniting and using the same means. The free cities of Europe, estab- 
lished, as they were, by the peopie for their own defence, gave the first blow to 
the feudal spirit, and by the general increase of intelligence its domination was 
finally overcome. The dominion of the roads passed from the hands of a 
privileged class to the public, until, as is the case with our country roads now, 
these avenues of circulation and exchange were built and managed by the public, 
in their own interest ; and the people enjoyed the benefits of this destruction of 
a monopoly. 

The modern world finds itself caught in the toils of quite as tyrannous a set 
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of masters, whose power rests, not upon the sword, but upon cunning. Society 
having neglected to organize its railroad system in its own interests, capital has 
stepped in and directed it to its own. It is singular that the irresponsible 
tyranny of capital in this matter, since each of us suffers from it, has not excited 
more attention, and means been suggested for its removal, particularly since 
society has an institution which is perfect in its operation, and whose princi- 
ples could easily be applied to remedy this evil. 

This institution is the mint. We have here an industrial organization, which 
works justly in all its parts. In some way or other society became early con- 
vinced that the operation of coining money was too intimately connected with 
the public interest to be left in the hands of irresponsible individuals, and there- 
fore took the business into its own hands, and forbade any individual in the State, 
on pain of the severest penalties, from attempting it. The mint may therefore 
be called a monopoly, but subject to these two balances, one upon each side, 
which at once necessitate and guarantee the correctness of its workings: if it 
should make the coinage of a better quality than it ought, its issue would be im- 
mediately bought up by the jewellers, or others, and thus pass out of circulation ; 
if, on the other hand, it should debase its issue, it would not circulate except at 
a discount. The mint also charges enough for the work it does to pay its ex- 
penses. 

Here then is an industrial enterprise which is self-regulating, self-supporting, 
and, of necessity, honest and just. Suppose that these qualities could be intro- 
duced into every branch of industry and commerce, how desirable such a con- 
summation would be. How different it would be from the present condition of 
things, every one of us must know from experience. That it would be possible 
to do so is evident, but would take too long here to comment upon fully. It will 
be enough now to examine the application of such a system of organization to the 
railway. 

So important an interest should not be left in the hands of irresponsible indi- 
viduals, against whose selfishness the public interest has no guarantee. The recent 
disastrous failure of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway, in England, shows 
how the greed or incompetence of the directors may make a financial failure, with 
its consequent widespread ruin and distress, out of an industrial enterprise which, 
if rightly conducted, could not fail to be permanently profitable. This failure, 
and the general depression of railway stocks in England, produced by the same 
incompetent management of the directors, who are wholly irresponsible for their 
misuse of their influence, has excited public attention to the whole question of 
railways, and produced a discussion in Parliament concerning the expediency of 
the Government assuming the ownership of all the lines. In Belgium, from the 
first, this system has been in operation. The Government there owns and oper- 
ates all the railway and telegraph lines, and to every one’s satisfaction. The 
rates are made low, the officials and employés are capable and courteous, the 
management is efficient, and any profit made goes toward diminishing the taxes. 

Here, too, we see the results of the same system. The Erie Railway, which 
cost millions of money, and the benefits of which to the people at large are incalcu- 
lable, is made a mere means for private speculation. From the evidence brought 
out in the recent trial, it would appear as if even justice itself, as it is theoretically 
realized in our judicial system, was made a mere aid in the disgraceful squabble 
between two rival Wall-street cliques, for the sole possession of this mine of 
plunder. The safety and security of the stockholders, the best interests of the 
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public—can any one seriously suppose that these considerations will for a mo- 
ment engage the attention of either party in the dispute, when the victory is 


gained ? 


may be, by successful gambling in Wall street, is a school which will fit any one 
for the comprehension or the performance of the duties belonging to wealth ? 


No! 


that society is on the high road toward the feudalism of capital. 

Supposing then, that the railways were under the control of the Government, 
as the mint is, and were so organized and managed, that their operation was as 
accurate and satisfactory as that of the mint, there can be no question but that 
they would thus fulfil their mission much more satisfactorily 


It is evident 


high, the exc: 
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t under such 


ss they earned over their expenses would 


Can any one suppose that the gaining of a fortune, however colossal it 


The whole affair is the most public and striking exhibition of the fact 


circumstances, if they placed 


a . 4 ° ° ° 
The objections which will most readily be made t 


that if the 


more extravagantly than under private management, and would also only open a 
new field for bribery, peculation, and incompetence in office 1 that further, it 
would be an interference by the Government with private business ; and that it 
is not within the strict province of government to attend to h matters 

To these objections it may be answered, that the primary duty of a govern- 
ment, and especially a representative government, is to look after and further the 
well-being of the people; and if such an arrangement would 1 toward accom- 
plishing these ends, it is most manifestly within the p1 e overnment to 
undertake it. It is verv ti that as a general rule, gover t s} 1 avoid in- 
terfering in the d f private business, but in this cas uch an arran 
ment would be no more out of the domain belonging legitimately to gvovern- 
ment, than the establishment of the postal money-order syst unjustifia- 
ble infringement yn the rights of private | inkers, or t m which 
has been SO cessful ) Enel nd, and which every branch | t-office is 
made a savings bank, is an unjustifiable infringement upon tl usiness of the 
savings banks. 

Of course any one who obtains his ce nception of public adm tration from 
the wav New York City is o 1, would be apt to believe that tency and 
extravagance, bribery and corruption are a necessity of system; nor 
would an investigat of the x esentative system, as practicall Hust ited in 
the National Government have much other tendency than to confirm such an 
opinion. 

And yet, however, both in the national and in our city Gover1 it, amid all 
the wastefulnes 1 inco te y, instances can be found of indu 1 enter- 
prises which a rrectly organized, and which work justl The Post-Office 
and the Croton Aqueduct will serve as instances. 

It would therefore be possible to organize the management of the railvy de- 
partment in such a way as to avoid the dangers of incompeter 1 extrava- 
gant c. D ul t] s the en stem of m< dern governm t S tal fre m rfer . 
and it is questionable whether it is possible to secure a ( hich shall be 
perfectly harmonious in its workings, until the associ I le shall in 
industry, as in social life, replace the isolation and antagonism of the present 
transitional phase of society But yet there are improvements quite possible 
with the means now in our possession, and one of the most neces is this 
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Government 
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°o to diminish the taxes. 
» this arrangement are, 
such an operation would be carried on 
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The advantages which would accrue from it are so evident, that they need 
not be enumerated ; nor need it be expensive. Suppose, for example, that the 


Government should purchase t 


1e railways at their market value, giving the stock- 
holders, in payment, coupons, which would be receivable for freight and made 
ne gotiable. The only possible expense the Government could then be at, would 
be that of their running expenses until these coupons had been earned by the 
pusiness of the road. As, of course, the earnings of the road regulate the mar- 
ket value of its stock, these may be estimated as simple interest—so that, if the 
traffic was not increased, the present rates would pay for the road in from four- 
teen to twenty years, 





It is one of the duties of this age to reform its administration of affairs so as 
to suit the growth of its industrial energy ; and one of the most pressing neces- 
sities is, that the railway shall be made useful to the public, instead of a monopoly 
in the hands of a few; that as it is an evidence of productive industry and an aid 
to it, it should be managed so as to fulfil its purpose, instead of being, as now, 
a mere set of counters in the hands of the gamblers of Wall street. 


EDWARD HOWLAND. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


*LL ever wear, in my hair, 
Apple blossoms, pink and white, 
Fragrant with the sunny light. 
And why, and why?” you laughing cry. 
“ Apple blossoms, pink and white, 


Wither pale ’twixt morn and night.” 


No, no! ah no! it is not so, 
I heed not what you say, 
My heart is light and gay ; 
For yesterday was first of May, 
And high he piled the blossoms bright, 
And soft he called me “ heart’s delight.” 


T’ll ever wear, in my hair, 
Apple blossoms, pink and white, 
Fragrant with the sunny light. 
MAY MATHER. 
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FAUX-PAS OF THE PRESS. 


R. CARLYLE somewhere relates how Smelfungus, betting that he would 
M find five blunders by the hour in Mignet’s French Revolution, won 
easily. A competent critic would more easily glean a handsome crop of typo- 
graphical errors from almost any of the periodical publications of the day; nay, 
even from the sumptuously-printed books put forth by the leading publishers of 
the land. An entertaining volume might be written concerning the curiosities 
of typographical errata, which, although amusing to readers, are often most 
exasperating to editors and authors. Baron Grimm, in his Memoirs, mentions 
the circumstance of a French writer having died in a fit of anger in consequence 
of a favorite work, which he had himself revised with great care, having been 
printed with upward of three hundred errors, half of which had been made by 
the corrector of the press. 

A single letter is often of the greatest importance. In Kingsley’s “ Androm- 
eda,” a thinking compositor perverted “Here” into “Hebe.” He “thought” 
the manuscript in error, “corrected” it accordingly, and the perversion passed. 
“‘T know not,” says Kingsley, “whether other authors find it as impossible as I 
do to avoid foolish oversights of this kind, even after a second revise. If they 
do, I wonder that the Newgate Calendar gives us (as far as I am aware) no case 
of an author’s being hanged for killing a printer.” 

The earliest book, properly so called, is now believed to be the Bible, com- 
monly called the Mazarin Bible, printed more than four hundred years ago, and 
teeming with typographical errors. Some two hundred years later, there was an 
edition printed in England, in which the important word of was omitted in the 
seventh commandment, from which circumstance it has ever since been known 
as the “ Adulterous Bible.” Another edition, known as the Pear] Bible, appeared 
about the same date, filled with errata, a single specimen of which will suffice— 
“ Know ye not the ungodly sha// inherit the kingdom of God?” The story is 
well known of the printer’s widow in Germany, who, while an edition of the 
Bible was printing at her establishment, altered that sentence of subjugation 
to her husband pronounced on Eve in Genesis, so that, instead of reading “he 
shall be thy lord,” it said—“and he shall be thy fool.” Copies of this edition 
were bought up at enormous prices. Bibles were once printed which affirmed 
that “all Scripture was profitable for destruction,” while another edition was 
said to contain six thousand blunders. Sterne, a solid scholar, was the first who 
summed up the ¢hree thousand and six hundred faults that were in the printed 
Bibles of London. Still another edition of the sacred volume is known as the 
“Vinegar Bible,” from the erratum in the title to the twentieth chapter of St. 
Luke, in which “ Parable of the Vineyard” is printed “ Parable of the Vinegar.” 
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The very importance of a single letter is seen by the following: A printer put- 
ting to press a form of the Book of Common Prayer, the ¢ in the annexed pas- 
sage dropped out unperceived by him—“ We shall all be changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye ;” when the book appeared, to the horror of the devout worship- 
pers, the passage read, “we shall all be Aanged in the twinkling of an eye.” In 
the directions for conducting Catholic service, a shocking blunder once occurred 
in printing “‘ ca/otte” (a priest’s cap) “ culotte ;” now a cudotte means what would 
be known in drawing-room English as a gentleman’s small-clothes. The sen- 
tenc.: read, “ Here the priest will take off his cu/oftte.” 

In one of the now venerable Lord Brougham’s speeches, when the noble lord 
said “ the masses,” the printer actually believed him to say “them asses.” It is 
curious how queer some things will be. In a review of a historical work the 
other day, it was a little ambiguous in the critic to say, “ It was well understood 
what were to be the plans of the Opposition after the Queen’s chemise.” It 
would have been less scandalous in the proof-reader to have got that word as it 
ought to have been—“ demise.” An eminent writer, intending to allude to Cato 
and Brutus, was lately made to speak of cats and brutes. 

A long list of blunders of this kind might be enumerated, and aot a few of 
them have become stock jokes, or material for jokes, in the printing-office. 
Some of these are “ full-blown noses,” instead of “ full-blown roses ;” “he arose 
and shook off his ears,” instead of “shook off his fears ;” “horse literature,” in- 
stead of “Norse literature;” “syllabub,” instead of “syllabus ;” “omelet,” 
instead of “amulet,” and not a few which, current in the printing-office, need not 
circulate beyond it. Many of the verbal errors are of a kind which will escape 
the ken of the most watchful reader; because, though they weaken or pervert 
the sense of the author, they do not destroy it. 

One fruitful source of errors is proper names. There are certain names 
which seem obstinately determined not to get themselves properly spelled. 
Many of these will readily occur to the reader. The most notable of all names 
in this respect, however, is Brobdingnag, which all printers have seemingly con- 
spired to rob of the # in the second syllable; there is no getting them to relent 
in this particular, do what you will. Spite of Swift “and all his works,” they will 
have it Brobdignag, and Brobdignag it seems destined to be to the end of the 
chapter. Among other instances of words in which a letter is almost invariably 
dropped, are ophtalmic for ophthalmic, Melancthon for Melanchthon, and Ralegh 
for Raleigh. 

Some idea may be had of the way in which foreign names are mangled be- 
tween the telegraph and the printer, by a chain of blunders in one of our daily 
papers in a dispatch from Berlin, received during the late war between Austria 
and Prussia. Instead of “the fortresses of Glatz, Casel, Neissef Forgan, Wittem- 
burg, Spandan and Madgeburg are to be armed,” one should have read Cosel, 
Neisse, Torgau, Wittemberg, Spandau, and Madgeburg. The same paper once 
described the journey of the Tunisian embassy from Leghorn to Paris by the 
unheard-of route of Mount Sinai! Mont Cenis was, of course, intended. An 
explicable, if not excusable, blunder, was that in which the entire press of this 
country participated some time ago, when the Czar (Alexander III.) was said to 
have declared that Lithuania was worse governed now than it had been under 
Nicholas. The Czas, a Polish newspaper of Cracow, was the author of a state- 
ment otherwise so unfilial on the one hand, and so self-damaging on the other. 
A telegram one day anounced that “the state of Italy was pregnant with a lamb,” 
instead of “ pregnant with alarm.” 
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An influential English journal made the amende honorable as follows, for a 
curious blunder : 

In our last number, as we discovered, unfortunately too late for correction, we an- 
nounced that Mr. John Stuart Mill’s inaugural address, lately delivered before the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, had since been republished by him “in the form of a five-shilling 
elephant.” Even the most ardent believer in Mr. Mill’s powers among our readers will 
probably have received this announcement with some incredulity. The fact is, that, by an 
error of the press, or rather of the writer of the paragraph, the word “elephant” had 
been substituted for “‘ pamphlet,” and the mistake, although the proof was read, and re- 
read, unluckily escaped the corrector’s eye. 

An amusing instance lately occurred in connection with the Jamaica prosecu- 
tions. Mr. Stephen was made to say in the “ Times,” that he treated Mr. Eyre 
as he had often treated odscene and uninteresting criminals. Every one saw that 
this was a misprint for obscure, but the printer, or editor, persisted in saying that 
the error was in the manuscript. 

“The stillness of the hour is the stillness of a dead calm at sea,” Professor 
Phelps wrote in his book, “ The Still Hour.” Several hundred copies were 
printed and sold, in which the word “calm” became “clam.” The Reverend 
Doctor Todd, having presented some relics from an acquaintance to be deposited 
in the museum of a prominent institution, made some allusions to the “ Lives of 
the Saints.” His remarks when published, alluded, through a typographical 
blunder, to the “ Zzes of the Saints,” which so enraged the owner of the relics 
that he wrote to Doctor Todd, demanding their return. The late Doctor 
Bethune used to relate, that reading one morning a report of a discourse de- 
livered by him the day before, he found the remark, “And the adversary came 
among them and sowed fares,” printed “ And the adversary came among them 
and sawed trees.” 

“ For instance,” pathetically writes an author, “what opinion can an ‘appre- 
ciative and indulgent public’ entertain of your mythological knowledge, when 
they see you writing about the ‘ Zormose Hercules,’ and the ‘Venus de J/edi- 
cine, and referring to the majesty of the great ‘Juniper’? What is their opinion 
of your classic attainments as you discourse of the immortal Horner and Virgin, 
and admire the Plwtonian philosophy, and assure them that the Greek (Creek) 
race was utterly exterminated some twenty years since by the Camanche 
Indians? If you mention that you have been ‘regaling yourself with a page of 
Friar Bacon,’ the stupid printer invariably has it ‘a plate of fried bacon ’—just 
as poor Goldsmith saw his lines. in which he so ingeniously imitated the notes 
of a nightingale— 

‘Gul, gul, gul! 
And that low tone, more sweet than all!’ 
converted into— 
‘ Jug, jug, jug! 
* And that low tone, more sweet than ade !’ 
to his everlasting mortification and confusion. 

“If you write a rural love-sketch, you see your rustic hero and heroine in a 
hay-field on a lozely summer evening, she with ‘a cluster of wild puppies (pop- 
pies) in her hat and a pickle (sickle) in her hand, while his soft whisker (whisper) 
close to her ear brings a deeper color to her cheek.’ ‘ From that blissful hour,’ 
you—or rather the printer—proceed to inform the reader that ‘sadness and doubt 
have fled, and Job (joy) reigns alone ; by which otherwise incomprehensible state- 
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ment the reader, after due reflection, is brought to the conclusion that the lovers 
wait with patience (personified in Job) for the ultimate finale of their happiness.” 

Oddly enough, there are instances in which verbal errors have a trade value, 
inasmuch as they serve to identify first impressions of engravings or particular 
editions of books, as in the “Vinegar” and “Pearl” and other rare Bibles, 
already alluded to. Hogarth, the celebrated painter, appears to have been a 
little loose in his orthography, in which, by the way, he was not at all singular 
in his day. When he first published his print of the “ March to Finchley,” he 
dedicated it to George II.; but that royal booby took offence at the innocent 
satire, and would, had he dared, have visited the painter with his wrath. Ho- 
garth made haste to obliterate the king’s name, and insert that of the King of 
Prussia. In so doing he spelled Prussia with one s (Prusia), and worked off 
some fifty copies from the plate before the error was pointed out to him. Then 
he corrected it, and the marks of the correction are traceable on all the subse- 
quent impressions. But the first impressions were of course the best, being 
taken before the plate was worn; they have been recognized as such ever since, 
and to this day an impression of that plate on which Prussia is wrongly spelled 
is worth in the market as much as half a dozen of the others, however excellent 
they may be. 

Another instance, well known to bibliopoles, is that of Littleton’s Latin Dic- 
tionary. When the doctor was printing this huge quarto, he was intensely 
bothered with the printers, and had to be constantly going to the office to super- 
intend their work. One day, when he happened to be specially badgered, a com- 
positor came to him as he was talking to the proprietor, and, thrusting a slip 
of copy under his nose, drew his attention to the word cosdono, to which no 
English word had been appended, asking at the same time how he should fill the 
blank. “Get away with you!” cried the doctor, in a pet; “condog you, be 
off!” The compositor went off, and coolly completed the line thus, “conxdono, 
v. a., to condog.” This remarkable performance was never challenged by the 
readers of the proofs, but went to press without alteration. Ever since, that 
edition of the dictionary has been known among collectors as the “condog 
edition,” and for a time bore an extra value, as it was sought after by the curious. 

There was a time when correctness in printing was held in far higher esti- 
mation than it is at present. The Elzevirs, it is said, affixed their proof-sheets 
to the doors of the colleges and universities, and offered a golden premium for 
the discovery of an error, however trifling. Among the numerous attempts 
which have been made to print a perfect book, one instance, with which we will 
close this desultory paper, will suffice. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, a number of the professors of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity attempted to publish a work which should be a perfect specimen of typo- 
graphical accuracy. Every precaution was taken to secure the desired result. 
Six experienced proof-readers were employed, who devoted hours to the reading 
of each page; and after it was thought to be perfect, it was pasted up in the hall 
of the University, with a notification that a reward of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars would be paid to any person who should discover an error. Each page was 
suffered to remain two weeks in the place where it had been pasted, before the 
work was printed. The Scotch professors congratulated themselves that they 
had attained the object for which they had been striving. When the book was 
issued, it was discovered that it contained several errors, one being in the title- 
page, and another in the first line of the opening chapter. 
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The late Peter Hastie, of New York, discovered above one thousand errors 
of spelling, punctuation, and syntax, in a so-called immaculate English edition 
of the Bible, and one-tenth that number of errata on two pages of a popular 
unabridged American dictionary. The only books that are believed to be per- 
fect, z. ¢., entirely free from typographical errors, are an Oxford edition of the 
Bible, a London and Leipsic Horace, and an American reprint of Dante. The 
University of Oxford had a standing offer of a guinea for each and every error 
that might be found in their edition of the Hely Bible referred to above. For 
many years no one claimed the reward, until recently an erratum was discovered 
by a lynx-eyed reader, the reward duly paid, the error corrected, and it is now 
believed to be without a typographical blemish of any description. 

Jas. GRANT WILSON. 








LONDON DOCKS. 


HE five docks of London—the Commercial, East India, St. Katherine’s, 
T London, and West India—are the growth of the present century, con- 
structed by private capital, and fairly remunerative to their owners. 

Up to the year 1798, when London contained less than 500,000 inhabitants, 
merchandise, for want of room to store it, was kept afloat in barges. The plun- 
der that took place is incredible. Lightermen, watermen, laborers, crews of 
ships, mates and captains, and even revenue officers, became a band of thieves. 
Neither the police force nor the most stringent laws were of avail. The con- 
struction of the Brunswick docks, afterward included in the East India, first 
opened the way for successfully meeting an evil that threatened the very exist- 
ence of the commerce of the metropolis. Since then, during a period of nearly 
seventy years, that terra incognita to travellers—the east of London, where 
more than 500,000 people dependent upon daily manual labor find their homes, 
and within the area of which neither villa nor palatial mansion, planted square 
nor rural park is found, and through whose labyrinth of streets only poverty 
struggling for existence or at best the barest competence, can be seen—has been 
flanked on its southern side, where the Thames flows sluggishly toward the sea, 
by a continuous line of docks, capable of receiving 1,700 ships and storing 
980,000 tons of merchandise. At a cost of £9,000,000 sterling, and by the 
employment of £ 36,000,000 of active capital, London has been made, for the keep- 
ing of imported goods, the safest port in the world. The lofty walls of these 
docks, the cast iron frontage of their quays, their vaults and warehouses, the 
huge machinery over the shafts, the locks and gates, swing bridges and cranes, 
the iron-framed and glass-framed roofs, the vats for mixing wines and kilns for 
burning condemned goods, the gate-paddles for filling the locks with water and 
the steam machinery for discharging them, go far to justify the cockney’s boast, 
that “ London is the emporium of nations.” 

It is a peculiar feature of the docks of London, that each is used for a 
special purpose that does not conflict with that of the others. The Commercial 
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docks, for example, are appropriated to the Baltic trade, and their store-houses 
and vaults are filled with timber, grain and tar; the West India to rum, and logs 
of mahogany, ebony and rosewood ; the East India to indigo and dye-stuffs ; St. 
Katherine’s to landing and embarking passengers and their luggage ; and the 
London to pipes of wines and spirits, tea, spices and ivory, tobacco, sugars 
and drugs. These last, the London docks, comprise an area of ninety acres, 
thirty-five being of water, and 12,980 feet of quay and jetty frontage. In the 
depth they give of twenty-seven feet of water, 302 sail of shipping can ride, 
whiie 220,000 tons of merchandise can be warehoused in their rooms, and 
80,000 pipes of wine stored in their vaults. It is to these docks, because of the 
kind of goods they contain, that the interest of the curious is directed, and in 
examining them, accompanied by several foreign gentlemen, I spent a day in 
1861. A friend had procured for us a general order from the secretary, and a 
“tasting order” from a leading wine merchant, and we had agreed to meet at 
the door of the entrance leading to the wine vaults at ten the next morning. 

For myself there was another object in view. Henry Mayhew had just issued 
the first part of “The Great World of London,” and I wanted to see, not only 
what the London docks contained, but that congregated swarm of men, who, “of 
all grades, looks and natures,” wait from early light till eight o’clock for the only 
day’s job they can get in the metropolis, without character or recommendation. 
I, therefore, rose at five, and, taking a cab, found myself at half-past six at the 
gates of the London docks, through which, by an introduction to one of the fore- 
men, the previous day, I was at once admitted, and given a window on the second 
floor of the outer warehouse, overlooking the principal entrance. It was a 
drizzly May morning, and chilly. Not more than twenty-five or thirty men were 
standing about near the gates, and they looked more like well-to-do travellers 
than starved-out workmen. As the hour of eight approached streams of men 
from the different streets kept pouring into the gates, until from 1,500 to 1,800 
must have been assembled within the area. They were of all ages, from sixteen 
years to sixty; of all former employments—mechanics, laborers, porters, gar- 
deners, bakers, green-grocers, butchers, clerks and shopkeepers—as could be 
seen from their dress ; in all stages of poverty, from some remaining appearance 
of thrift to that of absolute destitution ; and of all characters, not a small propor- 
tion of the crowd being made up of Irishmen, costermongers, Jews and thieves. 

When the foremen of the docks, ten in number, each of whom was to employ 
that day sixty additional laborers, came out, and the crowd, dividing itself into 
ten groups, pressed around each foreman standing in his elevated box with 
memorandum book and pencil, I never witnessed a scene of greater confusion, 
It was not so much the struggle of every man to be foremost, though this was 
great—or to stand more in sight than the others—as to catch the foreman’s at- 
tention. Every one shouted his own name and continued shouting it. It was a 
Babel of sounds. There was not a moment’s cessation. All sorts of artifice 
were used to catch the foreman’s ear. “It is Barney, my lad, who has worked 
for you these twenty months, Barney Mahoney, you know!’’ “Don’t forget 
James Smith, Mr. Jones, James Smith, the carpenter!” “For God’s sake, give 
Tom Williams a job to-day!” While a little fellow, in a fustian jacket, with a 
big Jewish nose, who could hardly be seen for the crowd, kept crying out ina 
soprano voice, which no hubbub of voices could drown, “Ikey Jacops, Ikey 
Jacops, Mishter Jones, pe sure and put down Ikey Jacops!” It was a sight to 
sadden the most callous, to see hundreds of men praying for a single day’s hire, 
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each having the consciousness that his chance of success or failure was poised 
about equally in the balance. The foremen were rapid and business-like. Every 
voice was hushed when the pencil dropped. As the rolls were called each man 
answered “ Aye” to his name, and walked through the gate; but more than one- 
half the whole number still remained unemployed behind. It was a grim scene 
—that crowd separating—a part at once swallowed up in the diverging streets, 
but a greater part retiring to the waiting yard, in hope that some change of wind 
during the day might require the foreman to call for fresh hands, a¢ fourpence 
sterling the hour / 

Breakfasting at a convenient eating-house, and returning to spend an hour in 
traversing the interlocked and extensive quays, some pungent with the smell of 
tobacco, some stupifying with the fumes of rum, others fragrant with the aroma 
of spices, or sickening with the stench of hides and horns ; everywhere coopers 
hammering at casks, chains clanking from cranes, mates shouting orders from 
unlading ships whose gunwales were far below the wharves, and groups of 
sailors speaking various tongues, I found my friends awaiting me at our rendez- 
vous, at the hour appointed, prepared for descent into the wine vaults. 

There are four wine vaults in the London docks, each having no communica- 
tion with the others. The one we were about entering was the largest, covering 
an area of twelve acres, which extendéd under the neighboring streets. It is 
built with arches like a crypt, of solid stone masonry, fourteen feet from floor to 
roof, flagged with Portland stone, and roofed with brick. The ventilation is by 
means of perpendicular shafts. No light of day is admitted, nor are hanging 
lights used except in alcoves constructed on purpose. A Davy safety-lamp was 
given to each member of our party when we reached the lowest landing. A 
heavy iron door, creaking on its hinges, admits you into the vaults. It is not 
possible to imagine a place of deeper gloom. ‘The stone floors are sticky and 
cold. The atmosphere is damp. White bottle spiders weave their webs from 
pillars to roof. Lizards and other saurian reptiles creep around the dim corners, 
and a species of vermin, bred by the idiocrasy of the place, known well enough 
to the inspectors and workmen, and harmless, abound everywhere. From the 
vaultings hang vinous fungi, yards in length, like dark woolly clouds, light as 
gossamer and inflammable as tinder. Tens of thousands of pipes of wine, so 


arranged that each can be tapped, are stored in every direction. You sniff its 
fumes, and even though you do not taste it, feel its effects. The vintages of more 
than forty years have their representatives in these vaults, each placed by itself 
and perfectly known in market by its flavor. Tasters of wine will tell, of port 
more particularly, the year when and the district where it was produced, and so 
much does its quality depend upon the sunshine that ripened the grape, that the 
product of one season is held at a fourfold value over that of others. We were 


urged by the inspector who conducted us to make use of our “ tasting order,” 


but we declined,—the place, the air, the darkness, fungi and vermin, satisfying 
whatever of vinous desires we had previously indulged. 

Returning from the vaults, we visited the “ Mixing House,” immediately above. 
It is a vast room, filled with vats of capacity from 5,000 to 23,000 gallons each, 


where the mysteries of the wine trade are performed unobserved by the vulgar 
eye. By this remark no reflection is intended to be cast on the character of the 
wines in the London docks. Beyond doubt they are the best in the world. A 
thousand dealers and half a million purchasers are guarantors of fair play in the 


great mixing house ; and these wines have been mixed ever since the grape was 
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pressed. But the chemical and practical processes of the trade; the seasons 
when wines show a disposition to renew their fermentation, at which time only 
they can be successfully mixed, and the seasons when they do not show it ;—the 
compounding of the juice of astringent grapes with those not astringent—the 
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experiments to ascertain whether wine shows a disposition to renew its fermen- 
tation or dear tts fret, and whether the mixing will /ret iz—all having to do with 
the production of wines suited to the palate, and fitted for the table, are 
secrets wine drinkers do not understand. In longer or shorter time the 80,000 
odd pipes of wine in the vaults below, all give their contents to the mixing vats, 
before the article is offered for sale in market. 

The tea warehouse, erected at acost of £250,000 sterling, where 330,000 chests 
were stored ; the wool floors, glass-roofed and capacious, containing at that time 


ID 
220,000 bales of imported fleeces; the tobacco warehouse—the “ Queen’s ”— 
rented by Government for £14,000 per annum, its five acres of area covered by 
an iron-framed roof, where 48,000 huge hogsheads of tobacco, piled two in height, 
formed walks and passages hundreds of feet in length ; and the ivory warehouse, 
with its tusks of the elephant and rhinoceros assorted in quality and labelled 
with date and place of capture, piled in heaps or hung on horizontal frames, 
occupied several hours of constant walking. To these, however, should be added 
the warehouses for cork, stacked like sheaves of barley; for bins of horns; for , 
barrels and hogsheads of sulphur ; for sugars, where the leakage covers the floors 
with a consistence sticky as tar; and for dyestuffs where (for what reason I do 
not know) mixed with their native smell was a strong fungus odor of dry-rot— 
warerooms, not one of which, when taken in connection with its stores, was 
without its peculiar history and interest. It was easy enough to see that, with 
the constant shifting of these vast piles of merchandise, more than one hundred 
overseers and twenty-five hundred laborers, even in a “slack tide and dead wind,” 
would find plenty of work to do, and that, when the wind served and business 
was brisk, the unlading and lading of ships would require from 1,000 to 2,000 
additional hands out of the wretched crowd I had seen in the morning. 

We had noticed in the “ Queen’s ” Warehouse, near the northeast corner, a 
partially defaced signboard, inscribed “ To the Kiln,” and had inquired its mean- 
ing. The answer received was not satisfactory, but the fact had passed out of 
mind, when, upon the completion of our rounds, our inspector remarked, “ Now, 
gentlemen, if not too tired, I'll show you what we used to do,” and conducted 
us back to the sign-board. Passing through a double iron door, over which was 
painted the crown royal and the letters V. R., we were ushered into a fire-proof 
apartment about forty feet square, in the centre of which was a huge furnace sur- 
mounted by a chimney one hundred and thirty feet high. This is called the 
““Oueen’s Pipe,” and gives the name to the apartment itself. Here for many 
years the fire never went out. Relays of stokers fed the flames with condemned 
goods, and inspectors were constantly on guard that nothing once admitted within 
the iron doors might ever come out. All articles of merchandise upon which the 
customs’s duties and expenses had not been paid, and which, after a year’s storage 
and subsequent advertisement in the Gazette, remained unclaimed, teas, silks, pro- 
visions and dye-stuffs, peltry from the Arctic regions and drugs from the Tropics, In- 
dia shawls and Cashmere wool, spices from Sumatra, palm-oil from the Gold Coast 
and cigars from Cuba, timber, corn, tar, pearls and hides, were alike consumed 
in the remorseless flames. Teas, from the intense fire they created, having 
once threatened destruction to the warehouses, were subsequently destroyed in 
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other ways, and spirits were emptied into the water ; but up to the year 1859 all 
other condemned goods helped to swell the mass of fire that was fed day and 
night. On one occasion 2,000 Australian mutton hams were burned : on another 
45,000 pairs of French gloves, and on a third an invoice of Thibet shawls, valued 
at £30,000. The almost irresistible temptation for the stokers to secrete and 
convey away articles of merchandise, and to unite with the inspectors in plans 
for abstracting parts of the more valuable goods, led to various systems of pre- 
caution, very few of which perfectly answered the end in view. Goods were so 
sure to be stolen when it was certain they would never be missed, that a third 
cordon of inspectors through which no workman passed in or out without an 
entire change of clothing, was thought to have been ineffectual. 

The ashes of the furnace, contracted for by the Jews, were carefully sifted for 
the residuum of metal they might contain, the iron bearing a high value for its 
toughness in making gun-barrels, and the remains of plated ware, buttons, watch 
movements, and other metallic articles, for their intrinsic value. The ashes them- 
selves were prized by the manufacturers of manures and soaps for the supposed 
chemical virtues they possessed. 

The number of rats that infest all the docks is very great, and the size some 
of them attain monstrous. To getridof them more than 300 cats are kept distrib- 
uted through the various warehouses, at an annual cost of £200. But even this is 
* insufficient, so that night-raids with terriers have often to be made for the pur- 
pose of driving them within their lines, extermination being given up as impos- 
sible. A water rat was captured in 1858, weighing six pounds and four 
ounces. 

That the five docks of London, of which we saw but one, are the focus of the 
wealth of the great metropolis, our day’s observation ieft no doubt. The cranes 
creak with the mass of riches they contain. The merchandise stored in their 
vaults and warehouses represents ingots of untold gold. The eye cannot com- 
pass the piles of treasure, and the brain aches in the attempt to comprehend 
wealth almost as boundless as the sea it has traversed. 

N. S. DopGE. 








THE TOMPKINSES. 
W-* were sitting in the old frame house that I call mine; and, as the boy 


walked across the room to fill his pipe, he said, “ The floors are a little 
shaky, Nicholas.” 

“IT know it, my boy,” I answered. “They roll like the face of the ocean. It 
makes a stranger almost sea-sick to walk over them. The windows rattle; not 
more than half the doors will shut; the rats, I think, hold a stock exchange in 
the garret. Sitting here on a stormy night you would think you were inside of 
a kaleidoscope. In fact, it is a rickety, crazy old house that had reached its 
maturity before the Revolution. Yet, for all its palsy and insanity, I have a 
liking for it; and a stout affection fer these stony acres, toc. 
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“ For two hundred years and over—two hundred years, to be sure, would not 
take you very far back into the past of the Old World; but it is a long time on 
this continent, and carries you back to the very beginning of the New World; 
to express it by the rule of three, 1620 : America :: 1066 : England—for over two 
hundred years, I was going to say, my simple ancestors have lived quict, honest 
lives here; and in the little graveyard, over the way, whose shining marbles 
seem to look in at every window of the house, I have an acre or so of relatives, 
while among those living in the neighborhood I have kindred in every condition 
of life. That thin, afflicted-looking widow, who never seems cool in summer and 
always looks frost-bitten in winter, who manages the dank, little store you saw 
on the corner, and who don’t manage a dirty little son—the sole bequest of her 
departed lord—she is a Tompkins. You remember the store. There were three 
sticks of candy, a paper of buttons and some chignon nets in the window, with 
the sign, “If you don’t see what you want, ask for it.” Then the intensely 
respectable rector, who looks so like the old family horse he drives that I won- 
der his groom don’t sometime insist on harnessing him—he is the Rev. Aaron 
Tompkins. 

“ Nearly everything I ever heard of my forefathers happened in this house ; 
and here all their modest little romances, comedies, and tragedies, for many a 
year, have been acted to their end; and the funerals and marriages of my kin 
have saddened or rejoiced these rooms time and again. Just in that corner of 
the room opposite you, my great uncle, through whom I inherit this place, was 
born; and there he lay when he died. He was ninety years old at the time of 
his death. A moment before he closed his eyes for the last time, speaking 
slowly, as though he were thinking aloud, and smiling, he murmured, in that 
kindly voice that to this day the poor creatures about here bless: ‘He hath 
made me to lie down in green pastures. He hath led me beside the still waters.’ 
Then, after his gentle life, he fell asleep, just as quietly as ever he did near a 
hundred years before in his mother’s arms ; and they did not know at first that 
he was dead. Dear uncle Phil; the ground, I know, lies lightly over your 
body ; and in the spring the violets open their sweet eyes above your grave, and 
seem to tell of the youth and love you carried in your heart for nearly a century. 

“Some time, my boy, I must tell you more about the kind old man. 

“ Now, it is a foolish thing to know or care anything about one’s ancestors. 
As for me, I was ‘born free and equal ;’ I was reared in a glorious democracy ; 
and, thanks to the tax-payers of this State, of which generous fellowship I hope 
to be a more prominent member, I have received a ‘good common school educa- 
tion.’ In consequence, I ought to know better than to remember I ever had 
father, grandfather, or great-grandfather—still less trouble my head about them. 
Yet I must say that I think it is comfortable to have one’s ancestors where one 
knows they were out of mischief; and to feel quite sure that none of them were 
ever hanged, or ever deserved hanging. I know of very few men who have 
been hanged whose blood I would wish to carry in my veins. Hanging is the 
civilized method of observing a barbarous custom; and, since it has come in 
vogue, the victims of the ceath penalty have rarely been martyrs—have usually 
been Bridget Durgans and Anton Probsts. Speaking generally, therefore, I 
say that I am gratified that none of the Tompkinses were ever hanged. 

“Of course every man must stand on his own feet; but the son of healthy 
parents is more likely to have sound feet to stand on; and a man may well feel, 
not proud (for pride must be based on merit, not on fortune), but pleased, that 
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his descent is a noble one; for his ancestry is a sort of promise of his own 
future. But, after all, it is a promissory note by your forefathers, and endorsed 
by yourself, when you took your name. The world is always protesting it, and 
you have got to pay it. 

“There were ten families in the little colony thaf settled here ; and by pur- 
chase from the Indians, and by royal grant, they acquired both right and title to 
their possessions. 

“Henry Tompkins, being of a geological taste, I take it, unyoked his oxen 
on the spot where this house stands, marked out his allotted farm, and, to use 
his own expression, ‘sett down’ to work. I believe that that was the only idea 
of ‘setting down’ the men in these parts had in those days. You couldn’t 


translate dolce far niente to them. I can’t ct one of them sitting down 
after his work to rest, and filling up his pipe for an idle day-dream. Terrib! 





energy accomplishes wonderful results. Still, I feel great compassio 
who does not know the pleasure of a quiet revery, but, like a tan terrier, is 


Ther re is something uncom- 





never contented unless he is in motion or asleep. 





fortahle t ] | 1 ; 14n wW! } ; lu ; i ‘ - oj 
fortable to 100K upon in a Man WhO has an ol yect always 1n view, who never sits 


down for the mere purpose of inline and don’t know what it is to be for an 
hour or so without some work before him. It is dreadful to be foreve 


to a purpose. 


“ But, speaking of the Tompkinses, as soon as the little colony of which they 
were a part had built shelter for their families, they met together in solemn con- 
gress to determine upon the ‘ Articles of Agreement’ which should govern them 
in their relations to each other. I should like to read you some of them. They 
bear the impress of the men who iii them; and could never be written in 
these advanced days. How we would laugh to-day at the man who should pro- 


pose to organize a Western colony on any such principles! You see our ances- 


tors had, along with their peculiar notions on witchcraft, an a1 





tion—a neti rous delusion—that the Lord noticed and understood their conduct 


on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, as 
well as their psalm-singing and praying on Sundays. (Since then, you know, it 
has been discovered that He knows nothing of the principles which control buy- 
ing and selling ; and that he is a weak Christian who is any the less devout on 


Sunday because he cheated, Saturday, and expects to, Monday 
} } | b 
“ Now, the result of t 


trol over all things, and of His presence everywhere. I doubt not that Henry 


1ese uncouth notions was a recognition of God’s con- 





Tompkins thought it no blasphemy to think of Heaven at his plough, and that 
Mrs. Tom] kins sang psalms while he was cooking g di e! \t I I these 
+4] nathoacin +] } a 5 oh a: >) ee eee ee ‘ oe 

settlers, gathering together to Col ler esate Gilnas: Cheeni It not roper to 
] } ste Mocks r . : } a "*- : : 

acknowledge their duties to God in the same instrument which prescribed their 
conduct to each other. 


“ But listen to some of these ‘ Articles.’ They have the flavor of their age 


about them. They smell of the forests of early America; and in thi ir of our 
Lord sound as strangely—p] ntly teo, I think—as the tolling of church bells 
upon a week day. They bring to the mind the picture of stout-armed, strong- 
hearted men collected in some torchlit log-hut amid the primeval trees. to deter- 
mine how they may best live together as Christian men. Outside, the far-reach- 


14: ] 


ing solitary darkness, the multitudinous noises of the night, and the air laden 


with the evening perfume of forest leaves ; inside, resolute men, loving and trust- 


3 


ing God, and, in the midst of dangers, fearing Him alone 
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plicity could not 


resist]—“ that wee, by the Grace of God, sett downe on the tract of land lieing betwene the 
brook where the house was until itt « s unto that river that runneth in at the head of 
the meadow. 

“That we uine Christian love and ll } ty. 

“That we faith l f infirmity in ar me of us 

* Plainly to de 1 Chris 1] 

“ That all ry of us doe p the n tel ling to his meade. 

“That provision be end oured for education of chil 1, and then encouragement 
be given untoe any that shall take pains. 

“That we give new encouragement to Mr. Brewster each other week, to give us a 
word of exhortation, and when we are settled we meet t r every r weeke, one 
houre, to talk of the best things. 

“Tt is ffurder agreed that sete togeather on Sabath days to celebrat the worshp 
and servic of God in the best maner we « uin untoe, 

“That we doe pay our minester by rats 

“(You must take these men according to the sp not the letter of their 
agreement. Other\ one would form ery errone Oj yn of the dignity 
of vermin two hund1 irsago. Intl rly1 ls, tit nd ag noticed 
the election of two honorable 1 to ‘calculat tl rats for all towne rats 
that are not mad up untoe this year and to collecte tl I 

“That one day every spri ployed for the dest s rattlesnak 

“That some every Lord’ y at w > for safety of our wives and children.” 

“There is no remarkable wisdom displayed in this agreement, I confess. 
They showed their wisdom, however, not it making it, but in keeping it; and, 
in accordance with its simple pro\ s, they lived happily together, ‘ plainly 
dealing one with another in Christian lov Moreover, they lived | ng toge ther. 
Why, to-day a man of seventy is only in the prime of life in these parts.’ In 
two hundred years, but two of the Tompk s have d re they had reached 
fourscore. savoring to keepand maintain Christian lo d sivill honesty,’ 
they lived peaceful lives, and 1 ripe in years and rich in ] ly virtues. 

“Of the two who died | re they had attained th¢ ll on ‘r of their 
years, one was Saral \ of the Henry Te yk who origi y ttled 
here All that we know of | is tl hort s that come down to us of 
her death. Short! er tl ] vf 4 col] S ] n by one of 
those rattlesna 5, to ( ru 1 the c cev 1 one day eacl 
spring. It vas 1m el ( | l lf vas con- 
scious of it. She was to leave f little children bel her, of whom Miriam 
was the oldest; and she knew t nurture and e on oi hers would 
devolve upon this oldest « S had but a few m ; to live, for the 
weakness of death was on her; yet, the fear of death « yt enter the heart of 
a Puritan woman, nor the pain of death distract a loving mo ; but she called 
Miriam to her, and as calmly as though she were going onl ra day, but as 
earnestly as though she spoke from heaven, said, with th that was left 
her: ‘Teach them to say their n tell the truth 





them.’ 


always ; and, O Miriam, be patie 
“Do not those few word S] ‘ken almost by in pira ion, condense all the 
advice that can be given for the rearing of children? Children brought up with 


49 
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kindness and with patience, taught to say their prayers and tell the truth, have 
received all the aid that others can give them to make them men and women.” 






The boy seemed fast asleep. 





i ae 
































THE FOREST FIRE. 
] F any of my readers possess memories running back to 1825, they will re- 


member that the summer of that year was unusually hot and dry in both 
hemispheres. This was especially true of America, where the year became re- 
markable for an extraordinary prevalence of epidemical disorders. During July 
and August nature languished, and disease ran riot through the land; while the 
extended drought rendered the woods as dry and combustible as tinder. Asa 
natural consequence, there was an unusual number of fires, and thousands of 
acres were swept over by the flames with a fierceness equalled 


only by that seen 
upon the Western prairies, when the periodical conflagrations carry death and 
destruction over an area of thousands of acres. 

Toward the close of the summer, it became known in the eastern part of the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia, that a fire was at work in the forests, which threatened 
the most direful consequences ; and, a month or more later, the inhabitants of 
Newcastle were startled by a rumor that it was approaching the town. A day 


or two afterward, fitful flashes of flame were observed to shoot up from different 


parts of the wood, particularly from the north-west, at the rear of Newcastle, in 
the vicinity of Douglasstown and Moorfields, and along the banks of the Bari- 
tog. Soon after, the crackling of falling trees and shrivelled branches could be 


plainly heard, while an appalling sound, like the roar of the ocean, or more prop- 


erly the continual booming discharge of ordnance, filled the air. The heat in- 
creased, until on the morning of October 7th it became so oppressive that many 
complained of its enervating effects. 

At noon, a pale thin mist filtered up through the tree-tops, and settled like a 
cloud over the woods. This remained but a short time, when it gave way to an 
immense dark cloud, which, taking its place, wrapped the sky in a vast pall, giv- 
ing it a strange and unearthly appearance. 

This singular incubus retained its position until] about the middle of the after- 
noon, when the heat in Newcastle became so great as seriously to alarm the 
inhabitants. The air was sultry, while not a breath moved it. The shrivelled 
leaves upon the shade trees were as still and motionless as if cast in bronze ; 
and the red cross of King George, when flung to the breeze, lay limp and dead 
around the flag-staff, with no more agitation than the oaken support which held 
it aloft. 

A stupefying lassitude seized upon the people, and many panted for breath, 
like the poor beasts that could not comprehend the cause of all their suffer- 
ing. Everything was dull and lifeless, except the woods, and these trembled 
and pulsated like a volcano. They were continually shaken by the booming 








explosions, which succeeded each other with the rapidity of the shots of a 
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bombarding fleet, and mingled with a variety of discordant and indescribable 
sounds. 

Between four and five o’clock, an immense pillar of smoke rose in a perpen- 
dicular direction, at some distance north-east of Newcastle, until the whole 
firmament was blackened by the outspreading vapor; but shortly after, a light 
northerly breeze sprang up: it gradually extended, and as it did so, correspond- 
ingly decreased in its density, until thoroughly dissipated. 

Nothing unusual was discerned by the apprehensive Nova Scotians until 
about half-past five, when great columns of black smoke were seen to rise from 
every part of the wood, while in the centre of them could be distinguished the 
fiery spires of flame which, ensheathed in this black surrounding, shot upward 
toward the sky. 

A murky, suffocating canopy, extending in every direction as far as the eye 
could reach, and made more impressive by the jets of flame darting through it at 
the various points, now hung over Newcastle and Douglasstown, while showers 
of blazing brands, calcined leaves, cinders, and ashes, swept through the woods 
as if driven by a tornado, 

At nine o’clock in the evening, a succession of booming explosions thundered 
from the forests. Peal after peal, crash after crash, announced the work of de- 
struction. Each rapidly following shock created fresh terror; it was like the 


bursting crack of lightning, every explosion of which tells where the terrible bolt 





has fallen. Each clap was charged with its own destructive power; with fierce 
rapidity did the flames advance upon the withered forest; nothing could check 
their progress. They removed every obstruction in their way by their own 
desolating strength, and several hundred miles of smoking, charred woods, 
marked the broad trail of the destroyer. 

The affrighted inhabitants gazed with appalled looks at the woods and sky, 
and they had good cause for their alarm, for the dreadful crisis was even now 
upon them. 

The broad Miramichi, driven and tortured by the hurricane sweeping for 
miles along its surface, became angry with waves and foam, like the sea when 
the tornado whirls across it, and dashed its seething waters against the shores in 
a manner which had never been witnessed before, and has never been seen since. 
Such vast conflagrations always destroy the equilibrium of the elements, and are 
accompanied by lightning, and frequently storm. 

Peal after peal of lightning burst overhead, and the red flashes scintillated in 
every direction, as if a severe storm were preparing, while some of the explo- 
sions made the earth tremble, and rattled every window for miles around. Then 
came a deep and awful quiet—the quiet which precedes the bursting of the 
storm. All at once a deep, prolonged roar issued from the forests, driving a 
whirlwind of vast flame before it. And now Newcastle and Douglasstown, and 
the entire northern side of the Miramichi, extending from Bartibog to the 
Naashwaak, a hundred miles in length, became wrapped in one immense confla- 
gration. 

No pen can adequately describe the terribly sublime scene. When it is re- 
membered that the Miramichi is a goodly sized river, with four thriving towns, 
two on either side of the river, while for the extent of a hundred miles, the set- 
tlers’ cabins dotted the banks, and that all these buildings, including the town 


and scattered houses, were composed of dry wood, almost as ready to ignite as 
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touch-wood—when all this is remembered, perhaps a faint idea of the scene may 


be gathered. 


In addition to this, the barns and stables were filled with crops, whicl 


just been gathered, while ir 


powder, spirits, and the most co 


plies for the coming winter. 


The settlements and dwellings, too, were merely a fringe along 


of them extending more than a quarter of a mile back from the shores, 


1 the warehouses were stored lar 


} 
IL 


} 
In 





ustible commodities, and the 


1 had 
> quantities of gun- 
necessary sup- 


the river, none 
; ee 
while 


for miles and miles beyond them stretched the immense tract of dry, parched 


forests, only waiting for the torch to burst out into one devouring flame. 
ground was thickly strewn with the feather-like leaves, almost as combusti 


a lucifer match, so that, in fact, the people had been slumbering on the edge 


volcano. 





The 
ble as 
ye Ol a 








Then, it must be remembered, that these woods swarmed with droves of ter- 
rified animals, while dependent on the settkements were hundreds of d stic 
ones, and through the interior were scattered thousands of men ed no 
warning of the true nature of their great danger, until, like the lanche, 
it Lurst upon them. 

So great was the fury of the hurricane which accompanied th cep of this 
tremendous conflagration, that immense chunks of blazing wood were driven like 
bombs through the air, while others, which weighed several pounds, went s 
on high like so many wisps of straw. 

By this means, the flames advanced faster than the swiftest 1 horse, and 
cut off the retreat of many and many a hapless man and beast Numerous 
gangs of men at work in the woods, were suddenly « ht in inextricable 

e who lived along the Miramichi, deserting all p1 rty, made for the 
river, as the only m¢ ( fety. Inthe rush and attem] t crossing, many 
were drowned. One \y ho could not swim, sei ] tail of a terrified 
steei ch towed her to the other side Those who did not d : ke the 
atte t, waded out until to their n ks, when by ¢ 5 t] ayy y their 
heads during the white heat of the fi the Ki led in y t! lves 

What could be re g ind | ! ] i y than to Ik wake 
of the conflagration Had we p Lalonge the Mirai hi i O ber day 
in 1825, what should we 1 ni : 

Newcastle, but terday a flourishing town of a thou 1 inhal nts, was 
now a mass of smoulderin harred, and almost undist hable 1 while 
Dou town, not quite half tl e. Was redu 1 to the ] ] .. 

Of the two hundred ty he which made up the latter ly a ¢ n 
remained, while the ratio in the latter place v bout the s In the Mira- 
michi were about a hundred and fifty vessels, the majority of which re burned 
to the water’S edge, while others were severely scorched 1 badly i red 

Along the banks of the river, wandered groups of half-starved, | eless be 
ings, lamenting the loss of fi l nd propet and \ ] king for some 
suitable place of refuge. Everywhere were seen the smoki: keletons of hu- 
man beings, and of wild and domestic animals. Hundreds of beasts lay in the 
woods, their carcasses ¢7i\ forth a poisonous effluvium, while 1 ls of sal- 
mon, trout, bass, and other 1 poisoned by the alkali formed by the precipi- 
tation of the ashes, lay dead along the parched shores of the river, and added to 


the contagious poison which 


filled the air. 
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Such is a faint picture of one of the terrible fires which raged in this country 


during the memorable dry, hot year of 1825. 
EDWARD S. ELLIs. 


BYRONISM. 

\, © O affectation in modern times ever raged with such fury and lived so long 
\ as did Byronism. It came up somewhere about the latter part of the 
life of the noble poet from whom it took its name, possessed more than a third 
of the young Englishmen then living, and it was fully a half-dozen years after the 
publication of Mr. Moore’s Biography before it began to go down, and even as 
late as the commencement of the present decade there were quite a number of 
persons writing demoniac poetry and wandering about with the old misanthropic 
sneer. Now, however, the thing seems to have completely disappeared. There 


are no more poems issuing on the subject, and the people of this generation, 


somehow or other, appear to be physically and otherwise incapable of keeping 
perpetually gloomy and wretched, as their immediate progenitors once did. 

At the moment “ Childe Harold” was put forth, and its author was noised 
about as having pictured himself in his hero, it is needless to describe here how 


quickly both composition and author sprang into popularity. He awoke and found 
himself famous. More than that, he was made a kind of god for a certain por- 
tion of society to worship. So was the way of his countrymen. He knewit, and 
was glad to be the deity of such a number of fine people. He used the sarcastic 
reply of the Lacedemonians to Alexander, and said, “ if they wished him to be 
divine he must, in consequence, be divine.” And with what mad ardor and reck- 
less devotion he was worshipped, no one can possibly be ignorant. 

Why came all this about ? 
Simply because the story was new. Nothing like it had ever been heard of 
before. The fashionable novel was then in vogue. All the heroes were noble- 
men who were perpetually debauching, drinking, fighting duels, talking small talk 
and ending their delightful careers by marriage. All the heroines were young 
persons of quality, whose fortunes were small in consequence of having been 
severely dipped by their fathers in electioneering ; or amiable creatures of good 
connections, who, by some preposterous mistake, were born without any title ; 
but who were sure, in justice, to marry one at the end of the book. People, now- 
a-days, would be apt to yawn over such superior compositions, and even then 
some were beginning to consider them bores. ‘This is proved by the fact that 
Mr. Dallas went a-begging and Lady Caroline Lamb’s “ Glenarvon ” was popular, 

When “ Childe Harold” was published it was, as has been said, something 
entirely new. For the first time the public were treated to a hero who was not 
exactly a choice spirit. He was this time young and noble, but wretched—com- 
pletely sick of life, and just kept from suicide because it was tiresome to shoot 
one’s self and might annoy somebody. There was also the advantage, by living, 
of unlimited indulgence in the luxury of woe. He captivated all at once, and 
naturally, when people began to find out, in the course of events, that the author 
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had drawn himself in painting his Pilgrim, the book grew still more popular. It 
went into every house in England, was translated into all the languages, and 
Byron enjoyed that foretaste of the comments and praises of posterity by reading 
criticisms on his work published among such people as the Javanese. It was at 
that time that he assumed the divinity. 

Then came the ill-fated marriage, the scandal, “the British public in one of 
its periodical fits of morality,” and the banishment. This was a plea for Byron to 
to grow more Byronic than ever. He found that out readily enough, and, of 
course, took advantage of it. His Italian life was certainly as demoniac as his 
most ardent admirer could have possibly desired. He plunged into the wildest 
dissipations, became consequently more wretched and withered and blighted, and, 
to remind the world that such a thing should not be so, as he had one of the 
finest intellects that ever astonished humanity, he published, on an average, 
two books a year all about himself, and calmly noted what an agreeable sensa- 
tion each one made as it appeared. It is tolerably safe to say, that if there had 
not been such an interest taken in him he would have soon packed up and come 
home. He was just that kind of a person. He did everything—even the most 
insignificant things, such as living after the Brahminical fashion—for effect, and 
if his object had failed he would have ceased his follies and pretended that he 
never wished to create any effect at all. 

Nothing shows this so well as his attachment to Miss Chaworth. The disap- 
pointment that grew out of it was excellent capital with which to start his specu- 
lations in “sublime coxcombry.” He knew well enough that a certain class of 
people would feel an immense interest in him if he had, in addition to his other 
misfortunes, the unhappiness of having been crossed in his youthful love. So he 
wrote a great deal on the purity of his passion and what good results might have 
come out of it if it had been reciprocated. Now as to both these matters, it is 
not altogether wrong to say that either may be very justly called into question. 
The first cannot be discussed for reasons which will be obvious at once. The 
second may be disposed of in a few words. 

Byron always said that a marriage between himself and the heiress of Annes- 
ley “ would have healed feuds in which blood had been shed by their fathers ; it 
would have joined lands broad and rich ; it would have joined at least ove heart 
and two persons not ill-matched in years.” Besides all this he has left us to un- 
derstand that, better than the rest, it would have made him an entirely different 
man. A great many young gentlemen and ladies to this day believe it, too. To 
say the least, it will be found on examination rather doubtful. He was by nature, 
if we may use a strong phrase applied to him by two writers of considerable 
celebrity, a blac keuard. He drank to excess, took delight in the lowest amuse- 
ments, and, what is really wonderful, had not a single passion of which the in- 
tellect partook to give zest to its enjoyment. Like Shelley, he was a person apt 
to get tired of everything after a certain time. Unquestionably, to a measured ex- 
tent we are all so. But Byron had this failing in an extreme degree. There can 
be no doubt that separation from his wife was rather satisfactory to him than not, 
if his real feelings had been known. He proves that he was weary of her by his 
letters and journals published so long after the separation. But the event gave 
him a chance for being a little more withered and blighted, so in all the poetry 
he wrote afterward he made the public believe it. He then fell in with Guiccioli. 
This time he declared the attachment was to be lasting. He assured Mr. West, 


the painter, that unless the countess wished it, nothing would part them till death. 
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The result was precisely as might have been expected. He got tired of her after 
a while and went to Greece. All these things demonstrate pretty well that Miss 
Chaworth would probably have been just as unhappy with Lord Byron, had she 
married him, as she afterward turned out to be with Mr. Jack Musters. And 
they also show that Lord Byron would not have been any better in his morals 
with her than he was with the lady he did wed. 

If people had only known then of these matters what they do now, there 
would never have been any Byronism. But they did not, and such affectation 
was looked upon in few quarters as pernicious, and as ridiculous nowhere. Con- 
sequently it extended over the whole of England, No mania was ever before 
carried so far into the confines of the ludicrous. A visit to the fashionable cir- 
cles of an evening would invariably disclose at least a half-dozen young noblemen 
wrapped in the solitude of their own absurdity, seated all alone in some dismal 
corner, gloomy and misanthropic. When they laughed, it was hollow mockery, 
and when they heard anything uttered that was christian-like, the sneer that 
curled upon their lips stood plainly for “fudge”—a little more energetic and 
heartless, however, than Mr. Burchell’s. In all the universities the fever raged 
with such violence that its symptoms came to be at once recognized. It always 
broke out in open shirt collars and flaring neckties. There were more Lara- 
like young medical students and corsair-like lawyers than one would care to 
count. Their rooms were adorned with pictures and busts of their idol, their 
shelves with his works, and their private portfolios with imitations of his verses 
Mr. Moore’s biography, when it came forth, quite a long while after the death of 
its unhappy subject, was eagerly seized upon as a sort of authority upon the Art 
of Being Byronic. Two persons, one over forty years of age, carried their fury 
to such an extreme that they were clapped into Bedlam. That was not much, 
however, for a noble lady had gone mad about the great original in his lifetime. 
There are no instances recorded, but is not improbable that some enthusiastic 
youth may have lamed himself just to be a little more like the bard than his fel- 
lows. 

Such were the ridiculous instances of this affectation. If it had been carried 
no further, nothing else would have come of it, but smiles from the more sensi- 
ble of mankind. But the consequences were in very many cases extremely per- 
nicious. It was well known that nobody could be Byronic, without being dissi- 
pated and a gross libertine, so the gentlemen of England plunged into the wild- 
est excesses. Some did it who averred that they wished to drown recollection, 
when their recollections were of a very agreeable past before they took to the 
folly that then possessed them. Others did it, just to get crossed in love, and then 
to appear reckless in consequence. A man whose intended had been really cruel 
enough to jilt him, was looked upon as singularly fortunate. Other men whose 
charmers were very glad to have made a conquest of them, and would never have 
thought of such a thing as inconstancy, counted themselves as unlucky, and did 
every outrage upon society in their power, merely for the purpose of fright- 
ening their ladies out of the proposed alliance. There was also an immense 
deal of voyaging done to Italy and to Greece. In short, every particular of 
Lord Byron’s history was jealously treasured up, all his personal habits were 
greedily noted and carried to the profoundest, most foolish, and most disgusting 
excess of servile imitation. 

The consequences were, of course, very bad. Parents saw their children 
wasting their years in such folly, with feelings which may be readily imagined. 
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boy first commenced being Byronic |} 


an himself. She, of course, laughed at his passion 
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that the cases were not isolated. Nearly everyone’s 





in love with a 


This afforded a very strong foundation for being 


No tasks could be studied, of course. The clas- 


ptors complained, a quotation from Childe Harold 


about the “dull lesson forc’d down at school,” was always ready. Life had no 


object but poetry. 


were over forever, commerce 


were spent in dissipation. When college days 
r merchandising was not to be thought of. Pro- 
1 


fessions were likewise objectionable, because Conrad in a lawyer’s gown and 


wig, or the Wanderer administering phys 


what odd. Soa young man 
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alone made him 


ardor, in many i! 


out the real ch 


Dorrit might say 


have been in some w 


asm and not to be brought to look upon it as anything else than what Mr. Fitz 


g physic, could not seem otherwise than some- 


ust go ona Voyage. Then came the Farewell to 


money and time wasted in doing the Continent, 
then the return home; then the publication of a 
) I it | caus nobod ] notice OT 1t3; 
1] i t, and the parents irts broken, the 

vas talked about a day or t i foolish fellow, 
it an ex eration. It is t ] y of many 
», but for their folly, | o . 3 or- 
not th Cast in\ I ly M ¢ ( ken 
sted onl short whil nd tl gave it up when 
rt hts into another « So t Mania 
ceed vy large number of suicides. Z erman, 
, “when melancholy f to acertain ex- 

n, it almost uniformly leads him to put a period 

t effect it has on a Frenchman is to induce him 
rtion was well demo ted in 1824 and 
refe ice to various print blished at that time, 
lis! r of } ns who Byronic, 
rder. Th for regret, 
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people were interested in | 1 Byron y that 
een W ut that, his fol Id have ex- 
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led the calm and dispassionate 1 finding 


Byron, and in discovering, as Mr. Frederick 


nsense he had about him. That its effect would 


yd, if people had not been senseless with enthusi- 
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Greene Halleck calls it, “an ungrateful volume of pitiful and perfidious calum- 


i 
nies ;”’ is unquestionable, otherwise there would, perhaps, be pl nty of Byronism 
existing even to this day. But there is none. Everybody knows that to have 
anything to do with it would be “to tender one’s self a fool.” It is not that we 
are incapable of holding up for admirati: 1 believing in shams, for Mr. 





Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy sells very fast. Some more of it came 








out the other day, and editions go off rapidly. But there is a great deal more 
isparent inanity taken for something not very short of Gospel than Mr. 

pe r’s utterances We have pli nty of old traditi S yet lyit r nexplo led. 

It would be absurd to say that all affectation, as connected with poetry and litera- 
ture in general, died out with Byronism. Do we not yet i ine that the writers 
of good verse must in the act of composition | l ) frenzy roll- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Poe told us tl the 1 t weird and un- 
earthly poem ever penned, unless we except Coleridge’s “At nt Mariner ’”’—his 
Raven was cons l cold-bl lal r En made 
uta problem? Not] OI | se] into a fury 
of indignation because the street-] ld low kh ( to wall about 
Edinburgh in a fant 1] rous ¢ Mr. Carlyle is the great 
ynoclast of sl - hey could 1 rceive al ham he exercise of his 


right to wear what he chose. They could not understand, that in such folly he 


was build | lf a glass hous¢ 1 « ‘ not be permitted to 
throw stones after it finished. They ar d that « tricities were to be 
1pplauded ble rights « Mr. ‘I yson must believe it, 
too, for he-continually prowls about ht, dress whbsurd brigandish 
cloak. Yet nobody says that he f lL Ontl } s liked rather 
better for it. 

Looking at the matter on any side, then, we are satisfied that Byronism has 
not gone out because we have too much common s to believe in it, or that 
the old faith in regard to writers has departed with it. When such events will 
arrive, it is altogether impossible to calculate, as it is impossible to say certainly 
that th lcome atall. They are to be hoped for. S ty cannot help be- 
ing largely benefitted if they do make their appearance. The disappearance of 
tradition in the arts, it is seen, has been of most incalculable good, and it-is safe 
to say that its abser in other matters to be laid e, would be like- 
wise a blessing for which we should be grateful. It is only left us to look for- 


=< 


ward to the day. 
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~ 
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THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 


THE jocuné air of May tinkles with mar- 





riage bells. June is the month of the hon- 
-ymoon—the era of nuptial 


Atlantic 


foreign inva 


tours, of trav 


sion. 


Niagara, from Niagara to Montreal, from 
Montreal to Lake George, you encounter 


now and again a young lady in a suit of 
grey, matched from glov to gaiters, not 
loquacious, but blissful, protected by a 
young gentleman who perpetually pulls the 


uously labelled 


clattering steamboat paddles ; with an extra- 
sized tag “ Bridal” dan from its door- 
key; decorated with gaudy stucco-work, 
emblematic of hymen, and gilt cupids and 


roses. 
Foreign travel is now at high tide, and 


the ocean steamers are black with their 


deck-loads as the huge wheels daily churn 
the Bay of New York into foam. Americans 
now go to Paris and astound everybody, in- 


cluding themselves, by extravagance. News- 
paper writers there are 


reckless expen 


and gossip over them. A kindlier philosophy 
accepts this as a provision of Prov e 





1, let us pati I , will one 
ird Americans as € wissS re- 
gards an | 3 —as t | est type 
of hu I A\ I in I r ought 


WHO IS OUR SOVEREIGN? 
Two political declarations, lately made 
by the Leader of the House, are freighted 





vith unusual ance. Men are not 


always to be held strictly to account for 


words spoken under excitement, or theories 
) 


struck out in the fervor of debate. But the 


doctrinal expression to which I refer was 
deliberate, being repeated in two written 


} 


lresses, and hence not t 


of oral controversy. 
which Mr. Stey 
debate on impeachment, an 


Pherson read, occurred these 








I trust that when we come to v 

t we shall r I 1 

of the President to thatt aws be executed, the 
n power the nat rest 1 ¢ gress, who 

have Exe 1s Muniments 

to defend his rights, and wate 1 to enforce his 

C ce to the W ( tution. His 

oath is to obey the (¢ 1 our duty to 

com] 1 him to do it A i 1 ol igation, 

heavier than was ever asst 1 by mortal rulers 


Was it a slip of the pen which announced 





Ss new and ominous doctrine that the 
sovereign power of the nation rests on Con- 


gress? Not at all. In the 


argument in the 


same Congress- 


man’s written Senate 


} 


er, upon the trial of the President, 





Neither the Pre t nor tl ciary had any 
right to int ’ t » Ort n 
r tr », furth I “ cted | 

power I I tl 
pul is the Congress of the Ur 1St 


Were this extraordinary the ry regarding 
the foundation stone of our national polity 
the vagary of some m: 
inferior will, or it ficant position, it 
i tter be suffered to pass unnoticed, 


since, in the intense glare of th grand im- 
peacnime nt, it would be e¢ lh sed and forgot- 
] 


ten. But it is the measured and repeated 


utterance, in a solemn procedure, of a sur- 
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passingly able and towering leadez, who is 
wont to push his theories into practice. 

I do not, indeed, apprehend that this doc- 
trine that “the sovereign power in this Re- 
public is the Congress of the United States,” 
will ever prevail ; but even its enunciation 
is dangerous in a troublous epoch. Itisa 
doctrine which not only impudently contra- 
dicts the history of the Republic, but one 
which probably annihilates and makes im- 
possible axy written Constitution—certainly 
any written Constitution which, like ours, 
recugnizes the Government as composed of 
three codrdinate branches. Congress is a 
creature of the Constitution, and for that rea- 


“sovere 


son, if for no better, cannot be the 
eign in this Republic.” Even the whole 
Government, taken together, is not sover- 
eign, since it, too, is the creature of the 
Constitution, and not its creator. The Con- 
stitution precedes, in order of time and or- 
der of authority, all branches of the Govern- 
ment individually, and all collectively. But 
a written Constitution, in whatever country 
it exists, implies, of necessity, a constitution- 
maker prior to it in time, and above it in 


authority. To this constitution-maker we 


must resort in.order to find the sovereign. 
If Coke could say “ Magna Charta is such 
a fellow that he will have no sovereign,” 
much more can we say the American Con- 
stitution will have no other sovereign than 
that from whom the Constitution derives its 
authority—the People. 

At first, 
ends by announcing that in the 


a process of reasoning which 
United 
States the sovereign power is vested in the 
people, may sound like a platitude. I wish 
it were such; but if axiomatic hitherto, it is 
to be feared this proposition will be so no 
longer. A cautious thinker will observe, 
also, that the great fundamental question of 
political duty and constitutional law is— 
“Who or what is the supreme power in 
this Republic, for us all to obey?” The 
“Why, the 
But what is meant by the People ? 


short-metre debater answers : 
People.” 
With that question you touch the sap at 
the root of Reconstruction, which sends its 
influence through every limb and twig of it. 
It should seem that most people regard the 
sovereign people as the dwellers in the land 
—the thirty-six millions of breathing hu- 


man beings whom the census takes note of. 
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Others do not accept the total population 
as the state, but the male population; or 
the free male population; or the free male 
white population, or something or somebody 
else. Some locate the supreme power in 
the community at large, others, it seems, 
lodge it in Congress. A few maintain, after 
the theory vindicated in that profound and 
masterly work, “The Law of Freedom and 
Bondage,” (the storehouse of some subse- 
quent treatises on American constitutional 
law) that the sovereign power resides only 
in the folitical people of the state which we 
call the United States, that is to say, in the 


possessors of the elective franchise. And 
this seems to me to be beyond question the 
historic fact, and hence the law. But, 


while the founda 





ion principle of all the 
public law of any country must be that there 
exists a determinate person or a determin- 
ate aggregate of persons holding the su- 
preme or sovereign power, it seems to be 
an open question, where, in our country, 
that power resides. 

But I return from this digression over the 
broad field of the legal definition and de- 
scription of the sovereign power to the spe- 
cific perversion already cited. Yet this per- 
version need not be discussed, for the same 
reason that a proposition that the sovereign 
power is vested in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, need not be discussed—it contradicts 
the historic fact. 


that the State of Pennsylvania may become 


As it is not impossible 


the sovereign of the American Continent, 
so it is not impossible that Congress may 
become the sovereign. But in either case, 
the state would be a different state from 
the present United States of America, which 
last would have parted with its sovereignty. 
A doctrine so revolutionary is not likely to 
make great headway ; but it is none the less 
remarkable as a sign of the times: as such 
we may regard it. 

At the outset, it was evident that in a 
contest of one branch of the Government 
with another, the weaker must go to the 
wall. Were the question involved purely 
a pefsonal one, it would be trivial, since 
few men are singly of much importance ; 
but any strife between the codédrdinate 
branches of a popular government is disas- 
trous—disastrous decause it is a contest, 


and however ended. In the delicate poise 
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and counterpoise of its three codrdinate thus proving that it is still fast, though 


branches, the founders of our Government — swept hither and thither by the tidal ebb and 





d ned that each two should check the flow of the passions of the hour. 
third, because each has a natural impulse 

to extend its prerogatives. Within twelve a 

years ca h of the thre has essayed to over- 


step its lawful bounds, and to exercise power A NATION’S REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 
not lawfully invested in it. But patriotism, AT the dinner lately n in honor of 
deliberation and forbearance, have ordina- (Charles Dickens, in New York, the cuest 


rily been sufficient to avert ill consequences sustained a convereine fire of persona 


} 


le for him to return against a host 
When, however, by reason of personal  hyydra-like. With wisdom and good taste 





from this interplay of governmental author- pliments, which it was, of course, impossi- 
I 


as . = , 
grievance or partisan feeling, the contest he paid his compliments to the country, 
between the brancl of t Government saying that “it was enough in England to 
becomes one @ /outrance, a new peril arises, be an American to be received with the 
namely, peril of a permanent subjection of readiest respect and 1 ition anywhere, 


this new ¢ ine of the i titul f sov- America. and “does not 1 n Ameri- 
ere ty, since it would push the immediate can as a forei ” but two 
victory t ¢ ress to a permanent umili- pe ples essentiallh e? 

ation of the Executive , on the road to At acan 1, kind words to the land 
the acquisition of preme power. Even he fares from always befit t] ting trav- 
W eno vi t | { tran rmation P r; but these of Mr. Dickens were 


resuits-— ‘ r I CO upon probably not mere courtesi¢ The London 


l i ~ ( t ] ss has been l I t] same 
tw 1 t ( | t for a twelven Farragut was 
} } bou l I ( n v ome in J » ACK tO the 
\ lt ) ’ ) I “News,” “ for wn sake and 
‘ . t il { 4 { ‘ ' Wis¢ to 


brium. N rs ] | h, fn I ] - W ( , 
} : f tend , , 
ye it - " : a S to Amer 66} r pres 
t VOrK icad, Dy Sy and asmall but fl 1 ] f our 
till t I brought » Its W 5 people, during their « \ I acknowl- 
i I tel A] divided er that tl l fror n old 
a t friend; but even “ TI I ! philo- 
W 1 t d ble American editorials now, w re not 
or 1 t I ! I wholly due tot circul Mr. Jen- 


fact of thet tel all I discuss. The pings now writes in London ler the “we 
pre ys s to toward turn- instead of in New York rthe “I.” It 
ing ¢ ya P ment, and the Pres- discarded the the y of et allegiance 


i t rt of Prime Minister. Yet this even while Mr. Panks vy poising that 





: ] ae 
the « \ evel ( ea from Its is always for mortifying t B I 1 by 
I the orgamic people to ©on- — means of small-beer eloquence, and forcing 

y 
£ Congress becoming the state. It is, him to sneak off with his t between his 
| . kely that the Republic, — Jegs at sight of the bird of our destiny), told, 

h ems to be dr from its Conesress— 
‘ 1] 1 t t ] 

< will 1 ] ( l n to c +} Fy % ace whicl } ld do 
swir \ k over it resent ¢ rse, that which we « rt rturned 
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in an hour. : So long as we leave them to first time, begin to understand us. And 
schite i for themasives alone. an long sate ; ‘ : : ar . 

decide it for themselves alone, so long we must ex let us not, in our justifiable indignation 4t 

pect it to be evaded. ; ' ¥ Ey 

wanton insult, forget that England is not 

Pooch t rics] ‘ tle “Y 1 ad fF, ] . 1 } 1 

Bosh! Prussia easily renounced feudal the England only of snobs who dread the 


allegiance, as will England, without heav- , 


democracy they do not comprehend, but 








ing a sigh. the England of history, of heroes, states- 
Meanwhile, Parli n } > Ameri- ) 
Meanwhile, Parliament talks the Amer men, and poets, whose names are dear, and 
can claims over in a conciliatory tone, their influence as salutary to u to her.” 
¢ t i abiiuicli «t i i ‘ » aS | bit . 
. a. a “ x fj . 
which, quite possibly, means “ pay.” Offii- Such, in fact, has been the result: and 
cials frown upon underlings who annoy though it be. perha hardly stimulating to 
< gh it be, pel ps, ! diy stimulating t 
American-born travellers. The American brotherly love to know that we were to be 
Government is thanked for stopping Fe-  gecried if defeated, respected if victori us, 
nianism. ‘There is found, after all, much to yet it is pleasant to reflect that a test so 
admire in America—‘substantially our- — jard was ntly endured 
selves, you know.” A somewhat musty In what er shall we meet th 
and dusty kinship is dragged before the eyes advances of the “mother country ? ’—for 
of the world again the two nations being to that title ¢ t wwned child of her 
eG en : a : 
ssenti . ‘ox an nds it . +s 
€ anally one. | F x and h : ft el ) loins return. I say, for one, in a spirit of 
the Miantonomoh, Farragut and his staff in welcom f k and heart: beco} , 
he Braniclin: ose sqwalle feasted ; 
the Fran m, an royally fea ted. 4 great n ' e of ke ng open the 
not now as In the evil days, when Insolence piracy claims, s is to let loo hereafter a 
and disdain met our officers on En sh hundred S« s upon English corn- 
soil, and Southampton cheers, London lion- merce, is unworthy of us. Spiteful propo- 
izing, club pati : | drawing-room gtinne Yke that ta @ oonize Abvssinia” 
honors wel resery for Confederate bro e born of minds We must out- 
kers and privateers i srow not only stupid bombast about the 
-_ — teiies ecome satiri- ea iy ef : - 
Perhaps a cyn might becom Satin emblemat bij 1 that “ rs oft but 
cal over this change in national senti- the fashion of 1 - rt threats of 
ment; but cynicism is out of place in di- war. and even of irritat in pul 
plomacy, nations being avowedly governed lic discussion. Iv 1 strike out the first 
by selfishness : and why should not success paragraphs of tl inimportant essay did 
be a cardinal virtue with John Bull as well they seem to t 1 4] wav: but I do not 
well as with anotl Few Englishmen,  pelieve that for a1 val of friendship it is 
it seems, really expected the Union to weath- née to b ' } risy, or that in 
er the great storm. I « not s ik « the OI I »f t 1s neecdt t tor t 
Lowes and Lairds, but of hasG ne, What s ] twixt t \ Is 
who said, it New * In 1962, ** We LV is not « ‘ ( @ 
, ‘ , 
anticipate with cer the su s of the nor ant eos « A eats 
he t ns tes Ra | r ‘ rT 
southern es, sf is! ur their p- mainly, i , tl i I 
aration from the North.” of Fenianism. ] 1 Bul j 1] I 
P ! thou I well, with Am« ti a4 for that; but 
And I deem ' ey vers > the Senten ahem 


foresight by predict ts obsequies, and nianism. I hold it to be infinitely more 
preparing to attend them; but it would worthy of the Republic than Abyssinian 
have been more prudent to have come as resolutions and Foreign-Enlistment-Act 
mutes. threats, that we throttled Fe sm at Buf- 

Prophecy, good and bad, was done on falo, and strar 1 it in our own hands at 
this side of the ocean, also: “We have the very St. Albans which witnessed the 
only to succeed,” said that distinguished Canadian raid of 1864. All this was only 
divine, Homer Wilbur, less than nine our duty, a duty made the more im] tive 
months after the outbreak of the war, ‘and because (and a suggestive historic fact it is) 


] 
i 


England will not only respect, but, for the America breeds Fenians faster than Ireland. 
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Yet a nation that does its duty does well. 

In a large sense the words ot Mr. Dickens 
are true, that “the two peoples are essen- 
tially one.” It is English blood that runs 
in American veins. We speak a common 
tongue. Our towns, our hearths, our laws, 
government, manners and habits, national 
tastes and tempers, bear witness of the ties 
between the two nations. England’s heroes 
and saints and sages, are ours; her high 


} } 


thoughts and great deeds are ours; ours 


are her immortal battle-fields and her his- 
toric renown; all that England has been 


save for a single century, we claim with 


pri And while we stand 
} 


iow Closely the futures of the 


uur heritage. 


de as 
ether with this common background, 
two nations 
may be interknit no one can say ; we only 
know that war between such lands would 
be little better than civil war, and that it is 
i heavens, when 


a twice-blessed sign in the 


the grim clouds furl away. 


CHURCHES AND AMUSEMENTS 


In her last book, the admirable “ Chim- 
ney Corner ” essays, Mrs. Stowe, to answer 


the question “ How shall we be amused?” 


makes one of her mouthpieces say : 


I think if the different churches of a city would 








rent a buil« v1 should be a billiard-table, 
one or c ille 1 rea m, a garden, 
and gr ds for ball-playing or innocent lou 
that they would do more to keep their young people 
from the ways of sin than a Sunday-school cou!d 
Nay more, I wou!d go furthe I have a por 
of the bi ng f 11 th scener a ’ 
for the up of tal ‘ c perforn 
] s for xercise of that 
onic talent hich the uch lying un- 





An influential religious newspaper ob- 
*“ Think 


Peter playing billiards ! 


jects to this suggestion, saying, 


of Paul 


Do you think we shall have checke1 





dancing o1 F 
-boards 
" 


in heaven ? 


I doubt whether Christopher Crowqui 





and those of 





is way of thinking, will be 
convinced by this line of logic. ‘ Think of 
But think of 


as easily as of David dancing 


Paul dancing?” why not 





Paul dancing 
—the Psalmist danced. 
think of 


or dusting the « 


Why not as easily 


Paul dancing as of Paul singing, 
' 
i 


oak that Timothy brought 


from Troas? he would 


We may be sure 
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do it in the “time to dance,” and ina 


worthy manner. Some of us have seen, 
without displeasure, a white-haired sire, a 
venerable and devout man, gravely escort- 
ing through the figures of a family dance, at 
the old homestead, his light-footed, golden- 
haired grandchild, happy in the refiected 


“Think 
That, I own, 


sunshine of her innocent mirth. 
of Peter playing billiards !” 
would be difficult—as great an anachronism 
as to think of his discharging a pistol at the 
servant Malchus, in place of drawing a 
Yet 


ymen, who are 


sword and cutting off his ear. I have 
seen famous and devout cler; 
doing great service in the world (though they 
do not claim to be apostolic descendants 


bil- 


tances, I 


of Peter), playing a very good game at 
liards, under befitting 


circum 


have seen other good men and women play- 
ing at tivoli and croquet, which are, so to 
speak, billiards resolved into its factors. 


No, we do not conceive of Peter with a cue 


in his hand in place of a crosier ; neither 
do we conceive of him with a white cravat; 
though I do not think this last to 

that account, objectionable fer se. As for 


the checker-board, I 


be, on 





honestly think there 


will be “checker-boards in heaven,” if there 
are any boards at all. 

Mrs. Stowe, I repeat, will like the edi- 
tor’s method of retort, because it will 


strengthen her position, 


own premise, after all, that her opponent 
adopts, with a different conclusion. He, 


also, evidently wishes the churches to select 
public amusements, but has a different the- 


ory of selection. Mrs. Stowe think 


f 
< 


should not consist of religious instruction 


, 
or, perha] s, the “secular” half of a reli- 
gious newspaper (which secular moiety, of 
course, is never read on Sunday, and if the 


the editors suspected it was they would dis- 
continue printing it), or a juver picnic in 
summer, or the Dorcas “ circle ” in winter— 
and prefers bowling, billiards, and 1 
gammon, dancing and the drat 
if thus stated, the question is one of 


and Crow- 


and temperament between critic 
quill. 


But I surmise that the “ Chimney Cor- 





ner” project is impracticable for a different 


reason, and one involving ) princi- 
ses that 


churches shall “take possession of the 


ple of the essay, so far as it pro] 


out- 
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law’s ground of amusements,” and govern 
it. I question whether it is a legitimate or 
desirable function of churches to erect bowl- 
ing-alleys, billiard-rooms, and private thea- 
tres, independent of any theory of the na- 
ture of these recreations. On the contrary, 
such work seems to be neither an object 
nor an incident of the church organization, 
but something which lies beyond its pale. 

“You, 


then, Mr. Quilibet, are one of those who be- 


The answer may be anticipated. 


lieve that religion is an affair of Sunday, 
but not of Monday, and Wednesday, and 
Saturday; you think that religion is well 
enough in church, but is not to be intro- 
duced into business and amusement.” I 
believe, on the contrary, that religion should 
be an affair of all days, and of all days 
equally—the guiding principle of every 
aspect of every-day life, of worship, of busi- 
ness, of amusement. But I do vot believe 
that the ecclesiastical organization is to be 
introduced into all the affairs of every-day 
life. And this is precisely the distinction 
which should govern the present discussion. 
What may have been done in the communist 
days of early Christianity, with its society 
of a few hundred souls at Antioch and else- 
where, is a different matter: it is a manifest 
impossibility for churches zoew to enter into 
the details of early life for the purpose of 
controlling them. Whether, also, the Church 
should stand above government, above so- 
ciety, above the family, isa different matter ; 
but it cannot, in our time, attempt to dis- 
charge the specific duties which belong to 
all these. 

To be “ diligent in business ” is a duty as 
cardinal as to be scrupulous in recreation. 
The that 


churches to provide amusements for us, 


same argument would induce 
should induce them to provide the right 
kind of business—to establish, for instance, 


a good Board of Brokers, as well as billiards, 


DRIFT-WOOD. 
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and bowling, and theatres : 


surely it will be 
admitted that the former has usually as per- 
ilous and objectionable surroundings as the 
latter. 

I would not appear to be treating lightly 
an essay which is all so admirable, except 
in its unaccountable effort to make churches 
responsible for the present condition of 
public amusements, which the writer con- 
siders to be bad. But daily food and rai- 
ment are as important as amusement ; 
shall the churches maintain bakeries where 
you can get rolls without alum? The sur- 
roundings of business are perilous to the 
moral sense of any youth who learns a bad 
business, or transacts a good business in a 


wrong way; for that reason, shall the 
churches do the business of the world? “If 
the Church,” we are told, “ would set her- 
self to amuse her young folks, instead of 
discussing doctrines and metaphysical hair- 
1 prove a true 


splitting, she woul herself 


mother, and not a hard-visaged step-dame.” 
But perhaps this is an exaggerated view, 
both of the work appcinted to the Church 
and of the light in which she is actually re- 
garded. 

The 
and _ billiard 


creation of private bowling-alleys 


tables is, I conceive, rather 


within the province of individuals than 
and the 


theatricals, 


same is true of 
and 
dining parties, which are now commonly 


of the churches, 
private dancing parties 
and successfully conducted by individuals, 
Societies, clubs, and families having hitherto 
proved themselves competent to such un- 
dertakings, and being in the habit of provid- 
ing very good entertainments, entirely free 
from the vicious surroundings of the lower 
public resorts (which, by the way, most 
people do not patronize), the question is, 
why should this care be transferred to the 
Church? 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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personages have a local color. The differ- 
ence between a writer of the grand style, 
like George Sand, for example, and a writer 
like Mrs. Edwards, is that, in the first the 
local color or local character is subordinate, 
while in the last it is paramount. The ob- 
serving faculty is strongest in the novelist ; 
the reflective faculty is strongest in the 
writer, 

Mrs. Edwards is a very perfect example 
of the novelist; she is that; she is not 
more than that. Thackeray was that; he 
was habitually not more than that. The 
novelist is always a contemporary, is es- 
teemed for the genuineness of his relation to 
his time ; the great writer is more than 
that, is not a contemporary, but what has 
been called an eternal man, and is well 
thought of for his relation to the mental 
qualities and emotional elements of hu- 
manity. Mrs. Edwards is a true novelist ; 
she tells us a new story, and stamps it with 
the fashion of the day. She belongs to the 
class of contemporary observers—the class 
whose master is Balzac, the class in which 
all modern novelists may be comprised, 
You perhaps wish to check me, and men- 
tion Victor Hugo, George Sand, Haw- 
thorne, even Charlotte Bronté—I should 
reply: They are not novelists, but writers, 
and illustrate more uncommon, and I think, 
higher faculties than the work of the novel- 
ist ; they exhibit more than observation and 
analysis ; they exhibit great power of reflec- 
tion, great power of imagination, an impe- 
tial sense of the grand and the beautiful, 
are always what we call poetical, and are 
more than writers of novels ; they are great 
writers, not great novelists : and the distinc- 
tion is very important—it is just the differ 
ence between a Burke and a Ficlding, be- 
tween a De Quincy and a Thackeray, be- 
tween a Ruskin and a Mrs. Edwards. 

If once we fix in our minds this distinc- 
tion between a great writer and a great nov- 
elist, we are prepared to understand Mrs. 
Edwards as a sovelist, and pay the literary 
tribute due to her delightful and uncommon 
merits. Criticism is very unsatisfactory, 
and even a sterile work, when the note of 
appreciation is not stronger than the note 
of censure ; and happily, “ Archie Lovell ” is 
a novel that evokes the note of sympathy, of 
appreciation, and, by the pleasure it gives, 


50 
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We all 
love Archie, and our sympathies spontane- 


keeps down the note of censure. 


ously adapt themselves to every situation 
of the fresh, unconventional, venturesome, 
and innocent girl, whose wilfulness gives so 
It may be 
that most persons have found the charm of 
** Archie Lovell,” and the merit of “ Archie 
Lovell,” to be just the skilful management 


much zest to her personality. 


of innocence, lawlessness, and pretty rib- 
bons and flowers, that are associated with 
our thoughts of her. But these are not suf- 
ficient to separate Mrs. Edwards from many 
clever novelists. I think you will discover 
that her distinction, and the distinction of 
her writings, is that the artistic sentiment 
and the point de vue of the artist, always 
control her, so that she never indulges in 
commonplace reflections or moralities, and 
therefore escapes vulgarity and stupidity ; 
for nothing is more vulgar and stupid than 
the insensibility which allows us to judge, 
by cut-and-dried maxims of conduct, the ac- 
tions of living men and women. 

But to return to “ Archie Lovell.” What 
grace, what playfulness, what naughtiness, 
What a 
a charming and fresh personality, what 


what freshness in her character! 


lively naturalness, what pointed protest 


against coarseness and awkwardness do 
you discover in the development of her na- 
ture! Grouped about this charming girl 
are several characters, closely studied from 
life, and showing a clean and definite touch, 
a skill in drawing, and a conscientious yet 
free execution of parts. Mr. Lovell is easily 
and admirably sketched, Captain Waters is 
faithfully studied, and also Major Seton and 
Robert Dennison. The analysis of motives 
and of conduct is quite uncommon, and 
ice distinctions for casuists. 


shows very nic 


And what shall we say of the “ Vampire 
Brood ?”—a terrible company, whose kins- 
men may be found wherever human society 
has organized itself into villages, towns and 
“Archie Lovell” 
brilliant, a varied picture of English men 


cities. is a faithful, a 
and women, modified by Continental expe- 
rience. The strongest Englishman of the 
group is Robert Dennison. He never ceases 
to be English; and to know the English- 
man we must look at him when he is thirty 
or forty, when his character is fixed. 

Every chapter of “ Archie Lovell” is 
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quite perfect, and it is difficult to select any 
one as soliciting an emphasis of attention. 
Mrs. Edwards sustains herself throughout 
the book ; the interest is always kept up; 
and, whether she Jives you a study of 
character, a sketc} >f manners, or lays bare 
the workings of hi motives, she is, in 
each case, equal to her work. Her greatest 
deficiency is, comparatively speaking, want 
of passion, without which there can be no 
lyrical movement to the style, no large 
sweep of thought. I should say Mrs. Ed- 
wards’s books are rich with experienc e—an 
experience full of distinction—that she has 
made a skilful use of her material, and al- 
ways keeps close to fact. She has such 
quick and clear perception that what she 
has not felt she can know at once by ob- 
servation ; it is this rare power of percep- 
tion which enabled her to render with so 
much precision and force the infamous 
Waters and the brutal Dennison. 

to the rank of great writers. 

If you will permit me, I will fix your at- 
tention upon some delicate and excellent 
remarks in Mrs. Edwards’s work which to 
me do more than anything else in her book 
to distinguish it from the clever novels of 
her contemporaries. For example, in 
describing Archie’s face, she writes this 
sentence: ‘A mouth too large for a hero- 
ine, but excellent for a woman—having 
white, short teeth, the perfection of color- 
ing, and ¢hat sguare cut about the corners of 
the lips that renders any mouth at once pas- 
stonate and intellectual—the mouth of a 
poet.” The italics are my own. The ob- 
servation and expression familiar to artists 
are quite novel in literature, and should 
lift any page out of the commonplace at 
once. But the whole chapter, called 
* Archie,” is inimitable, fresh, exquisite, a 
perfect piece of literary art. And how 
much ferce and insight into masculine bru- 
tality does the following reveal: 


Then Robert Dennison scrutinized his wife’s face 


and way of speakir 





more close] 





and a new suspi- 
cion overcame him—a horrible, a gross suspicion ; 


but remember, his mind was gross, unimaginative 


’ 
‘ 
Pe 


unsympathetic, ever putting the coarsest, the mos 





man or woman with whom he had t 


sallow skin, this thick utterance, those lustreless eyes, 


these trembling hands? How could he have been so 
blind as not to see the true state of the case at once? 





[JUNE, 


It was not a matter for argument or gentle treatment 
at all. This miserable girl had sought the usual ref- 
uge women of her birth do seek under their vulgar 
troubles ; this girl, whom he had been madly in love 
with ; his wife, whom in another five minutes three 
or four of his friends would find in such a state as 
this in his chambers.—{p. 73). 


The whole chapter from which the fore- 
going is taken is an example of forcible and 
intense writing. And as for the following, 
I think it inimitable. You will remark the 
subtle discrimination and the clear expres- 
sion. These paragraphs hold three per- 
sonalities, and they have words that unmask 
what they first signal with such striking 
effect : 


Instead of arguing any more, Archie diplomatically 
stole her hand again within his arm. “ Mr. Durant,” 
she said, softly, “‘ why should we waste the time by 
driving, after all? It is the last time we shall ever be 
together. Yes, the truth must be spoken at length, 
and we shall be far better able to talk here than rat- 
tling over the streets of London in a fiacre. Take 
me for a walk over the great bridge there, and I shall 
like it better alone with you than being shown all the 
fine streets and shops in the world.” 
She held her face beseechingly to his; her voice 
came trembling, as it always did when she was 


faint accent, some intona- 





moved; and with some 
tion rather, of Italian, clinging to its sound. And 
this change of mind was, by her Machiavellian in- 
stinctive art, rendered in itself so gracious, so sweet, 
to Gerald’s vanity! He felt he could not but con- 
cede to her all she wished; nay, he could not but 
acknowledge that she was too generous, too true to 
be led into further folly. Corrupt Gerald Durant 
was not, nor cynical—although his easy nature led 


him into actions savoring of corrupt and of cyni- 





1ired—conse- 





cism on occasions. What id 
quently, what he was himself good enough to recog- 
nize—in Archie, was her exceeding honesty, her un 


taught, loyal frankness. And, call it epicureanism 


1 


or virtue, he did at this moment feel that it was well 





she should leave him thus; well that he should be 





able to hang one unsullied portrait in the gallery of 
the women he had loved ! 
On the brink of every action—high or low, base or 


noble—Gerald Durant could be ever swerved aside 


by some sudden turn of sen ent like this Senti- 





ity, rather than passionate in love, it 


was in love affairs, above all, that he was most prone 


mental, in re 


to waver. A coarse, selfish nature, like Robert Den- 
nison’s, walks straight to its immediate gratification ; 
a refined, selfish nature, like Gerald’s, hesitates, stops 
short; speculates whether occasionally a_ higher 
nd in abnegation! And 


pleasure may not be y 
though such men have not the materials in them for 





great heroes or for good lovers, their very weakness, 
somehow, makes them intensely lovable to people 
stronger than themselves ; and when, now and then, 


they do come to grief (and bring you to grief‘with 
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them), you feel the whole guilt must, of necessity, 
belong to you, not them ; which, for the sake of their 
consciences, is charming. 

An accident, or Archie’s uncompromising honesty, 
had saved them both; and already Gerald’s imagi- 
nation was moved by the thought of his own generos- 
ity; but the thought, too, that Archie would be 
always Archie—fair, pure, unsullied—in his recollec- 
tion. Ten minutes ago, with the girl’s blue eyes up- 
raised to his, he had desired, as strongly as he ever 


desired anything in his life, to take her with him for 


that drive through London. ‘The picturesqueness of 





Driving with this little 
half-foreign girl, in her sailor’s hat and white d 


listening to 


the situation fired his fancy ! 
ress, 
along the streets of London in a hansom, 


her chi 


furtively in his, probably ; and watching the changed 





dish talk about all she saw ; holding her hand 
look on her face when he began to tell her at last 
how much he cared for her. No; at this point the 


picturesque situation became commonplace, and he 





had not fully thought it out. Only, if a darkened life, 





if ruin, if despair, had chanced to ensue in after 


times, Gerald would have looked back, and firmly 
believed, and made every one else believe with him, 
that he me 
circumstances, had been too strong 
that.—; 


ant no wrong ! Circumstances, picturesque 


for him—just 
Pp. 109, 110. 

Later in the development of her story, 
Mrs. Edwards shows us the working of the 
sentiment of honor in Gerald, and of con- 
science in Archie. It was honor or it was 
conscience in each, and without conscience 
or honor, we can have no protection from 
baseness and craftiness. 

It remains for me to speak of the absence 
of exaggeration, of false sentiment of affe 
tation in Mrs. Edwards’s story. She writes 
with point, with strength. with sincerity. 
No timid paragraphs, no thought overload- 
ed with words, mar her work. She has not 
the weakness of descriptive writers, and she 
uses nature as a background, not as a 
theme. We 


mistake of writing stories in order to put 


have writers who make the 


into print vague and amazing descriptions 


} 


of nature; their characters dwindle, and 
they weary the reader with commonplace or 
unnatural description of what they fancy 
The 
masters who know how to use nature (I 


rather than of what they have seen. 


mean landscape backgrounds for their fig- 


uies) are few in number and have great 


names. Mrs. Edwards is true, is expres- 
sive, but not powerful in her management 
of the milieu of her dramatic personages. 


She 


studies of character for her place among 


must be content to rely upon her 


novelists. Her studies are admirable; her 


Style is sharp, clear, vivid; and the soil of 
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her life, if not rich, is varied, and capable 
of producing novel and interesting speci- 
mens of human nature. 
EUGENE BENSON, 
VARIOUS 
— TYPE is ince 


;OOKS. 
essible, and so, un- 
fortunately, are ideas, after they have been 
clothed in words and no time remains in 
which to provide them with scantier cover- 
ing. Therefore, the article in the last num- 
ber of THE GALAXY, upon William Blake, 
which was based upon Mr. Swinburne’s 
book about the painter-poet, was, for lack 
of space in which to print it entire, curtailed 
of the closing passage, which dealt with 
Mr. Swinburne’s own remarkable, but far 
from thoroughly-admirable performance. 
We give it here, as in old days the banquct 
or dessert used to be given in another 
room and a little while after the body of 
the feast. 

It only remains for us to notice the man- 
ner in which Mr. Swinburne has performed 
his task, which has been for some years 
under his eye and hand. In calling it a 
critical rhapsody, we have described it in 
brief to the best of our ability. It is a very 


indiscriminating and a very high-strung 


performance. It is full of reckless asser- 
tion and distempered eulogy, uttered with 
the extreme of verbal contortion, although 
often with real verbal power. In his search 
after novelty of epithet and striking con- 
trast, he speaks of “the solid grace and 
glad gravity appropriate to children ;” 
again of “the glorious violence of reunion 
between soul and body, meeting with fierce 
embraces, with glad agony and rage of de- 
light;” and again, tempted bya kind of 
alliterative madness, of “such a fiery out- 
break of spring, such an insurrection of 
fierce floral life and radiant riot of childish 
power and pleasure.” Even the best pas- 
sages of his work are marred by our un- 
avoidable and ever-present consciousness 
of the labor with which he works himself 
up to his high pitch, and the pains with 
which he sets up his antitheses and picks 
out his shining words. There is no restraint 
upon his epithets, no limit to his praise. 
He mounts the highest rhetorical elevation 
he can pile up, and there screams out his 
adoration of this evangelist, prophet and 
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poet. Was there ever before such criticism, 
or, for that matter, such eulogy as this! 

“Conceive a man incomparably gifted as to the 
spiritual side of art, prone deyond all measure to the 
lyrical form of work, incredibly contemptuous of all 
things and people dissimilar to himself, of an intensely 
sensitive imagination and intolerant habit of faith, 
with a fassionate power of peculiar belief, taking 
with a// his might of mental nerve and strain of ex- 
citable spirit to a perusal and re-perusal of such books 
as Job and Ezekiel.” 

This is sheer raving in the superlative 
degree ; and leads us to distrust the critic 
almost as much as we do the crazy subject 
of his rhapsody. Yet amid all this extrava- 
gance there are passages of rare power and 
simple beauty, such as the following, in 
which the critic describes the effect pro- 
duc:d by a rude but strong design of the 


poet-painter’s, 





“The stormy beauty of this design, the noble mo- 
tion and passion in all parts of it, are as noticeable as 
its tender sense of detail and grace in effect of light 


Nota star shows about the moon; andthe dark hol 


low half of her glimmering shell, emptied and 


eclipsed, is faint upon the deep air. The fire in her 
crescent burns high across the drift of wind.” 


The description is a hundred-fold more 
beautiful, incomparably more so, than the 
thing described, which owes much of what 
the critic finds in it to the critic’s own 
imagination, and not a little to the painter’s 


coarse, rude workmanship, which caused 


him to neglect such trifling details as find- 
ing stars for his heavens. There are few 


readers, even among intelligent lovers of 
art, who would not smile at seeing the little 
patch of printer’s ink that elicits this fine 
descriptive criticism. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Swinburne finds in Blake a great 
likeness to Walt Whitman. And here we 
must, at last, leave one of the most note- 
worthy literary topics of the day ; but one 
which has not much interest for the mass 
of readers in this country, or probably in 


any other. 


— M. PIERRE “ Handbook of 


Practical Cookery” * reminds us by con- 


BLor’s 


trast of the reply made by an old negro 
cook to a lady who asked her for the receipt 
by which she made such delicious corn 
“Why, darlin’,” 


times gen’ally I takes a little 1 


bread. she said, “ some- 


we 
sal, an 





** Handbook of Practical Cookery.” 


D. Appleton & Co 


By Pierre 
Blot. New York: 
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sometimes gen’ally I takes a little flou’, an’ 
I kine’ o’ mixes’ em up with some hot water, 
an’ I puts in eggs enough, an’ a little salt, 
an’ then I bakes it jess ’bout ’nough. An’ 
you do jess so, honey, an’ you’ll make it as 
The old negress gave only 


good as I do.” 
a somewhat caricatured likeness of most 
receipts for cooking. The fault with nearly 
all books on cookery is a lack of explicit- 
ness in instructions—a fault which results 
partly from a supposition of a degree of 
knowledge on the part of the reader which 
is not possessed, and partly from an inabili- 
ty on the part of the writer to express clear- 
ly and consecutively that which he or she 


A lack 


deference to rule is also a fault peculiar to 


can do very well. yf accuracy and 


women, and is one of the chief reasons why 


men make the better cooks. It 


is almost 
impossible for a woman to do the same 
thing twice in exactly the same manner. 
Women themselves—observant and candid 
women, who know what exactly means— 
have owned to this in our hearing. M. 
Pierre Blot’s book is not open to the objec - 
tions above mentioned, and his readers, 


therefore, if they have any natural apti- 
tude for cookery, can hardly fail, under 
the instructions of such a master of the 
principles as well as of the practice of 
his art, to attain a proficiency therein just 
in proportion to their study of his pages 
and their observance of his instructions. 
M. Blot’s book has two great merits, in ad- 
dition to its exactness—it is full, and yet 
compact. He tells you, for instance, about 
poultry, not only how to buy and clean it, 
but how it should be killed, and how trans- 


ported. He begins even before the begin- 


hi id even into the 





ning, and then follows 
stomach ; and his instructions are very full 
upon the subject of serving up tot ible, a 


point upon which many housekeepers are 


much in need of his counsels. We notice 
one error, which is one rather in language 
than in cookery. M. Blot says that sazté 
has no corresponding word in English. “It 
differs,” he says, “from frying, in this, that 
to fry an object requires fat enot gh to im- 





? ( i ) it 
requires just enough to prevent it from 
Not so. 


by immersing it in fat is to boil it in fat or 


merse that object, while to sa 
To cook an object 


scorching.” 


in oil, Doughnuts and crullers are boiled, 
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not fried. Oysters and ham and eggs are 
fried in just enough fat to prevent them from 
scorching, as M. Blot may see by entering 
the kitchen of any restaurant or private 
house. Sauté means merely fried. We 
should not venture to correct an artist like 
M Blot in his cookery, or to criticize his 
sauté-ing or his frying ; but, although not 
Falstaff, we may, without presumption, ob- 
ject to his making fritters of English. 


— WITH all the allowance that can be 
made for natural partiality for one’s intellec- 
tual offspring, it is difficult to discover why 
a man of intelligence and education, which 
the author of “One Wife too Many” * 
plainly is, should think such a string of 
commonplace rhymes worthy of publication. 
The story is of a young Dutchman who emi- 
grates to New Amsterdam, leaving his 
young and pretty wife in Holland until he 
has prepared a home for her in the new 
country. This done, he sends for her ; but 
learns that she died just after his message 
Holland. Another young and 


pretty woman, a widow, has meantime cast 


reached 


her toils around him, and they are some- 
what hastily married. It proves inthe end, 
however, that Katrina, the wife in Holland, 
only fell into a trance, and she arrives in 
New Amsterdam, to Van Bigham’s great 
perplexity. The Dominie being called in 
counsel, gives his opinion that as all the 
parties, the man included, acted in good 
faith, they may live together as man and 
But Van Bigham 
that two wives are one wife too many. This 


two wives. finds out 
story, not so improbable as to be rejected 
on that account as the foundation of a poem, 
affords fine opportunity for passages both 
of sentiment and of humor. But what the 
author has given us of the former is well 


represented by these lines : 


/Efje was once most wondrous fair, 
They told me so who knew ; 
Dark as the night her flowing hair, 


Her eyes a heavenly blue. 


Her perfect form, with carriage meek, 
Moved with a sylph-like grace ; 

The rose-leaf blushed upon her cheek 
And heaven shone in her face. 


** One Wife too many, or Rip Van Bigham; a 
Tale of Tappan Zee.’? By Edward Hopper. 16mo. 


pp. 262. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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Like Him whose work of doing good 
Was constant day and night, 
She gave unto the hungry food, 
To sorrowing hearts delight. 
Her lover was a gentle youth, 
But he was very poor ; 
And so her father’s anger, sooth, 
It drove him from his door. 
It drove him from his door away, 
Though he was good and brave ; 
He went ; but ere another day, 
He found a watery grave. 

Gifted Hopkins’s work is ten times better 
than this. We are not exaggerating. That 
callow verse-maker, or any other of his 
calibre, would be ashamed to write such 
stuff as this by the bushel a day. The pen- 
ny bal!ads upon the old Park railings are 
better. We only quote it that those of our 
youthful readers who are inclined to verse 
writing and publication may take warning 
from it, and see into what a pretty plight 
one of their number—for we suppose Mr. 
Hopper must be very young—has got him- 
self by his lack of discretion. The humor 
of the pome is such as we have in a pas- 
sage in which we are told that— 

A fruitful source of peevish unrest 

However slender her waist may be, 

And what other beauties her lord may see, 

Is a wife that can’t digest. 
and that, 

— no matter how good and trusty, 

She will, if always nibbling a crust, 

3e in danger of growing crusty. 
We regret being obliged to express such an 
opinion of a volume published by a respect- 
able firm, whose imprint is upon so many 
good books, and to put such writing before 
our readers in support of our judgment. 
Silence on the subject would have been our 
choice. But the publication of such a book 
in this age of the world is an offence against 
the dignity of literature, and as such de- 
serves exposure and condemnation, 

— THE writer of “The Butterfly Hun- 
ters” * has contrived to turn to account 
the juvenile instinct for chasing butter- 
flies—an instinct as old, doubtless, as the 
first boy and girl of the race—by making it 
the medium of some very agreeable and in- 
structive lessons in a branch of natural his- 


*“The Butterfly Hunters.” By Helen S. Co- 


nant. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 





| 
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tory. She renders the exciting, but usually 
profitless, race in the hot sun a delightful 
“scientific pursuit ”—or, perhaps, a sort of 
new “ field-sport””—whose young disciples 
are aptly called “butterfly hunters.” Un- 
der the guise of juvenile adventures in the 
country, she describes in popular and intel- 
ligible terms the various butterflies found in 
our latitudes, in the order of their seasons, 
and awakens a lively interest in their cap- 
ture and study. She avoids the repulsive 
features of dry scientific cataloguing, and, 
where the polysyllabic nomenciature of the 
looks would be too much for her little 
students, gives a choice of some easier 


‘ ’ 


name—for example, ‘‘elm moth,” in lieu of 
ceratomia guadricornis. Instead of the time- 
honored, but rude and often disappointing 
weapon of the torn and profusely-ventilated 
straw hat, she shows how to construct a 
gauzy net upon a barrel-hoop, with a light 
handle—fatal to the butterfly—and a box 
supplied with corks and long, slender pins, 
to secure the captured prey. And, in 
womanly care against cruelty, rather above 
the refined directions of “ gentle Isaak Wal- 
ton,” who shows how to so tenderly barb 
an angle-worm that it may wriggle most en- 
ticingly, she provides the young butterfly 
hunter with a bottle of ether, a drop of 
which puts the insect into permanent sleep, 
before he is transfixed as a specimen. 
Armed with this apparatus, the eager hunt- 
er pursues his game with pleasure and 
profit; and many boys and girls, we fancy, 
will have cause to thank the author of this 
story for her kindly labor. The profuse, 
careful and accurate illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by Mr. Russcll, from specimens 
in Mrs. Conant’s collection, add to the 


book’s attractiveness. 


— THE gentleman who writes under the 
signature of “ Barry Gray” has acquired a 
reputation, which he and _ his publishers 
have reason to prize, as a pleasant writer 
upon the joys and sorrows of every-day 
life. Of these he wisely prefers to bring 
the former to the minds of his readers; for 
unless we have a touch of the fiend in ovr 
composition we all love best to look on 
beauty, and on happiness, which is the 
beauty of life ; and it is only by the greatest 


masters, or by those who have a peculiar 
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gift therefor, that the tragic or even the 
pathetic can be so treated as to give pleas- 
ure to the people whom Barry Gray ad- 
Tragedy is so often laughable, 
The title of Mr. 
Gray’s last book, “Cakes and Ale,’* is a 


dresses. 
and pathos so often dull. 


very good one for its contents, which are 
pervaded with a tone of mild and decorous 
jollity. It gives us a sight of what goes on 
in the dining-room and the library at 
Woodbine, which appears to be a very 
charming place filled with charming people. 
We are made inmates of the family circle 
and free of the kitchen, in fact. The author 
binds his sketches together by a story which 
he writes, and in his own person reads to 
his wife and his pretty sister-in-law and her 
lover, and the children, who all have some- 
thing to say about it, in a pleasant, good- 
humored, and sometimes slightly satirical 
way. And so the book bubbles and glances 
on till it comes to an end, we can hardly 
guess why; and most of its readers will 
wish that it was longer, which, to appro- 
priate and slightly pervert a saying of Mr. 
Sam Weller’s, is the true secret of book 
writing, when you write for the amusement 
of your readers. Mr. Gray’s style is pleas- 
ant, but his English is not always pure or 
correct. He should avoid, among other 
lapses, writing, “I zw7// have finished before 
Mr. What’s-his-name calls ;” for I shall 


have finished, etc. 


— Mr. S. G. W. BENJAMIN, in his little 
book entitled “The Turk and the Greek,” t 
appears most to advantage when he is de- 
scribing the scenery of his travels. The 
following passage, in which he expresses 
the admiration and emotion with which he 
entered the Bay of Constantinople on a 


second visit, is very good of its kind: 


The grandeur, the magnificence which had so often 
thrilled my heart in the days of youth, were still 
there. Time had not effaced the beauty that lingers 


over those ancient battlements and storied serais;: 


e winding shores + 


the purple tints still st 





unfading green still clo se cypress groves and 

* “Cakes and Ale at Woodbine; from Twelfth 
Night to New Year’s Day.” 16mo. pp. 229. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


t *“* The Turk and the Greek, or Creeds, Races, So- 
ciety, and Scenery in Turkey, Greece, and the Isles 
of Greece.” By S. G. W. Benjamin. 16mo., pp. 
268. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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gardens of delight; the arrowy current still rushed 
by palaces dreaming over its sparkling waters ; swift 
caiques, manned by picturesque boatmen, still glided 
hither and thither among the fleets lying at anchor in 
the stream ; and over all hung, as ever, that sky so 
gloriously blue ; while the associations, the scenes, 
the men of other times crowded upon the soul and 
almost overpowered it with rapturous emotions. 

The greater part of this passage is fine ; 
but it is much injured in the last clause by 
carelessness, which, coming, as it does, 
where there should have been a carefully- 
managed climax, is much more detrimental 
than if it had appeared elsewhere in this 
series of clauses. When Mr. Benjamin 
says that the associations of other times 
crowded upon his soul, he says what he 
means, although not so well as the writer 
of the previous sentences could and should 
have said it. For as associations are the 
result of an intellectual process, the repre- 
sentation of them as crowding actively upon 
the mind is not happy. 
that not only the scenes but the men of other 


But when he says 


times crowded upon his soul, he says what 
he does not mean, and commits a fault that 
he and most of our readers will detect upon 
this mere hinting. He has substituted the 
things for the memories with which he was 
affected. This is a characteristic fault of 
his writing : he is not careful. He does not 
take pains to see that his sentences are 
constructed so that their meaning is not am- 
biguous, that the words he uses can really 
bear the loads he puts upon them, and, as 
in the case above quoted, that he has written 
what he really thought. It is only by such 
careful writing and thinking that books of 
more than the most ephemeral value or in- 
terest are produced. Let every man who 
purposes entering the field of literature 
make up his mind in the beginning that 
writing any thing that is worth reading is 
hard work. Mr. Benjamin’s book, made up 
of various occasional contributions to news- 
papers and magazines, welded together, 
would have been a very pretty piece of 
work if he had spent more time over it, 
both in thought and in elaboration. He pre- 
sents his readers with a very picturesque 
view of life in the Levant and around the 
Bosphorus, and takes them with him in his 
journeys and his visits with the freedom, 
the heartiness, and the kind attention of a 
bright, good-natured friend, bent on show- 
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ing them the prettiest sights and making 
them quite at home in places strange to 
them, but to which he is no stranger. His 
book is a pleasant one to read aloud and 
to chat over, and has value to all who are 
interested in its subject, from the manifest 
correctness of its information. His descrip- 
tions have the faithful air of a photograph. 
We cvuunsel him to avoid the quotation 
style into which he is apt to fail. 
“In the following pages we can do no more 


Thus: 


than to introduce [he should have omitted 
the preposition] the reader to this lovely 
region, hoping that he may taste the sober 
certainty of waking bliss on those shores 
where, zf there be an Elysium on earth, it is 
there. 
phorus is very advantageously situated. /? 


In respect to temperature, the Bos- 


ts the quality o the climate to be of a more 
is common in this 
world of great heat and cold. In winter the 
sweet south from the Marmora,” etc. No 
It is 
like a dish of cold scraps from various fine 


reasonable sort than 


style is more unpleasant than this. 


banquets ; and so is almost insulting. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION-——PICTURES ELSEWHERE, 

THE exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design fully justifies the anticipatory re- 
marks in THE GALAXY of last month. We 
have seen some better exhibitions, and many 
worse ones; none in which there were so 
few pictures so extremely bad, that they 
were supposed to have been admitted by the 
Hanging Committee as awful examples of 
The gen- 
eral impression, on a cursory examination 
of the galleries, is that of disappointment. 
There is not even one really great picture 


what was to be avoided in art. 


on the walls, not one whose transcendent 
beauty absorbs the admiration of all visit- 
ors. But, on the other hand, there are 
many pictures in the exhibition that please 
almost everybody by some quality of senti- 
ment, some beauty or piquancy of incident, 
or by excellence of artistic handling—pic- 
tures that exert a pleasant charm on the 
eye without making a very strong impres- 
sion on the heart or the imagination. 

In the corridor hang several specimens 
of American pre-Raphaeliteism—hard in 
color, constrained in composition and draw- 
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ing, and as pictures, altogether unlovely. 
Jeautiful bits of color, delicate bits of 
drawing, may be picked out of Mr. Farrer’s 
‘Bears’ Bath Fall,” and Mr. 
“ Hook Mount, from Sing Sing ;”’ but this is 
all that can be said in praise of them. No 
one should fail te examine Whistler’s pow- 
erful etchings, in which very striking effects 


Newman’s 


are produced by the simplest means and 
material at the artist’s command. Oertel’s 
cartoon, also in the corridor, is deserving of 
study as a composition, and for its grouping 
McEntee’s “ Ruin,” 


and drawing. Lay’s 
“ Fisher’s Wife,” and one 


pieces, are also worthy of attention. 


or two flower 

The north room contains Beard’s “ Morn- 
ing on the Prairie,” and “ Evening on the 
Prairie ;” a Narraganset view, by Kensett ; 
“ Afternoon on the Hudson,” by Shattuck ; 
“Newport Looking Seaward at Sunset,” 
by C. C. Griswold ; a spirited portrait by 
Elliott ; and “The Village Smith,” by Eh- 
ninger. 

In the east room the visitor’s attention is 
chiefly attracted by Colman’s “ Castle Gar- 
den,” described in Tme GALAXY of last 
month; by McEntee’s “ Lake Placid,” Gif- 
ford’s “Indian Summer on the Hudson,” 
and Hennessy’s “ Spring-time.” In justice 
to this accomplished artist, it should be 
stated that this pictyre is exhibited in an 
Mr. Hennessy’s feeling 
for color is not that of a Japanese artist, as 


unfinished state. 


one might infer from the present appearance 
of his work. 

Among the noticeable pictures in the 
south room are Gifford’s ‘“ Shrewsbury 
River,” one of the best works he has ever 
exhibited ; Wier’s “ Forging of the Shaft,” 
admirable in composition and management 
of light and shade; Eastman Johnson’s 
‘Boy Lincoln ;” Stone’s portrait of Lester 
Wallack, and J. G. Brown’s “ Hide and 
Seek.” 

There is nothing particularly noticeable 
in the west room. 

There are several exhibitions of pictures 
in the city besides that of the Academy. 
Schaus and Knoedler have fine collections 
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of foreign works in their establishments, 
comprising some of the best pictures of 


living French and German artists. In a 


Broadway gallery, near Fourteenth street, 
is exhibited a prodigious allegorical paint- 
ing by a German artist, named Pauwels ; it 
is called “‘ The New Republic.” Signor An- 
tonio Capo favors us with a curious collec- 
tion of pictures cut in paper, a novelty 
which hardly deserves to bear the name of 
art. Kaulbache’s famous cartoon, “ The 
Age of the Reformation,” is on exhibition in 
the gallery corner of Fourteenth street and 
Fifth avenue, and is worthy of the closest 
study. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

Lirz, Letters, AND PostHumMous WorKS oF 
FREDRICKA BREMER. Edited by her sister, Char- 
lotte Bremer. ‘Translated from the Swedish by 
Frederick Milow The poetry marked with an 
asterisk translated by Emily Nonnen. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton, 1868 

CHARLOTTe’s INHERITANCE. A Novel 
Braddon, author of “ Birds of Prey,” etc. A Se- 
quel to “* Birds of Prey.””. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 

Jeanie’s Quiet Lire. A Novel. By the author 
of ** St. Olave’s,” etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 

New Poems. By Owen Meredith. In two vol 
Vol. 1, Chronicles and Characters; Vol. 2, } 
icles and Characters, Orval, and Other Poem 

;oston: ‘Ticknor & Fields. 

THe INNER Mystery. An Inspirational Poem. 
By Lizzie Doten. Boston: Adams & Co, 

ITaALty : Rome, AND NAPLt From the French of 
Henri ‘Taine. By John Durand. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt 





Saint Co_uMBA, APOSTLE OF CALEDONIA. By the 
Count de Montalembert, of the French Academy. 
New York: The Catholic Put ion House. 








HIGHLAND Ramses. A Poem. By William B. 
Wright. Boston: Adams & Co 

Davip, THE KING OF IsRAEI A portrait drawn 
from Bible History andthe Book of Psalms. By 
Frederick Wm. Krummacher, D.D., a 





* Elijah the Tishbite,” etc. ‘Translated under 
express sanction of the author, by v 
Easton, M.A. New York: Har 


A TREATISE ON METEOROLO V 
of meteorological tables. By Elias 
New York: Harper & Bros 

Poor Humanity. A Novel. B 
author of ** Christie’s Faith,”’ 
Harper & Bros. 

History OF CHARLES THE Bop, UR 
GuNpy. By John Foster Kirk. Vol. III. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 








BEHIND THE SCENEs. By Elizabeth Keckley, for- 
merly a slave, but more recently mrediste and friend 
to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Or, Thirty Years a 
Slave and four Years in the White House. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Ce 

HaAkper’s PHRASE- Book ; on, HANDBOOK OF TRAV- 
EL-TALK FOR TRAVEI Scuoois. By 


! AN 
etridge, author of Harper’s Hand- 


W. Pembroke 


L 
300k. 


New York: Harper & Bros 
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-—— The Donnelly-Washburne debate is 
conceded to be one of the vilest on record, 
so far as Congressional courtesies are popu- 
larly remembered. Should an antiquarian 
choose to rake among the muck of the ““Con- 
gressional Globe,” he might find fiercer, 
but none, we fancy, reeking more of the 
fish-stall and the gutter. It appropriately 
ends a series of personalities which have 
embellished the session. In its early days, 


we had, in rapid succession, the debate on 


‘“ +1] 


“‘ crocodile-tears,” and “ swill-milk policy ;” 


the one in which a member called some- 





body’s speech “a burlesque upon common 


sense,” whereupon the 


somebody retorted 
that the honorable gentleman was a “ min- 
ister of the gospel and brigadier-general ;” 
then came the debate on “ spirit-meters,” 
so famously personal ; then the contest be- 
tween Messrs. Price and Julian; then Mr. 
Eldridge’s sallies against Mr. Bingl:am’s 
rhetoric; then the famous “Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this thing?” then 
Mr. Bingham’s description of General Butler 
as “ brought up in a bottle,” and “ fed witha 
silver spoon,” which Mr. Evarts so effect- 
ively revived. Passing this array of personal- 
ism, we find the last few weeks outdoing all 
preceding. The Alta Vela discussion was 
one of the grossest even in Congressional 


annals, and the hard words “ billingsgate, 





” «6 





“ blackguard, robber,” and “ 


Then came the 


freely exchanged. crown- 


ing debate already referred to, which is un- 
equalled in this species of literature. Let 
the “humor” stop there; anything else, 
however gross, would be an anti-climax. 
We hardly know what remedy to suggest, 
unless Congress will construct an zadex ex- 
urgatorius of “unparliamentary ” words 
for the guidance of honorable gentlemen. 
But the trouble is, that honorable gentlemen 
aim to keep the Speaker perpetually decid- 
ing new points. Thus, not long ago Mr. 


Colfax informed a member that he must 


not apply the word “dog” to a fellow- 


member. But, within a week, he was 


forced to call another Representative 


to order for accusing his colleague of 
“raising a howl,” meaning thereby, “mak- 
ing a speech.” Yet, surely, a fair reasoning 
power ought to show the connection be- 
tween the dog and the howl. So, too, in 
the great Logan-Marshall debate “ flatu- 
lency ” was ruled out of order as a descrip- 
tive epithet applied by one member to 
another. What does he, thereupon, do? 


He advises his honorable friend to use 


“‘carminative balsam” as a “ vermifuge,” 
and does so unchallenged ; and so goes the 
record into the “Congressional Globe.” 
With such devices, and, above all, such fine 
distinctions, we fear that an index expurga- 
torius will not work ; for members seem to 
dredge the dictionary afresh each day, in 
search of new rhetorical ornaments, and 
calling gentlemen to order is as perpetual 
as it is fruitless. In such a dilemma, we 
suggest one other motive for decency to 
honorable gentlemen—it is the effectiveness 
of their own speeches. There has not been 
an ounce of mud flung during the session 
without damaging the cause designed to be 
Take Mr. Donnelly’s speech, for 

Freed from vulgarity, it would 


served. 

example. 
have been one of the keenest and most 
scathing pieces of sarcasm in Congressional 
literature. The allusions to the relations 
of General Grant and Mr. Washburne were 
terribly effective ; b 


ology defiled and weakened all, 


it the general phrase- 
Will not 
this lesson help the cause of decent speech ? 

— CHINESE women are very strange 
creatures, or, at least, they must have been 
so two thousand years ago. How queer 
they look as we see them faithfully portrayed 
upon cups and saucers, with their little feet, 
their eyes like those of sleepy cats, their 
flat little noses, and their hair dragged back 
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from their foreheads, we all know. But the 
strangeness now in question is a strange- 
ness in disposition, in what they are, not in 
what they look like, an unlikeness to the 
rest of their sex, which to us, at this late 
period and at our advanced stage of civili- 
zation seems quite monstrous and incom- 
“Chun 


prehensible. A passage in the 


Ka Po,” one of the 


which was translated by Mr. Robert Thom, 


Confucian classics 
British Consul at Ning-po, and published 
in 1846, reveals to us “the female mind” 
in China as it was at that remote period, 
and gives us such a view of the relations of 
husband and wife in the Flowery Empire as 
enables us to see how greatly time and 
civilization and race and Christianity have 
modified, or, indeed, entirely changed all 
In the frst place as to the 
The 


” (for this is the Eng- 


these matters. 


expectations of husbands. “ Trans- 
mitted Family Pearls 
lish of the title of the book before us), after 
counselling the man to be kind and gener- 


“ Now, 


as the husband must certainly live har- 


ous and true to the woman, says: 


moniously with his wife, so must the wife 
still more esteem her husband. You ought 


} 


husband is the wife’s 


heaven, and that to be mild and flexible is 


to know that the 
the most important duty of womankind. In 


every circumstance that may happen, you 
must submit meekly to your husband’s com- 
mands; you may not rebelliously oppose 
him. Even should it happen that your hus- 
band is manifestly in the wrong, still you 
must restrain your feelings, and bear with 
patience ; only good-humoredly admonish- 
ing him; and by behaving so you will show 
yourself to be a good woman.” Surely suc h 
monstrous, unreasonable, aud unheard-of 
expectations on the part of men could only 
have prevailed i 


among our antipodes, in a 


strange and inferior race, and at least two 


thousand yearsago. The remoteness of all 
this from our natures is manifest the more 
*T have 


when the author es on to say: 


constantly 
time [7. ¢ 
with dispositions harsh and violent, haughty 


seen the women of the present 


, two thousand years ago] cursed 


and _ puffed up with self-importance ; if any- 
thing occur that does not exactly jump with 
their humor, then they commence to speak 
loudly and to baw! out, going even to the 


cursing and abusing people.” 


length of 
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What a very peculiar and incomprehensible 
people the Chinese are, or were two hun- 
dred years before the Christian era! But 
the monstrosity of these Chinese women, 
their marvellous unlikeness in those remote 
ages to the women of our day and genera- 
tion is most striking when the author comes 
to speak of the women of Yang-Chow, 
whom he knew well, he having been a na- 
tive of that province, He says that they, 
as they “neither rear the silk-worm nor 
weave cloth”—that is, as they were not 
working-women—“ allow the sun to be 
shining high in the heavens while they have 
not yet got out of bed.” This is credible, 
because something like it happens now-a- 
days. But he goes on after this amazing 


fashion: “Out of a single head of hair,” 
he says, “these women make the peony 
pyrus-flower 


flower head-dress, and the 


head-dress, the head-dress @ /a two dragons 
playing with the pearl, the head-dress @ /a 
two pheenixes threading the flowers, and a 


Now 


Our 


great many other names besides.” 


see what a change has taken place. 


women make these head-dresses 
know the before), but it 
would be a vile slander to say that they 
make f asingle head of 
What follows rises to the 


(we did not 


names of them 


them out <« hair ! 
height of the in- 


credible. “They comb themselves half the 


} } 
t 


day, they look at themselves in the glass, 
and then [who will believe it ?] éake another 
look ; till 
drink their wine and indulge in idle talk, 
W hat un- 


strangest 


evening comes, and then they 


and sit up for a length of time.” 
! But the 


accountable behaviour 


is yet to come. “If their husbands have 


plenty of money, then they cut out hand- 
some clothes and purchase s 
they know not in the slightest de { 


to economize. If their husbands’ funds be 


scanty, still they must have mellow wine 


and delicate eating. As regards their 


not to look after 
h or} 


rice there may be in t store-room 


household affairs, they 
them ; they ask not how m w little 

they 
know not whether the price of fuel be high 
or low; with their whole hearts they care 
for nothing but listless ease and self-enjoy- 
ment, and only attend to what is before 
their very eyes!” And to cap the climax 
the author tells us that these strange Yang- 


Chow women were given up to a practice 
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which the faithful representative of her 
Britannic Majesty, finding the Queen’s Eng- 
lish fail him for purposes of translation, can 
only describe in the half French phrase 
What this habit 
could have been we leave it for some anti- 
habits and 
modes of life, to determine. Such, O Colum- 


“going to see réunions,” 
quarian, learned in Oriental 


bian fair, were the women of Cathay two 
thousand years ago. Wonder, and com- 
miserate your unhappy sisters ; and learn 
folly of him—for, of 
course, such unwisdom was masculine—who 


now, at last, the 
said “ There is nothing new under the sun ; 
but the thing that hath been it shall be.” 
There is, however, in this strange piece of 
writing one passage which shows some like- 
ness between the modern and the ancient 
world. 
that all women will recognize as familiar to 


It shows that a certain sort of man 


them, was known at Yang-Chow before the 
time of the Roman Emperors. Our Chinese 
author, after repeating his monstrous 
maxim, worthy only of a barbarian, that 
“for man to be firm and woman to be flex- 
ible is what reason points out as the proper 
rule,” says, “but in this world you con- 
stantly meet with a class of husbands who 
foolishly love and too much respect their 
wives, as if they were more honorable or 
superior to themselves ; if anything occur 
they are afraid to go before them; and thus 
the woman becomes the roaring lioness of 
Ho-tung, or the female fowl that announces 
the morning. Such is by no means a happy 


omen in a family.” Which is plainly 
Chinese, for, 
Whistlin’ girls an’ crowin’ hens 


Never comes to no good en’s. 


—THE second number of the “ Illustrated 
Chicago News” has a picture, entitled 
“The Press Dinner to Mr, Dickens at Del- 
monico’s, New York; see page a3.” Its 
general fidelity is evident at a glance ; but, 
on inspection, gleams of fancy are apparent. 
Fruits and flowers are there, cups and 
glasses, piéces montées—and yet a fertile im- 
agination has brought forth fruits with a lav- 
ish generosity which would have beggared 
Delmonico, turned flags into curtains, tem- 
ples into statues, and so on, Guests are there 
—yet here again the artist brain is present, 
embellishing, and inventing, filling in the 
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sordid details of fact with the wealth of 
creative power, shaving beards and forcing 
them, and turning the whole scene, by the 
magic power of genius, into “something 
new and strange.” Forms appear on the 
block that were not (to the bodily eye) visi- 
ble at the dinner. Dickens stands address- 
ing the audience, while, attent at his right, 
between him and Mr. Raymond (whose fea- 
tures are not to be mistaken), sits Thurlow 
Weed. To be sure, Mr. Weed was not 
there, and sent a letter of regret that he 
not “take a 

But the soul of the artist disdained 


could seat at your festive 
board.” 
to accept the excuse, and Mr. Weed goes 
down to immortality as a present guest. 
Investigation shows the familiar features of 
invited, distinguished 


other absent, but 


guests, including Mayor Hoffman and his 
moustache. Mystified, we “ see page 23,” as 
directed, and there find, that “around the 
head table sat Henry J. Raymond, Manton 
Marble, Robert Bonner, James Parton, 
Mayor McMichael, Mayor Hoffman,” etc., 
etc., of which six, four did not sit there, 
and three were not at the dinner at all, 
Who shall say, then, that American art 


lacks the element of imagination ? 


— ORATORS in Washington have shown 
a noteworthy proclivity, of late, for “ drop- 
Whenever the Fenian 
Dur- 


ping into poetry.” 
question comes up, verse is in order. 
ing the impeachment trial, verse has been 
very much in order, as, for example, in Mr. 
Nelson’s argument, wherein appeared— 


A monster of such frightful mien, 


and 
A whip in every honest hand, 
and 
Quills upon the fretful porcupine, 
and 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
and 
Bloody treason flourished o’er us, 
and 


Fair women and brave men, 


not to speak of the ” 

Tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
and three other long poetical passages, 
which we will not mention, because these 
and the others at length would fill this col- 
umn. We usually get poetry in full by tele- 
graph, even when we have to put up with 


an abstract of prose. No matter how un- 
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poetical the subject, the muse is invoked ; 
for surely Mr. Donnelly’s late view of Mr. 
Washburne’s personal character was not 
poetical, and yet four times he appealed to 
the Swan of Avon — “Who steals my 
purse,” “Vaulting ambition,” “I charge 
hee, Cromwell,” “Shake not thy gory 
locks.” The ingenuity with which poetry 
and prose are sometimes interwoven throws 
Mr. Wegg entirely into the shade. We do 
not refer to the “lion” that roared twice in 
the lobby by mistake (worse than Bully 
Bottom), but to such a debate as that, for in- 
all, 


on the comparative knavery of the two great 






stance, between Messrs. Pile and Mars! 


parties, in which the latter quoted four 
lines, beginning— 
A little thieving is a dangerous art. 

His opponent was evidently unprepared to 
drop into poetry on the spot; but next 
morning came into the House, secured 
the floor, and fired away in this style, as 
the report went: 

“ He knew that 

The withered branches of a tree, 

If lopped with care, a strength may give, etc. 
But he knew, also, that when, as in the case 
of the Democratic party, 

The 


The waving bouzhs with fury scathe,” etc., etc. 





Now, surely, this was as good as anythin 


of Mr. Wegg’s, and in the same vein. Take 


>> 





, for instance: 


I’ll tell thee (if agreeable to Mr. Boffin) how the 
steed drew nich 

And left his lord afar ; 

And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin might ex- 
cuse) should make you sigh, 





I’ll strike the light gu 





} } 


And this leads us directly to the moral we 





aim at, namely, the “strain upon the intel- 
lect.” When Mr. Boffin inquired of Mr. 
Wegg if poetry “ would come dearer,” that 
eminent elocutionist was obliged to say it 
would; be wuse, as ] ju tly remarked, 
“When a person comes to grind off poetry 
night after night,” it must produce “a weak- 
If this theory be 


true (and it can hardly be denied), the 


ening effect on his mind.” 
question is, may we not tremble for our 


orators ? 


—No man worthy of the sight of beauty 


can have failed to notice the great improve- 


ment which has taken place in the woman’s 
figure, as seen by the naked eye, within the 
last year or two. It has acquired a grace 
and flow of outline, an ease of motion, and 
an unspeakable charm, to which it has for 
years, when “toiletted,” been quite a stran- 
ger. But all who have noticed this blessed 
transformation may not have perceived ex- 
actly to what it is owing. The cause of it 
is unmistakable, one which should be, and 
which yet rarely is, in constant and unre- 
strained operation, and which yet is simply 
a compliance with nature. Women’s waists 
are now where they ought to be. In other 
words, the waist of a woman’s gown is now 
where the waist is of the woman. Conse- 
quently, every woman’s figure has now all 
the charm which nature has bestowed upon 
it in this respect, and of which, by the long 
waists of recent years, it has been almost 
entirely deprived. Upon women’s waists 
the distinguished Dr. Knox, professor of 
anatomy in the University of London, has 
the following interesting passage in his work 
on Artistic Anatomy, a subject upon which 
he is one of the first living authorities, and 
which he considers solely from the esthetic 
point of view: “ The contours and flexuous 
undulations of the torso in woman are of 
, 


surpassing beauty. The chest is shorter 


ly different. 


than in man, and of a form entir¢ 
The waist is placed where man’s is not, but 
the reverse. In man the waist is low; in 
woman it is high, commencing at the fifth 
rib and extending to the eighth or ninth. In 
man it commences with the ninth rib and 
extends to the haunches. Nothing in the 
anatomy of the human frame has been more 
mistaken than the form of the waist in wo- 
man.” So far Dr. Knox, with whom every 
observant man who is capable of beauty, 
and for that matter, every such woman, must 
not only agree but feel. And yet do we not 
know that next year, nay, verily, next month, 
at the order of certain mantua-making folk 
in Paris, all the women would carry their 
waists down to their hips, and, moreover, 
put themselves therefor to the torture of 
steel and cordage? They would fling away 


as worthless one of the chief and most wo- 


manly of their personal charms rather than 
not be in the fashion. Well did Eve adopt 
the fig-leaf as the sign that she had fallen. 
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— Tue “ Independent,” since its recent enlarge- 
ment, is the largest religious weekly in the world. It 
is edited with great ability, and commands the services 
of a large corps of popular writers. It claims to pay 
more for contributions than any other three religious 
weeklies in the country. It now stands as an un- 
sectarian paper, radical in politics, and fearless in the 
expression of its opinions. 

— Miss-Taken. A very beautiful poem, “The 
Shadow on the Wall,” which is being extensively 
copied from the May number of THe GALAxy, is 
erroneously attributed to Charles Dawson Shanly. 
The real author is a young lady born within the 
shadow of our own State House, many of whose 
poems have originally appeared in the “* Transcript.” 

““The New York Evening Post,” in giving cur- 
rency to this report, styles the poem Wie pad of any 
magazine.” Will Charles D. S. amende? 


So says the Boston “Evening Transcript.” 
And we are glad to see the mistake corrected so 
promptly and pleasantly.. But Mr. Shanly is him- 
self a sufferer by the same mistake and can have no 
awende to make. One of the newspapers, m a notice 
of the May GALaxy, by a slip of the pen, spoke of 
Mr. Shanly as the author of “ The Shadow on the 
Wall,” instead of “‘The Trumpet Smith,” to which 
latter his name was signed. Virginia Vaughan, 
speaking in the “ Leader,”’ of “‘ The Trumpet Smith” 
says, it “‘is one of those rare gems in which a truly 
poetic thought receives its true and perfect expres- 
sion, in a word it is a genuine poem, a production 
very easily to be distinguished from the charming 


and brilliant verses that are far more common and 
more easily commanded by skilled metricians.” 


— Writers will please bear in mind that MSS., 
to reach the Editor and receive prompt attention, 
should always be addressed mof to the publishers, but 
“to the Editor of Tue Garaxy, Box 3,201, New 
” Let the MS., pray, come written on a single 
side of the sheet, and in at least, a fairly legible 
hand. 

— “Setr-Mape,” by Mrs. E. A. Welty, which 
has lately been published by Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 
is a most interesting story, founded on fact. Under 
the dress of fiction, it gives the wonderful history of 
one of our public men, who, from the most obscure 
origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of 
his country. 


York. 


— “ Mark Twain ” isat present in San Francisco, 
whither he lately went to transact some important 
business with reference to his forthcoming book, 
which, we are happy to learn, has been satisfactorily 
settled. He is expected to lecture in some of the 
California cities on the subject of his trip to the Holy 
Land. He will be sure to be welcomed by crowded 
houses, for the Californians delight, not only in his 
most enjoyable humor, but in the man himself, of 
whom they are justly proud. Mark Twain, besides 
his humorous productions, writes admirable corre- 
spondence for newspapers, and is a thoroughly prac- 
tised and skilful journalist. 
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— Mrs. Epwarps’s “Steven Lawrence, Yeo- 
man,” which is completed in this number of “ THE 
Gavaxy,” has been published in book form by 
Messrs. Sheldon & Company, with Mr. Gaston Fay’s 
illustrations. The readers of Tue GALAxy will justify 
us in calling it the most charming novel of the year. 


— “Tue New York ben,” which has been greatly 
improved since it came under the skilful editorial 
eharge of Mr. Chas. A. Dana, and is now a morn- 
ing paper which few New Yorkers of any class or 
party can afford to be without, thus cleverly responds 
to some one who wrote objecting to the article on 
“Our Millionaires” in the May Ga.axy, on the 
ground of its presenting facts about private individ- 
uals : 

We do not exactly understand what the writer 
means by “ private life ;”’ but if it be his opinion that 
the careers of men who have accumulated fortunes 
of millions of dollars, and whose operations affect the 
comfort and happiness of the whole community, are 
not lawful subjects of comment by the press, he 
claims for them an immunity which is enjoyed by no 
other class of people of equal eminence. If a man 
becomes noted as an author, an artist, a lawyer, or 
especially, a politician, his life and character are, 
without any hesitancy, considered to be fair matters 
for inquiry and discussion. His early successes and 
failures, bis present occupations, and his future pros- 
pects are freely canvassed, and no one hesitates to 
express his opinion of his merits. If he makes a 

ood use of his talents, he is applauded, and, like 

r. Dickens, has the most open acknowledgment 
made to him of public gratitude. If. on the contrary, 
he misuses his abilities, and does mischief with them, 
as men of this class sometimes do, he is execrated 
accordingly. But, in any event, no one considers it 
as in any way an invasion of private life to speak of 
his performances, and the modes by which he 
achieves the results he produces. Now, the art of 
accumulating a great fortune is quite as rare a one, 
whatever may be thought of its comparative dignity, 
as skill in literature, decoration, or politics: and 
when a man possesses it, and exercises it in a way to 
excite public attention, he must expect to be noticed 
for it. The wealth of Mr. Astor, for instance, brings 
him into contact with thousands of his fellow-citi- 
zens : his decision to put rents up or down, or to im- 
prove or not improve his vacant land, or to invest or 
sell out in certain neighborhoods, is of importance to 
quite as many people as are the speeches and acts of a 
member of Congress or the Governor of the State. 
But the life and doings of the Congressman or Gover- 
nor are paraded in print in a way which must some- 
times be rather otiiion me, and yet no one cries out 
against it. ‘They are public men, and must take the 
eonsequences of exalting themselves above their 
fellows. The millionaire, in like manner, is a public 
character, and cannot avoid being treated accord- 
ingly. 

— The Philadelphia “‘ Press,” in reviewing Marion 
Harland’s hate novel, entitled ‘‘ Sunny Bank,”’’ says : 
‘It was ‘ Alone’ which first showed how well the fair 
author could write, how original was her thought, 

how graphic her sketches, how true her characters, 


*Sunny Bank’ is an excep- 
tion to the general experience that the continuation 
of a popular novel is usually a falling off. Certainly 
not so here.” 


and how pure her aim. 


— Mr. Evcens Benson, whose essays in THe 
Ga.axy have gained for him so many friends among 
its circle of readers, has this month returned from 
Europe, after an absence of more than a year. 

— The “ Pal] Mall Gazette” of March 24th, gives 
its readers a condensation of the article entitled “‘ The 
Secret History of a Subsidized Organ,”’ which ap- 
peared in the March Gataxy. That remarkable 
article, it will be remembered, gave a particular and 
exceedingly interesting account of Louis Napoleon’s 
subsidizing the London ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” a 
daily paper which, at one time, was one of the ablest 
and most influential in England. The article was 
throughout strictly faithful to history, the only ficti- 
tious thing in it being the name given to the Empe- 
ror’s American tool, and this was thus hidden for ob- 
vious reasons. \ 

— For the convenience of subscribers to Tue 
Gavaxy who may desire to obtain other periodicals, 
its publishers have made clubbing arrangements, 
which enable them to offer very advantageous terms. 
Tue Gavaxy and Harper’s “‘ Bazar” or “‘ Weekly” 
will be sent together for one year for $6, whereas if 
ordered separately they would cost $8; THz GALaxy 
and ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” or the “‘ Riverside Maga- 
zine,” $4 50, saving $1 50 to the subscriber; and 
other periodicals at proportionately reduced rates. 
These terms will be found stated in full on another 
page of this Advertiser. Moreover, to any one who 
sends the publishers $4 for one year’s subscription to 
Tue GALaxy, and twenty-five cents additional to 
prepay postage on the book, they will send a copy of 
Mrs. Edwards’s charming story, ‘‘ Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman,” in book form, without extra charge. 

— Tue first four volumes of THe Gataxy, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, may be obtained frora the 
publishers, at the price of three dollars a volume; or 
the four will be sent, together with the Magazine for 
one year, for $15. 

— Messrs. SHe_pon & Co. have this month pub- 
lished a volume by Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., em- 
bracing Sermons preached in this country, a history 
of the famous “ Surrey Chapel,” and Rowland Hill, 
its first pastor ; together with some choice sacred po- 
etry ; the whole volume having been prepared and re- 
vised by Dr. Hall especially for publication m this 
country. It contains an elegant steel-plate likeness 
of Dr. Hall. 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Pus isuer, 


No. 3 Park Piaczt,- - - - —- New York. 








The Largest Religious Weekly in the World. 
The Cheapest Religious Weekly in the World. 
The Largest Circulation in the World. 


PRICE, $2 50 BY MAIL; $3 BY CARRIER IN NEW YORK & BROOKLYN. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT GRATIS. 











ITS CASH RECEIPTS THE PAST YEAR GREATER THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 





Irs Cash Receipts the past six months larger than ever before during the 
corresponding period. 

ts Cash Receipts during the past three months larger than ever before. 

Its prosperity is unprecedented in the history of religious journalism. 

It is the only paper sold to any extent by news agents and bookstores in all 
parts of the country. 

It employs the ablest writers in the country. 

Its articles are always readable, racy, and practical; not dull, metaphysical, 
and stupid. 

It pays more for its weekly contributions than any other three religious 
papers in the country. 

It has the ablest correspondents in all parts of the country and Europe. 

It don’t fill up its columns with “scissors contributions.” 

It discusses boldly and fearlessly all religious, moral, and political topics. 

It has more original contributions and other reading matter than any other 
weekly religious paper. 

Its writers are chosen from all the leading Christian denominations. 

Its readers are the thinking, progressive, wide-awake, and most active men 
and women of the times. 

It aims to be a champion for truth and equity. 

It is as radical as truth and justice can make it, and means to be so always 
and forever. 

It i unsectarian, and earnestly seeks Christian union. 

Its expenditures the present year will be far greater than ever before. 

It will have more special departments than ever before. 

It will have more religious news than ever before. 

It will take a decided interest in the coming great Presidential contest. 

It will earnestly seek the moral, political, and religious interests of the 
whole ple of the nation, irrespective of race, color, or condition. 

t will discuss freely all financial matters from a high moral stand-point. 

It will insist that every engagement and obligation of the country shall be 
promptly met with gold, as agreed. 

It will oppose, under present circumstances, any further contraction of the 


mcy. 

It will not be in haste to give political power to those who have been Rebels. 

_ It will advocate reconstruction on a basis (and that only) of exact and im- 

partial justice. 

It will oppose all political manceuvring and machinery calculated to lower 
the standard of national honor and integrity. 

It will consecrate itself, with all its power and influence, to the great work 
of moral, political, and religious reform, and Christian freedom, the world over. 
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It is the paper for Farmers, having weekly produce and market reports, and 
prices ourrent. 

It is the paper for Bankers and Capitalists, having weekly money articles, 
financial news, Wall Street gossip, etc. 

It is the paper for Merchants, having weekly dry goods reports, with latest 
quotations and genera! prices current. 

It ig the paper for Business Men of all classes, having weekly discussions on 
business matters. 

It is a great favorite with Children, having weekly stories from the ablest 
writers. 

It is the best advertising medium, it is believed, in the country. 

We ask no subscriptions to support us as a charitable institution. 

We ask friends to help us in increasing our circulation and usefulness, if 
they believe we are doing good, and not otherwise. 

We expect to give in every number of the paper through the year reading 
matter to the extent of any ordinary-sized volume of 300 pages sold at the bookstores. 

We expect every subscriber of this paper to say that the money paid for 

THE INDEPENDENT 
IS THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE KIND EVER MADE. 


We expect to have a good measure of success in what we shall aim to do. 
We expect some opposition from rival newspapers, some criticisms for mistakes of judgment, some fault-find 
ing because we are radical, and lots of advice, as usual, from all quarters; but, notwithstanding, we expect tc 
live and thrive, and do more good, perhaps, than ever before. 


Great PremiumMs—Howe SgEwinc MaAcuHINeE. 


We have made a special contract with the Howe Sewing Machine Company 

to furnish their world-renowned machine as a 

PREMIUM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE INDEPENDENT 
Any person who will send us the names of twenty-four new yearly subscribers, at 
our regular subscription price (see terms as shove) will be presented with one of these celebrated machines, 
the lowest price of which is $60. It will be packed and shipped by express, or otherwise, as directed. 

We simply want the names (with the money) of ¢wenty-four persons who do 
not take our paper, and who really subscribe for it ; they may be sent one at a time, or all together; they may 
be at one post-office, or more than one—we are only particular that they shall be dona fide new subscribers. 

Any one person subscribing for 24 years, or any /wo persons for 12 years, or 
any ¢hree persons for 8 years, will be entitled to the machine under above offer. 

Persons intending to take advantage of this offer, and sending the subscrib- 
ers’ names as they obtain them, will please state in each instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must begin with the number of our 
paper NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office money-order, bank-check, or ex- 


press (paid), 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Any person who will send us the name of a new subscriber for THE INDE- 
PENDENT for one year, with the money, will be presented with this book. It will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
or delivered at the desk of our publishing office. Old subscribers, not in arrears, on reneyzing their subscrip- 
tions, and sending us fifty cents extra, will also be presented with a copy of the book. We have already given 
away more than twelve thousand copies of this remarkable volume, and the demand continues enabated. It 
ought to be in every family inthe country. The retail price at the bookstores is $1 50. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The demand for this periodical continues, and we hope every family which is 
not already supplied will at once allow us to present them with a copy for one year, on the simple condition that 
a new subscriber, with the money, be sent us. Old subscribers, not in arrears, will be supplied also, if they 
will, on renewing their subscriptions, send us fifty cents extra. No more appropriate or valuable present could 
be desired, or one which would be so gladly looked for, from month to month, as this monthly magazine of 
brilliant stories and beautiful illustrations. The publisher’s price is $2. 


during the present year. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Pus isner, 


No. 5 Breexman St., New York. 
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OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 26 NASSAU STREET, Corner oF CEDAR. 








OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
Jas. B. Cotcare, 
President, Of Trevor & Colgate, 


Bankers. 
J. LAWRENCE, 
Cc. M. 
(late on of State.) 
Vice-President, Justus LAwRrencn, 
President. 
G. H. SCRIBNER. 
G. H. Scriener, 
Vice-President. 
Secretary, os. T. SANGER, 
ferchant, 45 Liberty st. 
J. P. ROGERS. 
M. B. Wynkoop, 
Of Wynkoop & Hallen- 
Act beck, 113 Fulton st. 
wary, 
~* Rev. H. C. Fisu, D.D., 


R. C. FROST. Newark, N. J. 


of O. M. Bogart & Co., 


Medical Examiner, 3ankers. 


E. D. WHEELER, 
M.D. 


ORGANIZED ON THE MUTUAL PLAN. 


. Lutner W. Frost, 
New Yo 








Prorits oF THE Company ANNUALLY DIvIDeD. 





ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN UNPAID AS A LOAN. 
NO NOTES REQUIRED—POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT or PREMIUMS. 











Eacu Poricy-HoLpER HAS A VOICE IN THE ELECTIONS. 





INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY To FRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE, 





$100,000 DEPOSITED WITH THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, AT 
ALBANY, IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE STATE LAw. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 1868—40 PER CENT. 
BRANCH OFFICES ESTABLISHED. 


New England Branch at Boston. Illinois Branch at Chicago. 








New Jersey Branch at Newark. Wisconsin Branch at Milwaukee. 
Pennsylvania Branch at Philadelphia. Iowa Branch at Des Moines. 
Maryland and Delaware Branch at Baltimore. Missouri Branch at St. Louis. 

Ohio Branch at Cincinnati. Pacific Coast Branch at San Francisco, 


Indiana Branch at Indianapolis. 
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CLUB FOR 1868. 


$2 50 A YEAR 


For the WexexLy Evzenrine Post and 
the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTUBIST. 


$3 00 A YEAR 


For the WEExty Eventine Post and 
the RIVEBSIDE MaGaZiNE. 











$4 00 A YEAR 


For the Wrrxty Evewine Post, | 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
KivERSIDE MaGaZzINE, 


$4 00 A YEAR 


For the Szmi1-Weexiy EvEnrne | 
Post, and either the AMERICAN 
AGHICULTUEIST Or RIVERSIDE 
MAGAZINE, 

Send for free specimen copy to 

“SPTHE EVENING POST, 


New York.” 























The EveninG Post holds that in all sound politics there is both an end and a means 
—the end being the moral or social objects at which they aim, and the means the institu- 
tional and practical methods by which those objects are best to be attained. In our Amer- 
ican politics, as we view them, the only true and rightful end is the equal liberty of all the 
citizens of the Republic; and the pre A true and rightful method of reaching that end is 


through local self-government, or the decentralization of power, and the exercise of it by 


small communities. In other words, human rights, and universal human equality, are the 
great objects for which all government is instituted, and by which alone it can be. justified, 
while what is technically called in this country State rights is the most effective institutional 
means by which human rights can be protected and secured. Under a concentrated, 
centralized, simply unitary government, the security of individual rights is impossible ; 
such a government is only another name for despotism, as centuries of experience in 
France and elsewhere have proved; and it can only be carried on by the strong hand of 
military power. 

Now, it happens with us that one of our great parties, the Republican, is so intensely 
devoted to universal human liberty, that in the excess of its zeal it overrides the great 
Constitutional landmarks by which—as all political science and all political experiment 
have demonstrated—that liberty can be maintained. On the other hand, the other great 
party, the Democratic, which began upon a thorough and generous Democratic basis, has 
so far degenerated as to proclaim its determined hostility to universal freedom and equality. 

Approving, then, the ends of the one party, while we approve the methods of the 
other, we must at times deal our rebukes to both ; but when the question arises of a choice 
between them, we are bound to consider ends as always more important than means. 
Human liberty is a more vital thing than any political institution in itself—it is the excuse 
and justification of these institutions ; and when the spirit of it pervades a nation, it will 
always find a way to establish its own life and security. 


Those who would rather subscribe to the EVENING Post alone, can do so at the fol- 


lowing rates : 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 
Eveninc Post—Semi- WEEKLY. Eveninc Post—WEEKLY. 
Single copy, one year, - : - $4 00 | Single copy, one year, - - - $2 00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - 7 00] Five copies, . - . - - 900 
Five copies or over, for each copy, ~ 3 0c | Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers, 17 so 
. Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers, 34 00 
Ten copies to one person’s address, - - - - - - $15 00 
Remittances should be made by draft or Post Office order payable in New York. Post- 
masters and others desirous to act as agents will be furnished with Show-Bills and further 
terms by applying to us. Address WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 
Publishers of THE EVENING Post, No. 41 Nassau Street, New York. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 









PIANO-FORTES. 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 





STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT! 


HAVING BEEN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


For American Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos ; this Medal being distinctly 
classified first in order of merit, over all other American Exhibitors, and over more than 400 Pianos entered 
by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe. 


In proof of which, the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) ‘ subjoined : 
ARIS, July 20, 1867. 
I certify that the First GoLp Mepat for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messra. 
Steinway by the Jury of the International Exposition. First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, President of International Jury. 


GEORGES KASTNER, AMBROISE THOMAS, 
ED. HANSLICK, F. A. GEVAERT, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, Members of the International Jury. 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, endorsed by the Supreme Group Jury, and 
affirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the final verdict of the only tribunal determining the of 
¢ awards at the Exposition, places THe STEINWAY PIANOS AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 
THE “SOCIETE DES BEAUX ARTS,” 
(Society of Fine Arts, of Paris, known throughout Europe as one of the highest authorities on Music and Art 
matters), unanimously awarded their on/y annual Testimonial Medal for 1867 to STEINWAY & SONS, foe 
the highest degree of perfection, most valuable inventions, and as exhibiting the greatest progress in the art ef 
Piano-making, above all other exhibitors, at the Universal Exposition in Paris. 
STEINWAY & SONS 

Were also awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the great International Exhibition, London, 1862, for pow- 
erful, clear, brilliant, and sympathetic tone, with excellence of workmanship, as shown in Grand and Square 
PIANOS, in competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the world. 

STEINWAY & SONS, in addition to the above, have taken thirty-five First Premiams, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the principal Fairs held in this country, from the year 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since which time they 
have not entered their Pianofortes at any local Fay in the United States. 


EVERY PIANO IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
WAREROOMS—FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, NEW YORK. 
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The Works of Marion Harland, 


The Most Popular Novelist of this Country. 


















ALONE. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

THE HIDDEN PATH. By MARION HARLAND. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1 75. 

MOSS-SIDE. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

NEMESIS. By MARion HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

MIRIAM. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1 75. 

HUSKS. By Marion HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

HUSBANDS AND HOMES. By MARION HARLAND, I vol. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1 75. 

SUNNY BANK. By MARION HARLAND. I vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 75. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 



















“There is an originality in her thinking which strikes one with peculiar force, and he 
finds himself unconsciously recurring to what has had such a powerful effect upon him.” — 
Boston Evening Gasette. 








“Marion Harland writes for the multitude, and that she appreciates their wants, the 
marked success of her productions shows.”—NVew York Times. 













“Tt was ‘ Alone’ which first showed how well the fair author could write, how original 
was her thought, how graphic her sketches, how true her characters, and how pure her 
aim. ‘Sunny Bank’ is an exception to the general experience that the continuation of a 
popular novel is usually a falling off. Certainly not so here.”—Philadelphia Press. 












“ She may be truthfully styled the foremost writer of her class in this country. ‘Sunny 
Bank’ is inferior to none of her preceding works, Good as they are in spirit, method ‘and 
purpose, we think this will be regarded as her best.’—Christian Intelligencer. 










“The plan is very effective. The story is delightfully told; is pervaded with a quiet 
refinement, and surrounded by the atmosphere of a genuine love story.”"—Hartford Even- 
mg Press 







“*Sunny Bank’ is one of the most deeply interesting novels that we have yet had from 
this favorite author’s pen.”—Buffalo Express. 






“Tt is full of interest.”—Audburn Advertiser. 







“The pictures of battle scenes and prison experiences are strongly lined, and the bits 
of character-drawing very striking. The under-current of love and intrigue is managed 
with good effect.".—. Y. Evening Post. 










“The author is an American in feeling. The scenes and characters she depicts are 
truly national. ‘The sentiment which animates the work is noble.”—A/bany Argus. 











“It is equal to the best of her former productions. The principal characters are ad- 
mirably drawn and well sustained."—V. Y. Observer. 











“ A book of fascinating interest.”—Christian Secretary, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, New York. 
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A Most Remarkable Biography. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
LABORS OF FRANCIS WAY- 
LAND, D.D., LL.D. Including 
Selections from his Personal Remi- 
niscences and Correspondence. By 
his Sons, FRANCIS WAYLAND and 
H. L.WAYLAND. 2 vols., large 12mo. 
Illustrated by two §Steel-plate like- 
nesses of Dr. Wayland. Printed on 
laid tinted paper. Price per set, $4. 


“ The career of the late President Wayland affords 
a striking illustration of the influence exerted in 
American society by integrity of purpose, purity of 
life, and force of character. He wielded a command- 
ing authority in a wide sphere. His opinions had 
almost the weight of an oracle with mary of the first 
minds in the country.”—J. Y. Tribune. 

““A wise and a good man, doubly great, for ‘ good- 
ness is greatness,’ his days are ended, but his influence 
will be felt for hundreds of years down the surging 
waves of time.” —Baltimore A merican. 

“The name of Francis Wayland is fragrant of ripe 
scholarship and pure devotion.”—Christian A dvo- 
cate, Pittsburg. 

No man who is accustomed to read good books can 
afford to be without the “ Life of Dr. Wayland,” 

“The name of Dr. Wayland is one of the most 
illustrious that our country possesses. Asa theolo- 
pan. a minister and a philosopher, his powers elevated 

im to a high position, and both his strength of char- 
acter and the way in which he used his endowments 
cause us to render homage to his name.’’—7Zoledo 
Blade. 

“These memoirs are more than mere records of the 
public life and labors of one of the most influential of 
American theologians; they are revelations of the 
inner life of a servant of God, who walked with him 
in fear and humility, and, as such, will be cherished 
as a precious gift by the religious world. In looking 
over these pages, one is not more impressed with the 
genius of Dr. Wayland, and with the indomitable 
force of his character, than with his intense spiritual- 
ity and entire consecration to his chosen life-work. If 
the scalpel of his analysis was keen, it was only used 
to lay bare the sophistries of false reasoning, and his 
love for mankind went always hand in hand with his 
love for God.” —Chicago Post. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
LABORS OF THE REV, ADON- 
IRAM JUDSON, D.D. By FRAN- 
CIs WAYLAND, D.D. _ Illustrated 
with a fine portrait of Dr. Judson. 
2 vols. in one,I2mo. Price, $2 50. 


“We are glad to see this valuable biography of one 
af the most remarkable men of the age in which he 
lived, in one volume, and at a price so low that its 
circulation must be very extensive. Dr. Judson was 
a man of undaunted resolution, wonderful natural 
gifts, high attainments, and earnest and self-denying 
piety. When Judson first went out to India, many 
regretted that one of such fine abilities should engage 
in such a work. But his name will never disappear 
from the history of the world, and only eternity can 
reveal the effects of his labors in the salvation of 
souls, and in awakening the missionary spirit in the 
churches,” —Presbyterian Banner. 

“This biography is so well known that we need 
only say of the copy now before us, that it is a cheap 
edition, giving the two volumes in one, and thus 
placing the book within the reach of all. None 
uygerested in missionary enterprise, none able to 
appreciate the life of a great man doing a great work 
nobly, ably, and with much self-denial, should fail to 
read it."—Philadelphia Journal. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 

Nos. 498 and soo Broadway, New York 





WEBSSTER'S 


Z pceD 
ERO CNG. 
3000 ENGRAVINGS. 


qu 0 pp:Puarro TRADEPRICE 
——~ wEBSTER; 
CHATIONK:*-Plerom UAL 


ONAL? PICTORIAL ) 


Op ICTIONART > 


1026 PP Ocravo. ‘600 ENGRAVINGS 
TRADE-PRICE $6. 
GET THE BEST. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. . 

A necessity to every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary? 

“‘ Superior, in most respects to any other English 
Dictionary known to me.” —//on. Geo. P. Marsh. 

“The New Werster is glorious—it is perfecy— 
it distances and defies competition—it leaves nothing 
to be desired."—¥. H. Raymgnd, LL.D., Pres't 
Vassar College. 

The work is the richest book of information in the 
world. There is probably more real education in it 
than can be bought for the same amount of money 
in any language. Every parsonage should have a 
copy at the expense of the parish. It ‘would improve 
man meg more than a trip to Europe, and at a 
eel ess cost.”—V. Y. Christian Advocate. 

“The NATIONAL PictoriAv is really a gem of a 
Dictionary, just the thing for the million.” —A meré 
can Educational Monthly. 

Published by G.& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
WEBSTER’S 
NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


PUBLISHED BY 

IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 

Nos. 47 & 49 Greenr StreEET, New Yorx 

This popular Series is very justly regarded as the 
only National standard authority in a q 
Definition, and Pronunciation. At least four- fthe 
of all the School Books published in this country own 
WesstTer as their standard: and of the remainder, 
few acknowledge amy standard. 

Webster’s Army and Navy Pocket 

Dictionary. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 
Webster’s Prim.School Dictionary(IIl.). 
Webster’s Com.School Dictionary (II1.). 
Webster’s High School Dictionary. 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary (II). 
Webster’s Counting- House Dictionary. 

New Editions of the Primary, Common Scuoot, 
and Acapemic Dictionaries have just been issued, 
with additions, improvements, and frnely illustrated 
The cuts are finely engraved, and designed to give a 
better understanding of the words and terms under 
which they occur, rather than for mere ornament 
Revisions of the other books of the Series are ip 
preparation. More than tem times as many are sold 
of Webster’s Dictionaries as of any other series in thie 
country, and they are much more extensively used 
than ad/ others combined. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
are published by IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKE- 
MAN & CO., 47 and 49 Greene Street, New York; 

. B. LIPPIN OTT & CO., Philadelphia ; and sold 

y S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago; SARGENT, 
WILSON & HINKLE, Cincinnati; and by all 
Booksellers. 

(™ Seld by all Booksellers throughout the United 
States and British Provinces. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 








STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By MRS. EDWARDS, 
AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” ETC., ETC. 


One vol., 8vo., Elegantly Illustrated with six full-page Illustrations, printed on 
tinted paper, by Mooney, the celebrated Wood-cut Printer. 


Price, bound in Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 25. 


Those who have followed this attractive story while passing as a serial 
through THE GALAXY, will not need any recommendation of it. Those who 
have not yet read it have now the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
one of the foremost Novelists of the day. We feel sure that “Steven Law- 
rence” will fix Mrs. Edwards’s reputation as one of the greatest of Engtish 
Novelists. 





SELE-MADE. 


By Mrs. E. A. WELTY. 
One vol., 12mo. Price, $1 50. 


This is a most interesting story, founded on fact. Under the dress of fiction 
it gives the wonderful history of one of our public men, who, from the most 
obscure origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of his country. 


A Volume by Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., 


Embracing SERMONS preached in this country, a history of the famous “ Sur- 
rey Chapel,” and Rowland Hill, its first pastor; together with some choice 
sacred poetry ; the whole volume having been prepared and revised by Dr. Hall 
especially for publication in this country. It will contain an elegant Steel-Plate 
Likeness of Dr. Hall. 

One vol., 12mo., cloth. Price, $1 75. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, New York. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, 
Chancellor Kent, President Adams; Historians, 
Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. 

. Beecher, and many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, 
and is nowenlarged. It isissued EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, fiifty-two numbers and over THREE THOU- 
SAND double column octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter, yearly. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, 
Poetry; Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Essays—from the whole body of Eng- 
lish Periodical Literature—making four volumes a 
year of immediate interest and solid, permanent value. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.— 
“Were I, in view of all the competitors now in the 
field, to choose, I should undoubtedly choose Tue 
Livinc Ace. There is not, in any library that I 
know of, so much instructive and entertaining reading 
in the same number of volumes.” 

From the New York Times.—“ The taste, jadg- 
ment, and wise tact displayed in the selection of ar- 
ticles, are above all praise, because they have never 
been equalled.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.—* We 
can do those among our readers who love sound and 
pure literature no better service than by referring 
them to this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best 
magazine of its class published in the United States, 
if not in the world.” 

From the New York Independent.—" No one can 
read, ftom week to week, the selections brought be- 
fore him in THe Livinc Ack, without becoming con- 
scious of a quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few private 
libraries, of course, can now secure the back volumes, 
sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and and villages ought, if possible, 
to be furnished with such a treasury of good reading ; 
and individuals may begin as subscribers for the new 
series, and thus keep pace in future with the age in 
which they live.” 

From the Round Table, New York.—“ There is 
no other publication which gives its readers so much 
of the best quality of the leading English magazines 
and reviews.” 

From the Chicago Daily Republican.—* Lit- 
TELL’s Livinc AGe is the oldest, and by far the 
best, concentration of choice periodical literature 
printed in this country. It occupies a field filled by 
no other periodica); and its ample pages constitute a 
repertory of the most admirably-selected miscellany 
from the entire range of the best home and foreign 
journals and magazines. The subscriber to Littell 
oe himself in possession, at the end of the year, of 
four large volumes of such reading as can be obtained 
in no other form, and comprising selections from 
every department of science, art, philosophy, and 
belles lettres. Those who desire a thorough compen- 
dium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the 
literary world, will be spared the trouble of wadin 
through the sea of reviews and magazines published 
abroad ; for they will find the essence of all com- 
pacted and concentrated here.” 

From the Illinois State Fournal—“ It has more 
real solid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, 
the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the 
English language, are here gathered together. 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much 
literary celebrity —* In the formation of my mind 
and character, | owe as much to the Livinc AGE as 
to all other means of education put together.” 


Published WEEKLY at §8 a year, FREE OF 
POSTAGE. 


An extra copy sent gratis for a club of five new 


subscribers. 
Address, LITTELL & GAY, 
No. 30 BrooMFIELD StreE#T, Boston. 
Nore.—The GALAXY (monthly), and THE 
LIVING AGE (weekly), will be sent to one address 
one year on receipt of $10. Address office of either 
publication. 





THE PRINCE AMONG JUVENILES. 


Two handsome Steel Engravings, suitable for 
framing, entitled the “ Royal Children,” and ‘Willie 
the Newsboy,” given away for every new subscriber. 


Great Success of Volume XII. 1868. 
OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


One of the very best, cheapest and handsomest 
boys’ and girls’ magazines in the world. The children 
are in rhapsodies over it. ‘he grown-up tolks are de- 
lighted, and the press everywhere has pronounced it 
“the very best and cheapest.” Beautituily illustrated, 
and a cover printed in color every month. G 
fresh Music in every number. Some ot the best an 
most popular writers in this country contribute regu- 
larly, among whom are, Jacob Abboit, S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, Alice Cary, Geo. S. Burleigh, James Barron 

lope, Luella Clark, Alexander Clark, Sophie May, 
Geo. F. Root, Karl Reden, Mrs. C. H. Giidersleeve, 
August Beli, etc. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS, 


Cabinet Organs for your home circle, church, 
school-room, or Sabbath-school. Sewing Machines 
for your families. Books, Musical, Mathematical 
and Philosophical Instruments, Silverware, etc., etc. 
For instance: Peloubet’s latest improved Five Oc- 
tave Cabinet Organs, solid walnut case, the regular 
retail price of which is $130, will be sent for Fift 
subscribers, at $1 each, and $65 in cash. Wheeler 
Wilson’s highest premium Sewing Machines, worth 
$55, will be sent for Fifty subscribers, at $1 each, and 
$15 in cash; and many other useful articles in, like 
proportion. 

TERMS—$: 25 year, with the two premium 
engravings. ‘Io Clubs, $1 each subscription, with 
premium. 

Send ten cents for a sample number, and full in- 
structions to agents. 

Agents wanted at every town, post-office and 
school in the United States. Address 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
No. 424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 


A Book for the School, the Family, and the Lit- 
erary Circle. Compiled by Alexander Clark, A.M. 
Editor of Our ScHootpay Visitor. New original 
Dialogues, ‘labieauxs, etc. 

The most entertaining and instructive book of 
Dialogues yet issued. A valuable additionto the 
family, teachers’ and school library ; endorsed by the 
leading journals and educators of the country. 12mo, 
352 pages. Price, post-paid, $1 50. A liberal dis- 
count to agents. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pusiisners. 


No. 424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY, A WONDERFUL BOOK, 
JOHNNIE DODGE; 
OR, THE FREAKS AND FORTUNES OF AN 
IDLE BOY. 
BY DR. CHARLES D. GARDETTR, 

Twelve full page illustrations. 16mo. 274 pages. 
Beautifully bound in handsome cloth, gilt back, ete. 

This is a good story, well told, and abounds in 
good practical lessons throughout. _ It is intensely in- 
teresting from beginning to end, and is just the book 
for every boy and girl to read. Price, post-paid, 
$1: 25. Sent as a premium far ten subscribers, at 
$1 each, for Our ScHooLDAy VisiToR. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pusisners, 

No. 424 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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TO POJ.ATICIANS AND LIBRARIES, 








An Important Statistical Work. 





REPRODUCTION, OF 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Volume I. contains from 1838 to 1844—both years 
included. 

Volume II. contains from 1845 to 1868—both years 
included. 


BY PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 



























































Sun-light, the Camera, and the Litho- 
graphic Stone and Presses used to repro- 
duce a Book in fac-simile at a cheaper rate 
than it could have been done by types in 
the ordinary way. 


TWO VOLUMES OF 
[About 1,800 pages of closely printed matter. ] 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS FOR $ro. 


The following is the Advertisement as printed in 
the First volume, with the type-print Photo-Litho- 
graphically reproduced. Mr. Greeley’s manuscript 
copy of the same is also reproduced in like manner, in 
fac simile : 

“In the Fall of 1837—years before the establish- 
ment of Tue Trinune—the October Elections having 
developed a popular uprising against the Jackson- 
Van. Buren dynasty which had for ten years seemed 
invincible—I was moved to issue a POLITICAL 
REGISTER for 1838, intended mainly to embody 
the Election Returns of that year, and compare 
them with those of some preceding year. The recep- 
tion of that little annual was such as to justify its re- 
production for each succeeding year—that of 1842 
only excepted—until the issue for 1863 will complete a 
series of ‘hirty Annual Registers of Election Returns, 
with other useful political and statistical matter, af- 
forded for a trifle to each reader, though the prepara- 
tion of each issue now weeive sa total cost of more 
than $1,000. This annual has been known success- 
ively as THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 
WHIG ALMANACand TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 
under which last name it has been issued for years 
past. The stereotype plates of the earlier issues hav- 
ing been con sume din the fire which destroyed The 
Tribune Building in 1845, it has for sonie years past 
been impossible to procure full sets of the work at 
any rate, and the imperfect sets from time to time 
thrown upon the market have commanded fabulous 
prices. 

“At last the new art of _PHOTO-LITHO- 
GRAPH Y-—as yet in its infancy, but giving promise 
of great results in the future by no means distant— 
has rendered it possible to reproduce the old issues at 
a moderate cost ; and it was resolved that a limited 
number of full sets of the work—at } so far as its 
contents were not ephemeral—should be photo-litho 
graphed and offered tothe public. Of that resolve, 
the work herewith presented is the fruit. As it will 
be wholly unique, an d of great interest to historians 
and politicians, I trust that most of the sets may be 
promptly secured for Public L ibraries, where they 
may be preserved and remain generally accessible. 
Those who fail to obtain a set directly will probably 
miss their only opportunity. 


“ HORACE GREELEY.” 








feast, 





The complete sets of ‘The Register and Almanac 
are comprised in two neatly bound volumes, and are 
now ready. Price, for the two volumes, $10. 

Those wishing to recure these interesting Political 
Statistics should send in their orders immediately, as 
only 1,000 copies are printed. 

Each order must be accompanied with the cash. 


Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





WATERS’S 


FIRST PREMIUM 


PIANOS 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agraffe 


Bridge. 


Melodeons, Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, 


The best Manufactured ; Warranted for 6 years. 





too Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first- 
class makers, at low prices for cash, or, one-quarter 
cash and the balance in Monthly or Quarterly Instal- 
ments. Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. (Mr. Waters is the 
Author of six Sunday School Music Books; “‘ Hea- 
and “‘ New S. S. Bell,’ just issued.) 
Warerooms, No. 48: Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS & CO. 
> aad 4 
TESTIMONIALS. 
The Waters Pianos are known as among the very 
best.—NV. ¥. Evangelist. 
We can speak of the merits of the Waters Pianos» 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


venly Echoes,” 


The Waters Pianos are built of the best and most 


thoroughly seasoned material.—-Advocate ana 
Fournal. 
Musicat Dornes.—Since Mr. Horace Waters 


gave up publishing sheet music, he has devoted his 
whole capital and attention to the manufacture and 
sale of Pianos and Melodeons. He has just issued a 
catalogue of his new instruments, giving a new scale 
of prices, which show a marked reduction from 
been 
awarded the First Premium at several Fairs. Many 
people of the present day, who are attracted, if not 


confused, 


former rates, and his Pianos have recently 


with the flaming advertisements of rival 
piano houses, probably overlook a modest mantfac- 
turer like Mr. Waters ; 
his instruments eamed him a good reputation long 
before Expositions, and the 
therewith, were ever thought of; 


but we happen to know that 


“honors” 


connected 


indeed, we 
one of Mr. Waters’s pianos now in our residence 


have 


(where it has stood for years), of which any manufac- 
We have 
always been delighted with it as a sweet-toned and 


turer in the world might well be proud. 


powerful instrument, and there is no doubt of its dura 
the best amateur 
the city, as well celebrated 
pianists, have performed on the said Piano, and all 
pronounce it a superior and first-class instrument 


bility; more than this, some of 


players in as several 


Stronger endorsement we could not give.—A’eme 
Fournal. 
WAREROOMS, 481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
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Theological and Religious Books. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 
By K. R. HAGENBACH, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
The Edinburgh translation of C. W. Buch, revised, with large Additions 
from the fourth German Edition, and other sources, by HENRY B. SMITH, 
D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary of the City of New 
York. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Price, $6. 

“It exceeds, in point of completeness, every other treatise, English as well as German, and we have, 
therefore, no hesitation in calling it the most perfect manual of the History of Christian Doctrines which 
Protestant literature has as yet produced. No theological student, who can afford it, ought to be without this 
book, for the information which it conveys is constantly needed, and he will in vain search the largest library 
to find it presented in as convenient a shape,”"—Jéethodist, N. Y. 

“This work, the best text-book in its department, is one with which every minister should be an 
and which every young minister should study. Prof. Smith has applied to his revision and enlargement o 
Hagenbach, a learning and judgment too great and too well known to need any elaborate compliment from us. 
Indeed, the work might almost as justly be termed Smith’s History as Hagenbach’s, so important is his share 
of this edition as compared with the translation of Buch of 1846, both in correctness and quantity.”—New 
York Independent. 

NEANDER’S PLANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH BY THE APOSTLES. Translated*from the German by J. 
E. RYLAND. Translation revised and corrected according to the fourth 
German Edition, by E. G. Roprnson, D. D., Professor in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4; half calf, or 
morocco, $6 50. 

“The patient scholarship, the critical sagacity, and the simple and unaffected piety of the author, are 
manifest throughout. In none of his works, perhaps, do we seem to come nearer to his heart. His theme is 
one he loves, and he presents it lovingly, patiently, and candidly. Such a history should find a place in the 
library of every one who seeks a familiar knowledge of the early shaping of the Christian Churches. An 
excellent index adds to its value.” —Zvangelist. 


THOLUCK ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. Translated by CHARLEs J. 
KRAUTH, D.D. rvol. 8vo. Price, $3. 


“We hail with much pleasure the appearance of Krauth’s translation of ‘ Tholuck on the Gospel of John.’ 
The pure evangelical spirit and scholarly research that pervade this Commentary throughout, have made it a 
great favorite with the Christian public. We trust the work, in this its English dress, will find a wide circula- 
tion.” —Bibliotheca Sacra. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. 
HERMANN OLSHAUSEN. Continued after his death by Ebrard and Wies- 
inger. Carefully revised, after the last German Edition, by A. C. KEN- 
DRICK, D. D., Greek Professor in the University of Rochester. 6 vols. 
Large octavo. Price, cloth, $18. 

“*T regard the Commentary as the most valuable of those on the New Testament, in the English language, 
happily combining the religious spirit of the English expositors with the critical learning of the German. The 
American editor has evidently performed his task well, as might be expected from his eminent qualifications.” — 
President Sears, of Brown University. 

HELPS TO THE PULPIT. Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 1 vol. 
Large 12mo. Price, $2. 

“ Here is a work that may be a help by its proper use, ora hinderance by its abuse.” —Christian Mes- 
senger. b 


PULPIT THEMES AND PREACHER’S ASSISTANT. By the author 


of “Helps to the Pulpit.” 1 vol. Large 12mo. Price, $2. 


“We have no doubt but that it will be a welcome book to every candidate fer the ministry, and also te 
pastors in almost every congregation.” —Lutheran Herald. 

“This is a brief and succinct, but very valuable collection of skeletons of orthodox sermons. The work 
before us is one of decided merit. The subjects are happily chosen, and afford an interesting variety. They 
are eminently evangelical. The book will be helpful to the industrious student, and useful to ministers gener- 
ally."—Presbyterian Witness. 


Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the retail price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PusiisHers, Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, N. Y. 
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READING FOR THE FAMILY. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Clubbing THE GALAXY 
with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to those who 
are now selecting their reading. By these arrangements, a saving 
to the subscriber of from twenty-five per cent. upward is effected. 

Especial attention is invited to the following terms. The sub- 
scriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


TERMS OF CLUBBING. 





Regular Price. 

The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent One Year for $6 co—$8 00 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly ‘“‘ ” 600 8 00 
The Galaxy and The Week 2 red 00 00 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks ‘* st 5° 00 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine 50 50 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist 00 50 
The Galaxy and Merry’s Museum 00 50 
The Galaxy and The Phrenological Journal 25 00 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday rere) 00 
The Galaxy and The American Law Review 50 00 
The Galaxy and The Round Table 00 10 

The Galaxy and The Army and Navy Journal ©0 10 00 
The Galaxy and Littell’s Living Age 00 12 00 


0 SPOMNM Ap APP 


~ 


Terms or THe Gataxy.—Single subscriptions, $4 a year. Crus Terms 
—two copies, $7; three copies, $10; ten copies, $30; twenty copies, #50, 
and one free copy to the person who sends a club of ten or over. Zo Ciler- 
gymen and Teachers the price will be $3 4 year. 

We will send a copy of *“‘Sreven Lawrence, Yeoman,” by Mrs. Edwards, 
in book form, elegantly illustrated, to any one who sends us $4 for one year’s 
subscription to THe Gataxy, and 25 cents for postage on the book. This is 
one of the most elegant and attractive novels published for a long time. 


Price, $2. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE GALAXY. 


aed : _ From the New York Tribune. 
Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing. The young blood employed on its pages tells 
in the fresh glow of its complexion. . 
From the New York Times. 
We rarely open a more readable Magazine than the number of Tue Gataxy for March. There is nota 
dull page between its covers. 
From the Philadelphia Inguirer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable, and free from all corventionalities, is THz GALAxy. Its contributors; all, 
have something new to offer, and they have the happy knack of writing concisely and clearly. 
, From the Elmira Daily Gazette. 
It has reached an enviable position in our periodicai literature. 
From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 
_  Theconductors of Tuz Garaxy have manifested great and creditable enterprise in its publication and 
improvement, and have made it second to no other Magazine published in America. 
‘ : From the Philadelphia Press. 
Without any flourish of trumpets is steadily becoming a standard Magazine. A model periodical; a 
credit to American periodical literature. 
ae _ From the Ohio Farmer. 
Tue Garaxy.—This prime favorite of the newer monthlies will hereafter be published by Sheldon & 
pany. 


Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 498 & 500 Broadway, New York 
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Valuable Standard Books. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. The Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays 
of the Right Hon. THoMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, with an introduction 
and Biographical Sketch of the Author, by E. P. WHIPPLE, and containing 
a new steel-plate likeness of Macaulay, and a complete index. 6 vols. 
Crown octavo. Price, on tinted paper, extra cloth, $13 50; on tinted 
paper, half calf or morocco, $27 oo. 

“ As a model, no writer may be more safely sought, and none will be more likely to make only good im- 
essions upon the plastic minds of young aspirants in the fields of literature. We are glad that the publishers 
ave chosen to present these works in such a dress to the American public, and that, in addition to the paper 
and type which are so splendid, they have enriched the edition with such an introduction, sketches, index, and 
appendix as make it more valuable, and indeed incomparably more so than any other edition on either side of 

e Atlantic."—New York Observer. 


















MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Uniform with the Essays. 
8 vols. Crown octavo. Price, on tinted paper, $18 00; on tinted paper, 


half calf, $36 oo. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tuos. 
B. SHAw, M. A. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by Wm. SMITH, 
LL.D., author of “Bible and Classical Dictionaries,” and Classical Ex- 
aminer in the University of London. With a Sketch of American Litera- 
ture. By Henry T. TUCKERMAN. i vol., large 12mo. Price, $2 00. 

“ A new edition of ‘Shaw’s Manual of English Literature’ meets with a cordial reception. It is edited by 
William Smith, the man of many dictionaries, and has a sketch of American Literature by our well-known 
countryman, H. T. Tuckerman. An immense amount of information is carefully packed into this volume. It 
is not too much to say that it is a complete history of English literature, concise, greatly condensed, and yet 
seizing all salient points and giving proper prominence and consideration to those — may be called represen- 
tative writers. Books of this class are very valuable for reference, and students and general readers will find it 

orthy their attention. Sheldon and Company have published it in attractive style.”—Boston Congrega- 


tionalidt. 
LONG’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. Constructed by WILLIAM HUGHES, and 
edited by GEORGE LonG—with a Sketch of Classical Geography. With 
52 Maps, and an Index of Places. 
This Atlas will be an invaluable aid to the student of Ancient History as 
well as the Bible student. 1 vol. Quarto. Price, $4 50. 


** Now that we are so well supplied with classical dictionaries, it is highly desirable that we should have as 
atlas worthy to accompany them. Butler’s Atlas has been very useful, but the time has now come for some 
improvement upon it ; and in the volume before us is to be found all that can be desired.” —London A thenaum 




























BAIRD’S CLASSICAL MANUAL. By JAmes S. S. Bairp, F.C.D. 1 vol. 
16mo. Price, cloth, go cts. 
It is an epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Antiquities, and Chronology. 


FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. With Additions by 
CHARLES P. KrRAuTH, D.D. Small 8vo. Price, $2 50. 


“ The value of ‘ Fleming’s Vocabulary’ has been heartily acknowledged by all students of Phil hy whe 
have made use of it. Defining Philosophical terms by quotations from the distinguished writers who have 
used them, he furnishes us not merely a ere | of terms, but a guide-book in the study of the history of 
Philosophical opinions. We advise all students of Philosophy to procure this volume ; its aid will be invaluable.” 
—Christian Review. 

** In this excellent and useful work all the leading terms in Philosophy are defined and explained in alpha- 
betical order, chiefly by citations from eminent writers. Dr. Krauth’s additions to the English edition greatly 
enhance the value of the work. Noone interested in Philosophical studies should be without this manual. 
—A merican Theological Review. 












Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PustisHers, Nos. 498 anp 500 Broapway, N. Y. 
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FresH—Spicy—1NvEPENDENT. 


THE EVENING MAIL. 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life 
PUBLISHED IN TIIREE EDITIONS. 
At 2 o’clock and 4 o’clock, 

EVERY AFTERNOON, 

AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND NEWS- 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE IN 
AND ABOUT THE 
CEEY, 

FOR TWO CENTS PER COPY 


WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 


EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 


GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 
has a great many SPECIAL SKET‘ 
teresting city characters and localiti 
ten by some of the spicie 
sketch writers. 
THI 


MAIL will keep you 
upon the current Arr, Mt 


LITER 


] 


ARY news of the world than any other 


daily. It makes a specialty of e depart- 
ments. 

OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
ts one of the sprightliest and cl 
writing to the New York Press. 

FROM WASHINGTON 

we have daily desp 
= 


respondents there 


MAIL. 

1ese ei.tertaining matters, 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 
he EVENING MAIL fot 


Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 





OTHING LIKEIT IN 


A lux- 


MEDICINE. 
ury to the palate, a,pain- 


e ] 
less evacuant, a gentle 


stimulant to the circulation, a 


perspiratory preparation, an anti- 


bilious medicine, a stomachic, a 


diuretic, and an admirable gen- 


eral alterative. Such are the 


acknowledged and daily proven 
properties of TARRANT’S Er- 
FERVESCENT APERIENT. SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY\ 


in sbi yries for Youth. 


A Series of 


] 
ADI 


the Coloni 
7. War of 

“We consider 
writer for chil 
ready pers] 
lustration 


} 1 | 
high ran 


ful v1 
C 

time ; and 
wish to ge 
ew we 


and inst 


rds, 


umes.” —Z 























Jan. 1, 1868] | TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE _ [Jan. 1, 1868. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
HOME OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1867--++ceeereeeceeerees sonnreeeceees $6,727,816 65 
A mount of Premiums received during 1867....++0+++e-++++seeessereeee + $3,104,051 34 
Amount of Interest received and accrued, including premium on Gold, ete. eecce 487,339 94——- 3,591,391 28 


$10,319,207 93 











DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by Death..0.+++0-+eessecceccrssctecerescceces seeesenerenerenses $561,921 45 
Paid for Redemption of Dividends, Annuities, and surrendered and cancelled 
Policte8ccc cccccccccvcccscoscces we iawees sone edanndseee shee bebins 485,851 36 
ne Salaries, peatiog, Office and Law expenses we ecccccccccsceccccesse coreee 98,032 55 
aid Commissions and Agency expenses........- peadeeccecdacesvoveebestees 333,207 43 
Paid Advertising and Physician’s Fees........+sesseeeeseccensseeee povesous 49,577 87 
Paid Taxes and Tetomnal evenue Stamps....++-.+++- + Seatecast a er 19,291 26— 1,544,881 92 
$8,774,326 o1 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank and in Trust Company....-...++++-++++00++ WWedkcacees $575,236 54 
Invested in United States Stocks—{Market value, $3,156,506 87) se eeeecereeese 2,978,907 49 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks—{(Market value, $45,855)-+-+ «++--++- 41,549 00 
Invested in New York State Stocks—{ Market value, $836,050).-+++++-.+++--+++ 806,306 60 
Invested in other Stocks—{Market value, $151,225)....----+00+ seeeeeeeeeeeces 149.337 O1 
Loans on demand secured By U. S. and other Stoc s—(Market value, $311,497)- 257; - 00 
Real Estate—{ Market value, $700,125 66)....-seseeeecees seeccteccceesteerers 528,234 53 
Bonds and Mortgages—{Secured by Real Estate valued “at $2,260,000). - 1,072,800 oo 
P remium Notes on existing Policies, bearing interest........-+ee++++-+-+++> - 1,556,837 47 
Quarterly and Semi-Annu ay a9 due subsequent to January 1, 1868.... 346,285 81 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1868....-cccccceccccccccsecessneesscerescsesns 52,402 83 
Rents accrued to January 1, _ Wigpentia Saw PabensFonehs ode sechenenesceces . 2,401 96 
Premiums on Policies, in hands of agents and in n course of transmission....-..- 406.326 77— 8,774,326 o1 
Add excess of market value of Securities Over Cost... .-.-+++sseeeereeereeerees 385,427 90 
De a ee eee re ere $9,159,753 
LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY 
Amount of Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1868........+.+0+e-00+ $134,800 00 . 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proofs, etC....++++-eesseeessecsseerens 38,214 32 
—— reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies, valuations, Carlisle table 
4 per cent. interest net POON 2c ccccccesccerocccecccescccccscccsece 6,283,635 49 
Return Premium declared prior to ary payable on demand........-.+s+e-00. 72,572 51 
Peturn Premium 1866, now to be paid....-cce-eeeseeerenere Seeded voscscepes 422,638 00 
Return Premium, 1867, present v: os cocere COrecosecvcccesceeocsessoeccees . 565,468 0o— 7,517,328 32 
DiGi Soi rencnouae kas diduiiiaw ai \44oetaks agicimyers $1,642,425 59 


The Board of Trustees have directed the redemption of the dividends declared in 1866. Scrip certificates 
for same will be redeemed in cash on and after the first MONDAY in March next, on presentation at the 
Home Office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the redemption on the settlement of next 
wnual premium. From the undivided fund as above of $1,642,425 59, the Trustees have also declared a 
CASH DIVIDEND to each participating policy proportioned to its contribution to surplus, which will be 
available in settlement of the next annual premium. 

By order of the Board. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


Policies issued in 1867 will receive their dividends on the payment of the second annual premiums, Exist- 
¢ Policies entitled to the dividend declared in 1866 will receive two dividends during this year. 


Durinc THE YEAR, 6,597 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $22,541,940 ©0. 
The progress of the Company for the past four years will be seen in the following statement : 





Assets. Increase of Assets over Previous Year. 
1864-+cccceere Cercccescccoeoaccecece $3,658,755 55 $1,005,217 63 
4,881,919 70 1,223,164 15 
‘ otns ++ 6,727,816 65 1,845,896 95 
cee cesoccsvecccccseosececese 8,774,326 o1 2,046,509 36 
pe ae netads Loken ots beat $6,120,788 09 


This increase of over SIX MILLION DOLLARS in the Assets during the past four years has been 
attained, notwithstanding that nearly TWO MILLION DOLLARS for Losses, and over ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS for Dividends have been actu: ally paid out during that period. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, VICE-PRESIDENT. MORRIS FRANKLIN, PREsIDENT, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Acruary. THEODORE M. BANTA, Casuier. 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., GEO. WILKES, M.D., Mepicat Examiners. 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’r Mgp. Examiner. 
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NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect 
cure in less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS, 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL 
REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements— 
of many years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks 
at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce 
a complete and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the 
most delicate system, and can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give 
it their unanimous and unqualified sgnetell. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY :- 

Dr. T. LARKIN TURNER, BosToNn, MAss, : 

“ Dear Sir: I have prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed as a specific for 
the cure of Neuralgia Facialis or Tic-Douloureux, during the last fifteen years, to a large 
number of patients afflicted by that painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which 
has HITHERTO perplexed and baffied the skill of physicians; and I can assure you—and I 
do so with great pleasure—that in no instance, as yet, have they failed to relieve the patient 
immediately, frequently AS BY MAGIC; and after the use of the number contained in from 
one to four boxes, effectually to remove the malady much to the delight and astonishment of 
the sufferers, as invariably expressed. Very truly yours, O. O. JOHNSON, M. D.” 

‘‘ FRAMINGHAM, July 18, 1864.” 

Mr. J. M. R. Story, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, dur- 
ing the war, in the Hospital Department under the U. S. Government, thus speaks of it: 

“TI have known Dr. Turner’s Tic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill for twenty 
years. I have sold it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where tt 
did not give relief. Customers have told me that they would not be without it if each pill 
cost ten dollars. I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for neuralgia and ner- 
vous diseases in the world.” 

“ Having used Dr. Turner’s 7ic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill personally— 
and in numerous instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have 
found it WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to accomplish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

we R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist.” 

“No, 12 WINTER STREET, Boston, February 18, 1867.” 

“Messrs. TURNER & Co. : 

“For a long time a member of my family had suffered severely with Neuralgia. The 
pain was almost unendurable. We tried various medicines without success. A few 
months since we began the use of your Pill. It has proved PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL, and 
no traces of the disease remain. I can gladly recommend your remedy to al) sufferers 
from Neuralgia. Respectfully yours, & W. PELTON, Counsellor-at-Law.” 

“ NEWTON, March 25, 1867.” Y 

FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier gf-.soston Gas Co., thus writes : 

“ Your Pill was first recommended thf hysician ; and for several years I have 
been in the habit of using it in my fagiig—r ther especially having been afilicted 
with Neuralgia, to whom it has given It has also greatly relieved myself and 
others. I do not consider my family 2 bout sie valuable medicine constantly at hand ” 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


One package é ang ad 9 SERS Postage, 6 cents. 
Six packag lag > Postage, 27 cents. 
Twelve packages ; o. Postage, 48 cents. 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail*deg Hrugs and medicines throughout the 
United States, and by & ole Proprietors, 
BosTon, 
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